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THINGS SEEN. 


1888. 
TALLEYRAND. 


May 19th. 

In the Rue Saint-Florentin, there are a palace and a 
sewer, 

The palace, which ia of a rich, handsome and gloomy 
atyle of architecture, was long called: Hétel de U'In- 
Jfontado; now-a-days may be seen on the frontal of ita 
principal doorway: Hotel Talleyrand. During the forty 
years that he resided in this street, the last tenant 
of this palace never, perhaps, cast his eyes upon thia 
sewer. 

He was a strange, redoubtable, and important personage; 
his name was Charles Maurice de Périgord; he was of 
noble descent like Machiavelli, a priest like Gondi, un- 
frocked like Fouché, witty like Voltaire, and lame like 
the devil. It might be averred that everything in him 
was lame like himself; the nobility which he had placed 
at the service of the Republic, the priesthood which he 
had dragged through the parade-ground then cast into 
the gutter, the marriage which he had broken off through 
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® score of exposures and a voluntary separation, the 
understanding which he disgraced by acts of baseness. « 

This man, nevertheless, had grandeur; the eplendSurs 
of the two régimes were united in him: he was Prince * 
de Vaux in the kingdom of France, and a Prince of the 
French Empire. During thirty years, from the interior 
of his palace, from the interior of his thoughts, he had 
almost controlled Europe. He had permitted himself to 
be on terms of familiarity with the Revolution, and had 
smiled upon it: ironically, it is true, but the Revolution 
had not perceived this. He had come in contact with, 
known, observed, penetrated, influenced, set in motion, 
fathomed, bantcred, inspired all the men of his time, 
all the ideas of his time, and there had been moments 
in his life when, holding in his hand the four or five 
@reat threads which moved the civilized universe, he 
had for his puppet Napoleon L, Emperor of the French, 
King of Italy, Protector of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, Mediator of the Swiss Confederation. That is 
the game which was played by this man. 

After the Revolution of July, the old race, of which he 
was the high chamberlain, having fallen, he found himself 
once more on his feet, and said to the people of 1880, 
seated bare-armed upon a heap of paving-stones :— 
Make me your ambassador! 

He received the confession of Mirabeau, and the first 
confidence of Thiers. He said of hiniself that he was a 
great poet, and that he had composed a trilogy in three 
dynasties :—Act I., the Empire of Bonaparte; Act I1., 
the House of Bourbon; Act IL1., the House of Orleans. 

He did ell this in his palace, and, in this palace, like a 
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spider in his web, he allured and caught in succession, 
hespes, thinkers, great men, conquerors, Kings, Princes, 

« Emperors, Bonaparte, Sieys, Madame de Staél, Chateau- 
briand, Benjamin Constant, Alexander of Russia, William. 
of Prussia, Francis of Austria, Louis XVIII., Louis- 
Philippe, all the gilded and glittering flies who buzz 
through the history of the last forty years, All this 
glistening throng, fascinated by the penetrating eye of 
this man, passed in tun under that gloomy entrance 
bearing upon the architrave the inscription :—-Horrn 
‘TALLEYRAND. 


Well, the day before yesterday, May 17th, 1898, 
this man died. Doctors came and embalmed the body. 
To do this, they, like the Egyptians, removed the 
bowels from the stomach, and the brain from the skull. 
The work done, after having transformed the Prince 
de Talleyrand into a mummy, and nailed down this 
mummy in a coffin lined with white satin, they retired, 
leaving upon a table the brain—that brain which had 
thonght 20 many things, inspired so many men, erected 
so many buildings, led two revolutions, duped twenty 
kings, held the world. The doctors being gone, a servant 
entered ; he saw what they had left: Hulloa! they have j 
forgotten this. What was to be dene with it? It 
occurred to him that there was a sewer in the street; he 
went there, and threw the brain into this sewer. 

Fints rerwm. 


1889. 
DIARY OF A PASSER-BY 


DURING THE RIOT OF THE i2mm OF MAY. 


Sexpay, May 12th, 


M. pr Tocort # has just left my honse. We have been 
talking of Spain. To my mind, geographically since 
the formation of the continents, historically since the 
cougnest of the Gans, politically since the Duke 
d'Anjou, Spain forms an integral part of France. Jose 
primero is the sume fact as Felipe quinto; the iden of 
Louis XIV. waa continued by Napoleon. We cannot, 
therefore, without grave imprudence neglect Spain. In 
illness, she weighs upon us ; well and strong, she supports 
us, It is one of our members; we cannot amputate it, 
it must be tended and cured. Civil war is » gangrene. 
Woe betide us if we let it grow woree, it will spread upon 
us, French blood is largely mixed with Spanish blood 
through Rousillon, Navarre, and Bearn. The Pyrenees 
are simply a ligature, efficacious only for a time. 

M., de Togoren was of my opinion. It was also, he 
said, the opinion of his uncle, the Duke de Frias, when 
he was President of the Council to Queen Christina. 
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We also spoke of Mdlle. Rachel, whom he con- 
‘hidgred mediocre as Eriphila, and whom I had not yet 
seen. 

At three o’clock, I return to my study. 

My little daughter, in a state of excitement, opens my 
door and says: “ Papa, do you know what is going on? 
There is fighting at the Pont Saint-Michel.”” 

Ido not believe a word of it. Fresh details. A cook 
in our house and the neighbouring wine-shop keeper 
have seen the occurrence. I ask the cooktocomeup. It 
istrue; while passing along the Quai des Orfovres, he sawn 
throng of young inen firing musket-shots at the Prefecture 
of Police. A bulict struck the parapet near him. From 
there, the assrilants ran 1o the Place du Chatclet and to 
the Hétel-de-Ville, still firing. They set out from the 
Morgue, which the good fellow calls the Morne. 

Poor young fools! In lesa than twenty-four hours, a 
large number of those who set out from there will have 
returned there. 

Firing is heard. The honses are in turmoil. Doors 
and casements open and shut violently. The womon- 
pervants chat and Jaugh at the windows. It is said that 
the insurrection has spread to the Porte Saint-Martin. I 
go out and follow the line of the boulevards. The 
weather is fine, There are crowds of promenaders in 
their Sunday dress. Drnms beat to arms. 

At the beginning of the Rue du Pont-aux-Choux are 
some groups of people looking in the direction of the 
Rne de l’Oseille. There are 2 yreat crowd and a 
great uproar close to an old fountuin which can be 
seen from the boulevard, and which forms the angle 
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of an open space in the old Rue du Temple. In the 
midst of this hubbub, three or four little tricoloyred 
flags are seen to pass. Comments. It is perceived that 
these flags are simply the ornamentation of a little barrow 
in which some trifle or other is being hawked about. 

At the beginning of the Rue des Filles-du-Calvaire, 
groups of peaple look in the same direction. Some work- 
men in Dlouscs pak» near to me. I hear one of them 
way: ‘ What does that matter to me? I have neither 
wife, child, nor mistrean.” 

Upon the Boulevard du Temple the eqfés are closing. 
‘The Cirque Olympique is also closing. The Gaité holds 
out, and will give a performance. 

‘The crowd of promennders becomes greater at each 
step. Many women and children. Three drummers of 
the National Guard—old soldiers, with solumn mien, 
pars hy, beating to arms, ‘Phe fountain of the Chateau 
@'Eau suddenly throws up its grand holiday streams. At 
the back, in the low-lying strect, the great railings and 
doorway of the Town Hull of the 5th Arrondissement 
are cloned one inside the other. I notice in the door 
little loopholes for muskets. 

Nothing at the Porte Saint-Martin, but a large crowd 
Peacefully moving about across regiments of infantry and 
cavalry stationed between the two guteways. The Porte 
Saint-Martin Theatre closes its box-office. The bills 
are being taken down on which I see the words Murie 
Vudor. The omnibuses are running. 

‘Throughout this jommney I have not heard any firing, 
but the crowd and vehicles make a great noise. 

T return to the Marais. In the old Rue du Temple, 
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fhe women, in a state of excitement, gossip at the door- 
wags. Here are the details. The riot spread throughout 

¢ the neighbourhood. Towards three o’clock, two or three 
hundred young men, poorly armed, suddenly broke into 
the Town Hall of the 7th Arrondissement, disarmed the 
guard, and took the muskets. Thence, they ran to the 
Hotel-de-Ville and performed the same freak, As they 
entered the guard-room they gaily embraced the officer. 
When they had the Hétel-de-Ville, what was to be done 
with it? They went away and Jeft it. If they had 
France, would they be less embarrassed with it than 
they were with the Hétel-de-Ville? There are among 
them many boys, fourteen or fifteen years old. Some do 
not know how to load their muskets; others cannot carry 
them. One of those who fired in the Rue de Paradis fell 
upon his hind-quarters after the shot. Two drummers, 
killed at the head of their columns, are placed in the Royal 
Printing Establishment, of which the principal doorway is 
shut. At this moment, barricades are being made in the 
Rue des Quatre Fils, at the corner of all the little Rues 
de Bretagne, de Poitou, de Touraine, and there are 
groups of persons listening. A grenadier of the National 
Guard passes by in uniform, his musket upon his back, 
looking about him with an uneasy look. It is seven 
o'clock; from my balcony in the Place Royale platoon- 
firing is heard. 


Eight p.m.—I follow the boulevards as far as the 
Madeleine. They are covered with troops. National 
Guards march at the head of all the patrols. The 
Sunday promenaders intermingle with all this infantry, 
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all this cavalry. At intervals, 2 cordon of soldiers quietly 


empty the crowd from one side of the boulevard togthe 
other. There is a performance at the Vaudeville, 


One a.m.—The boulevards are deserted. There re- 
main ouly the regiments, who bivouac at short distances 
apart, Coming back, I passed through the little streets 
of the Marais. All is quiet aud gloomy. The old Rue 
du Temple is as black as a furnace. The lanterns there 
have been smashed. 

The Place Royale isacamp. There are four great 
fires before the ‘Town Hall, round which the suldiers 
chat and Jangh, seated upon their knapsacks. The flames 
carve @ black silhouette of rome and cast a glow upon 
the faces of the others. The green, fresh leaves of the 
spring trees rustle merrily abovo the braziers. 

Thad a letter to post. I tock some precautions in the 
matter, for everything looks suspicious in the eyes of 
these worthy Natiunal Guards. I recollect that at the 
period of the riots of April, 1884, I passed by a guard- 
house of the National Guard with a volume of the works 
of the Duke de Saint-Simon. I was pointed out as a 
Snint-Simonian, and narrowly eseaped being murdered. 

Just as I was going indoors again, a squadron of 
hussars, held in reserve all day in the courtyard of the 
Town Hall, suddenly issued forth and filed past me ata 
gallop, going in the direction of the Rue Saint-Antoine. 
As I went upstairs, I heard the horses’ foctfalls retreating 
in the distance. 
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Mospax, Afay 13th, 8 Am 
S8veral companies of the National Guard have come and 
‘joined the Hine regiments encamped in the Place Royale. 

A number of men in blouses walk about among the 
National Guard, observed and observing with an anxious 
look. An omnibus comes out upon the Rue du Pas-de- 
la-Mule. It is made to go back. Just now, my floor- 
polisher leaning upon his broom, said : ‘‘ Whose side shall 
Ibe on?” He added a moment afterwards: “ What «& 
filthy government this is! I have thirty francs owing to 
me, and cannot get anything out of the people |” 

The drums beat to arms. 

T breakfast as I read the papers. M. Duflot arrives. 
He was yesterday at the Tuileries. It was at the Sunday 
reception; the King appeared fatigued—the Queen was 
low-spirited. Then he went for a walk about Paris. He 
saw in the Rue du Grand-Hurleur a man who had been 
killed—a workman, stretched upon the ground, in his 
Sunday clothing, his forehead piercod by a bullet. It 
was evening. By his side was a lighted candle. The 
dead man had rings on his fingers, and his watch in his 
fob-pocket, from which issued a great bunch of trinkets. 

Yesterday at half-past three o'clock, at the first musket- 
shots, the King sent for Marshal Soult, and said to him: 
“* Marshal, the waters become troubled. Some ministers 
must be fished up.” 

An hour afterwards, the Marshal came to the King 

sand gaid, as he rubbed his hands, in his Southern accent : 
“ This time, Sire, I think we shall manage the business.” 

There is, in fact, a ministry this morning in the 

Moniteur. 
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AMid-day.—I go out. Firing can be heard in the Rue 
Saint-Louis. The men in blouses have been turned oft 
of the Place Royale, and now only those persone who, 
live there are allowed to enter the street. The rioting is 
in the Rue Saint-Louis. It is feared that the insurgents 
will penetrate one by one to the Place Royale and fire 
upon the troops from behind the pillars of the arcades. 

Two hundred and twelve years, two months, and two 
days ago to-day, Bouvronu, Bussy d'Amboise, and Buquet 
mm the one hand, and Boutteville, Deschnpelles, and 
Laberthe on the other, fought to the death with swords 
and daggers in broad daylight, at this same time and in 
this same Place Royale. Pierre Corneille was then 
1wenty-one years of age. I hear a National Guard ex- 
press regret at the disappearance of the railing which has 
jnst been foolishly pulled down, and of which the frag- 
iments are still xt {his moment lying upon the pavement, 

Another National Guard says: “I myself am a 
Republican, as is natural, for 1 am a Swiss.” 

The xpproaches to the Pluce Royale are deserted. 
The firing continues, very sustained, and very close at 
und. 

Tn the Rue Snint-Gilles, before the door of the house 
wcenpied in 1784 by the famous Countess Lamothe- 
Valoix, of the Diamond Necklace affair, a Manicipal 
Crunrd bary my passage. 

I reach the Tue Saint-Louis by the Rue des Douze- 
Portes. The Ruc Snint-Ionis has a singular appear: 
ance, At one of the ends can be seen a company of 
soldiers, who block up the whole street and advance 
slowly, pointing their muskets, I am hemmed in by 
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people running away in every direction. A young man 
Ins just been killed at the corner of the Rue des Donze- 
Portes. 

It is impossible to go any further. I return in the 
direction of the boulevard. 

At the corner of the Rue du Harlay, there is a cordon 
of National Guards. One of them, who wears the blue 
ribbon of July, stops me suddenly. ‘‘ You cannot pass!" 
And then his voice suddenly became milder: ‘Really, 
T do not advise you to go that way, Sir.” I raise my 
eyes: it is my floor-polisher. 

I proceed further. 

I arrive in the Rue Saint-Claude. I have only gow 
forward a few steps when I see all the foot-passengeis 
hurrying. A company of infantry has just appeared nt 
the end of the street, near the church. Two old women, 
one of whom carries a mattress, utter exclamations 
of terror. I continue to make my way towards th 
soldiers, who bar the end of the street. Some young 
seamps in blouses are bolting in every direction near 
me. Suddenly the soldiers bring down their muskets 
and present them. I have only just time to jump 
behind a street post, which protects, ut all events, my 
legs. I am fired upon. No one falls in the streets. I 
make towards the soldiers, waving my bat, thnt they 
nay not fire again. As I come close up to them, they 
open their ranks for mo, I pass, and not a word is 
exchanged between us. 

The Rue Suint-Louis is deserted. It has the appear- 
ance which it presents at four o’clock in the morning in 
summer: shops shut, windows shut, no one about, broad 
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daylight. In the Rue da Roi-Doré, the neighbours chat 
at their doornays. Two horses, unharnessed from gome 
cart, of which a barricade has been made, pass up the. 
Rue Saint-Jean-Saint-Francois, followed by a bewildered 
carter. A large body of National Guards and troops of 
the line appear to be in ambush at the end of the Rue 
Saint-Anastase, I make inquiries. About half-an-hour 
ago, seven or cight }oung workmen came there, dragging 
muskets, which they hardly knew how to load. They 
were youths of fourteen or fifteen years of age. They 
silently prepared their arms in the midst of the people of 
the neighbourhood and the passers-by, who looked on as 
they did sv, then they broke into a honse where there 
were only an old woman and a little child. There they 
sustained a sitze of a few moments. The firing in my 
direction was aimed at some of them who were running 
away up the Nuc Saint-Claude. 

All the shops are closed, except the vine-shop where 
the inst gents drank, and where the National Guard are 
drinking. 


Three o'clock.—-I have just explored the boulevards. 
hey are covered with people and soldiers. DPlatoon- 
firing is henrd in the Rue Saint-Martin. Before the 
windows of Fieschi, I saw a lieutenant-general, in full 
uniform, pass by, surrounded hy officers and followed by 
a rquadron of very fine dragoons, sabre in hand. There is 
a sortof camp at the Chitenu d’Eau ; the actresses of the 
Ambigu are on the balcony of their green-room, looking 
on. No theatre on the boulevards will give a perform- 
ance this evening. 
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‘All signs of disorder have disappeared in the Rue 
Saing-Louis. The rioting is concentrated in the great 
central markets. A National Guard said to me just now: 
“There are in the barricades over there more then four 
thousand of them.” I said nothing in reply to the worthy 
fellow. In moments like this, all eyes are overflowing 
vesscls, 

In a house in course of erection in the Rue des 
Coutures-Saint-Gervais, the builder’s men have resumed 
work. Aman has just been killed in the Rue de la Perle. 
In the Rue des Trois-Pavillons, I see some Kittle girla 
playing at battledore and shuttlecock. In the Rue de 
V’E-charpe there is a Jaundryman in a fright, who says he 
has seen cannon go by. He counted eight. 


Eight p.m.—The Marais remains tolerably quiet. I 
am informed that there are cannon in the Place de la 
Bastille. I proceed there, but cannot make out any- 
thing; the twilight is too deep. Several regiments 
stand in silent readiness, infantry and cavalry. A crowd 
asgzembles at the sight of the waggons from which 
supplies are distributed to the men. The soldiers meke 
ready to bivouac. The unloading of the wood for the 
night-fires is heard. 


AMidnight.—Complete battalions go the rounds upon the 
boulevards. The bivouacs are lighted up in all directions, 
and throw reflections as of a conflagration on the fronts of 
the houses. A man dressed as a woman has just passed 
rapidly by me, with a white hat and a very thick black 
veil, which completely hides his face. As the church 
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clocks were striking twelve I distinctly heard, amidst the 
silence of the city, two very long and sustained reposts of 
platoon-fring. . 

T listen as a long file of carts, making a heavy iron 
clatter, pass in the direction of the Rue du Temple. 
Ave these cannon ? 


Nine a.m.—I return home. I notice from a distance 
that the groat bivoune fire lighted at the corner of the Rue 
Saint-Louis and the Rue de ’Echarpe hus disappeared, 
As I approach, I sec a minu stooping before the fountain and 
holding somcthing under the water of the spout. I Jook. 
‘The man looks uncaxy. I see that he is extinguishing at 
the fountain some half-burnt loge of wood ; then he loads 
them upon his shoulders and makes off. They are the 
last brands which the soldiers have left on the pavement 
on quitting their bivouacs. In fact, there is nothing left 
now but a few heaps of red ashes, The soldiers have 
returned to their barracks. The riot is at an end. It 
will at least have served to give warmth to a poor wretch 
in winter time, 


1840. 
FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON. 


NOTES TAKEN ON THE SPOT. 


December 15th. 

I save heard the drums beat to arms in the strects 
since half-past six o'clock in the morning. I go out at 
eleven. The streets are deserted, the shops shut; no 
passer-by is to be seen save, perhaps, an old woman here 
and there. It is evident that all Paris has poured forth 
towards one side of the city like fluid in a slanting vessel. 
It is very cold; a bright sun, slight mists overhead. The 
gutters are frozen. As I reach the Louis-Philippe bridge 
@ cloud descends, and a few snowflakes, driven by the 
northerly wind, lash me in the face. Passing near Notre- 
Dame I notice that the great bell does not ring. 

In the Rue Saint-André-des-Arts the fevered com- 
motion of the féte begins to manifest itself. Aye, it is a 
fate, the féte of an exiled coffin returning in triumph. 
Three men of the lower classes, of those poor workmen 
in rags who are cold and hungry the whole winter-time, 
walk in front of me rejoicing. One of them jumps about, 
dances and goes through a thousand absurd antics, crying : 
“Vive I'Empereur!” Pretty grisettes, smartly dressed, 
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pass by, led by their student companions. Hired carri- 
ages are making rapidly in the direction of the Invalides. 
In the Rue du Four the snow thickens. The sky becSmes 
Diack. The snowflakes are interspersed with white tear- 
drops. Heaven itself seems to wish to hang out signs of 
mourning. 

The storm, however, lasts but a short time. A pale 
atreak of light illumines the angle of the Rue de Grenelle 
and the Rue du Bue, and there the Municipal Guards 
stop the vehicles. I pass by. Two great empty waggons 
eouducted by artillerymen come from behind me, and 
return to their quarters at the end of the Rue de Grenclle 
just as I come ont on the Place des Invalides. Here 
I fear at first that all is over, and that the Emperor 
has passed by, so many are the passers-by coming 
towards me who appear to be returning. It is only the 
crowd flowing back, driven by a cordon of Municipal 
Guards on foot. I show my ticket for the first platform 
on the left, and pasa the barrier. 

These platforms are immense wooden structures, 
covering, from the quay to the dome-shaped building, 
all the grass-plots of the Esplanade. There are three of 
these on cach side. 

At the moment of my arrival, the side of the platforma 
on the right as yet hides the square from my view. I 
hear a formidable and dismal noise. It seems like innu- 
merable hammers beating time upon the boarding. It is 
the hundred thousand spectators crowded upon the 
platforms, who, being frozen by the northerly wind, are 
atamping to keep themselves warm until such time as the 
procession shall arrive. I climb up on the platform, 
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The spectacle is no less strange. The women, nearly all 

thpm wearing heavy boots, and veiled like the female 
Dallad-singers of the Pont-Neuf, are hidden beneath 
great heaps of fars and cloaks; the men display necker- 
chiefs of extraordinary size. 

The decoration of the aquare, good and bad. Shab- 
biness sumounting magnificence. On the two sides of 
the avenue two rows of figures, heroic, colossal, pale in 
thie cold sunlight, producing rather a fine impression. 
They appear to be of white marble; but this marble is 
of plaster. At the extremity, opposite the building, the 
statue of the Emperor in bronze; this bronze is also o1 
plaster. In each gap between the statues a pillar of 
painted cloth, and gilded in rather bad taste, surmounted 
by a brazier, just now filled with snow. Behind the 
statues, the platforms and the crowd; between the 
statues, a straggling file of the National Guard ; above 
the platforms, masts, on top of which grandly fluttered 
sixty long tricoloured pennants. 

It appears that there has been no time to finish the 
decoration of the principal entrance to the building. 
Above the railings has been roughly constructed a sort 
of fimeral triumphal arch of painted cloth and crape, with 
which the wind plays as with old linen clothes hung out 
from the garret of a hovel. A row of poles, plain and 
bare, rise above the cannon, and, from a distance, look 
like those small sticks which little children plant in the 
sand, Cloths and rags, which are supposed to be black 
drapery with silver apangles, flutter and flap together 
feebly between these poles. At the end, the Dome, with 
its flag and mourning drapery, sparkling with a metallic 
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lustre, subdued by the mist in a brilliant sky, hes a 
sombre and splendid appearance. p 

It is mid-day. 

The cannon at the building is fired at quarter-hour 
intervals. The crowd stamp their feet. Gendarmes, 
disguised in plain clothes, but betraying themselves by 
their spurs and the stocks of their uniforms, walk hither 
and thither, In front of me a ray of light shows up 
vividly a rather poor statue of Joan of Arc, who holds in 
her hand a pahn-branch, which she appears to use as a 
shide, #5 though the sun affected her eyor. 

At a few steps from the statue a fire, at which a number 
of men of the Natiunal Guard warm their feet, is alight 
in a heap of saud. 

From time to time military bandsmen invade an 
orchestra, raiscd betweon the two platforms on the 
opposite side, perform a funeral flourish, then come 
down ngnin hastily and disappear in the crowd, only to 
reappear the moment after. They leave the music for the 
wine-shop. 

A hawker passes aloug the platform, selling dirges at a 
half-penny cach, and accounts of the ceremony. I buy 
two of these documents. 

All eyes are fixed upon the corner of the Quai d'Orsay, 
whence the procession is to come out. The cold adds to 
the feeling of impatience. Black and white lines of 
saponr ascend here and there through the thick mist of 
the Champs-Elysées, and detonations are heard in the 
distunce. 

Of a sudden, the National Guards hasten to arms. Ap 
orderly officer crosses the avenue at a gallop. A line is 
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formed. Workmen place ladders against the pillars and 
begin, to light the braziers. A salvo of heavy artillery 
explodes loudly at the east corner of the Invalides; a 
dense yellow smoke, mingled with golden flashes, fills this 
whole corner. From the position in which I am placed, 
the firing of the guns can be seen. ‘They are two fine 
old engraved cannon of the seventeenth century, which 
one hears from the noise are of bronze. The procession 
approaches. 

It is balf-past twelve. 

At the far end of the esplanade, near the river, a 
double row of mounted grenadiers, with yellow shoulder- 
belts, solemnly debouch. This is the Gendarmerie of the 
Seine. It is the head of the procession. At this moment 
the sun does its duty, and appears in its glory. It is the 
month of Austerlitz. 

After the bearskins of the Gendarmerie of the Seine, 
the brass helmets of the Paris Municipal Guard, then the 
tricoloured pennants of the luncers, fluttering in the 
air in charming fashion. Flonrishes of trumpets and 
beating of drums. 

A man in a blue blouse climbs over the outside wood- 
work, at the risk of breaking his neck on the platforin in 
front of me. No one asnists him. A spectator in 
white gloves louks at him as he does so, and does not 
hold out a hand to hin. The man, huwevor, reaches 
his destination. 

The procession, including gencrals and marshals, has 
an admirable effect. ‘I'he sun, striking the cuirasses of 
the carabinierg, lights up the breast of each of them with 
4 dazzling star. The three military schools pass by with 
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erect and solemn bearing, then the artillery and infantry, 
as though guing into action. The ammunition wagons 
have the spare whecl at the rear, the soldiers carry their 
kuapnucks upon their backs. A short distance off, a 
great statno of Louis X1V., of ample dimensions and 
tolorably good design, gilded by the sun, secs to view 
with amazement all thix splendour. 

‘he mounted National Guard appear. Uproar in 
the crowd. It is sufficiently well disciplined notwith- 
standing, but it is an inglorious regiment, and this 
detracts from the offect of a procession of this kind. 
Teople Jangh. I hear this conversation: “ Just look at 
that fnt colonel! How strangely he holds his sword!” 
" Who is that fellow?” That is Montalivet.” 

Tuterminable legions of the infantry of the National 
Guard now march past, with arms reversed, like the line 
regiments, beneath the shadow of this grey sky. A 
muuuted National Guard, who lets fall i's shako, and 
s0 gullops bareheaded for some time, although successful 
in catching it, causes much amusement to tho gallery, 
thut ir to puy, to w hundred thousand people. 

From time to time the procession halts, then con- 
tinues on its way. The lighting of the braziers is 
completed, and they smoke between the statues like 
great bowls of punch. 

Espectation rises higher. Here is the black carriage . 
with silver ornamentation of the chapluin of the Belle- 
Poule, in the inside of which is seen a priest in mourn- 
ing; then the great black velvet conch with mirror panels 
of the St. HMfeluna Commission, four Lorees to each of 
these two carriacen, 
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Suddenly the canuon are discharged simultaneously 
from three different points on the horizon. This triple 
found hems in the ear in a sort of triangle, formidable 
and superb. Drums bent « salute in the distance. The 
funeral carriage of the Emperor appears. The sun, 
obscured until this moment, reappears at the same time. 
The effect is prodigious. 

In the distance is seen, in the mist and sunlight, 
against the grey and rnsset background of the trees in 
the Champs-Elysées, beyond the great white phantom-like 
statues, a kind of golden mountain slowly moving. All 
that can be distinguished of it as yet is a sort of lumi- 
nous glistening, which makes now stars, now lightning, 
aparkle over the whole surface of the car. A mighty 
roar follows this apparition. It would seem as though 
this car draws after it the acclamation of the whole city 
ng a torch draws after it its smoke. 

As it turns in the avenue of the esplanade, it remiins 
for » few moments at a standstill, through some con- 
tingency, before a statue which stands at the curner of 
the avenue and of the quay. I have since ascertained 
that this statue was that of Marshal Ney. 

At the moment when the funerul car appeared, it was 
half-past one. 

The procession resumes its progress. The cor 
advances slowly. The shape begins to display itself. 

Here are the saddle-horses of the marshals and generals 
who hold the cords of the Imperial pall. Here are the 
eighty-six subaltern legionaries bearing the bannera of 
the eighty-six departments, Nothing prettier to be con- 
ceived than this square, above which flutter a forest of 
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flags. It might be supposed thet a gigantic _ «of 
dahlins is on the march. 

Here comes a white horse covered from head to foot 
with a violet pall, accompanied by a chamberlain in pale 
blue, embroidered with silver, aud led by two footmen, 
dressed in green, with gold lace, It is the Emperor's 
livery. A shudder goes through the erowd. It is Napo- 
leon’s charger! The majority firmly believed it. Had 
the horse been ridden only for two years by the Emperor, 
he would be thirty years old, which is a good age fora 
horse, 

The fact is that ihix pnlfrey is a good old supernume- 
rary hornc, who has filled for some ten years the office of 
charger in all the military burials over which the Funeral 
Adninjstration presides. This charger of straw carries 
on his back the genuine saddle of Bonaparte at Marengo : 
a crimson velvet saddle with a double row of gold lace, 
tolernbly well worn, 

Alter the horse come, in close and regular formation, 
the five hundred sailors of the Belle-Poule, youthfal 
fuces for the most part, dressed for action, with round 
inckc ts, round varnished hats, each with his pistol in his 
belt, his boarding-axe in hand, and at his side a sword, a 
cutlass with a lurge handle of polished iron, 

The salvoes continue. At this moment the story goes 
the round of the crowd that the first discharge of eannon 
at thy Tnvalides has cut off the legs of a Municipal Guard 
at the thighs. By au oversight, the gun had not been 
unloaded. It is added that 2 man has fallen down in the 
Place Louis XV. under the wheels of the ears, and has 
been crushed to death. 
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« The car is now very near. It is almost immediately 
preceded by the officers of the Belle-Poule, under the 
*eommand of the Prince de Joinville, on horseback. The 
Prince de Joinville’s face is covered with a beard (fair), 
which appears to me contrary to the rules of the naval 
forces. He wears for the first time the grand ribbon of 
the Legion of Honour. Hitherto, he figured upon the 
roll of the Logion only as a plain knight. 

Arriving immediately in front of me, a slight momentary 
interruption, I know not from what cause, takes place; 
the car halts. It remains atationary for a few minutes 
between the statue of Joan of Arc and the statue of 
Charles V. 

T ean survey it at leisure. The effect, as a whole, 
is not wanting in grandeur. It is an enormous mass, 
gilt all over, of which the tiers rise pyramid-like above 
the four great gilt wheels which bear it. Under tho 
violet pall, studded with bees, which covers it from top to 
bottom, some tolerably fine details may be observed: the 
wikl-looking eagles of the base, the fourteen Victories 
of the top-piece bearing upon a golden support the repre- 
sentation of a coffin. The real coffin is invisible. It has 
been deposited inside the basement, which detracts from 
the sensational effect. That is the grave defect of this 
car. It conceals what one would wish to see, what 
France has demanded, what the people expect, what 
every eye seeks—the coffin of Napuleon. 

Upon the sham sarcophagus have been deposited the 
insignia of the Emperor, the crown, the sword, the 
eceptre, and the robe. In the gilded orifice which divides 
the Victories on the summit from the eagles at the base, 
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can be distinctly seen, in spite of the gilding already 
partly chipped off, the joina in the deal planks. Anothdt 
defect. This gold is merely imitation. Deal and paste- 
board, that is the reality. I could have wished for 
the Emperor’s’ funeral car a splendour of a genuine 
tharacter. 

Nevertheless, the greater part of this sculptural com~ 
position has sume bolduess and artistic merit, although 
the conception of the design and the ornamentation 
hesitate between the Renaissance and the Rococo. 

Two immense bundles of flags, conquered from all the 
nations of Europe, rise in glorious splendour from the 
front and rear of the car. 

The car, with nil its load, weighs twenty-six thousand 
pounds, The coflin alone weighs five thousand pounds. 

Nothing more surprising and more superb could be 
imugined than the set of sisteen horses who draw the 
ear. They are terrifie erentures, adorned with white 
plumes flowing down to the launches, and covered from 
head to foot with a splendid cxparison of gold-cloth, 
leaving only their eyes visible, which gives them an 
indescribnble air of pliitom steeds. 

Valets in the Imperial livery lead this imposing 
cavalcade. 

On the other hand, the worthy and venerable generals 
who hold the cords of the pall have an appearance as far 
removed from the fantastic as could well be conceived, 
At the head, two marshals, the Duke de Reggio,* diminn- 





* The Duke de Reggiv is not really blind in one eye. A few 
year ogo, as the reenlt of a cold, the marshal had an attack of Jocul 
paralysia which affected the right cheek and pupil. Since that tine 
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tive and blind in one eye, to the right; to the left, Count 
Molnor ; in the rear, on the right, an admiral, Baron 
Duperre, a stout and jovial sailor; on the left, a licu- 
tenant-general, Count Bertrand—old, exhausted, broken- 
down, a noble and illustrious figure. All four wear the 
ted ribbon. 

The car, let it be said by the way, was not intended to 
be drawn by more than eight horses. Eight horses is 
a symbolical number which has o significance in the 
ceremoninl. Seven horses, nine horses, are a wag- 
goner’s tenm; sixteen horses are for a stonemason’s 
dray ; eight horses are for au Emperor.* 


‘he cannot open the one eye. Huwever, throughont this ceremony le 
displayed wonderful courage. Covered with wounde and seventy- 
five years of age, he remained in the open a, in a temperature ut 
fourteen degrees, from eight o’cluck in the morning until two o'clock 
in the afternuin, in full uniform and without a cloak, out of reapect 
for hiv general He made the journey from Cowleveic to the 
Invulides on foot, on his thece trata ys, as the Duchess de Rogyie 
wittily said tome, The Marshal, in fact, having suffered two fruc- 
tures of the right leg und one of the Luft, bas really bid three logs 
‘broken, 

After all, it is remarkuble that, out of wu many vetcrans capoot 
for so great a leugth of time to this severe cold, nv mishup should 
huve happened to any one of them. Strunge to say, this funeral did 
not bury anybody. 

* 20th of Thueuiber, 1840.—It has since been ascertained that the 
maguificent ealdle-cloths of guld brocade which caputiwuel the 
sixteen horm» were of span glu~s An unworthy saving, An un- 
seumly deception. This singular announcement now appears in the 
newspapers i— 

“A large numer of persuns who came to the spun-glass warehouse 
at No. 97, Rue de Charonne, tv we the mantle which adorned the 
sides of the foneral car of Nu wished tu keep o souvenir of 
the great cerameny by buying » few eugles from this mantle, Th. 
aanager of the establishment, who, in obedience to the command of 
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The spectators upon the platforms have continued 
without intermission to stamp with the soles of #heir 
boots, except at the moment when the catafulquo passed 
before them. ‘hen only are the feet silent, One can 
tell that « great thought flashes through the crowd. 


The car has resumed its progress, the drums beat a 
salute, the firing of the cannon is more rapid. Napoleon 
ia at the gates of the Invalides. It is ten minutes to 
two. 

Behind the bier come in civilian dress all the survivors 
of the Emperor's houschold, then all the survivors of the 
soldiers of the Guard, clad in their glorious uniforms, 
already unfamiliar to us. 

‘The remainder of the procession, made up of regiments 
of the regular army and the National Guard, ocenpies, it 
in waid, the Quai d’Orsay, the Louis XVI, bridge, the Place 
de ln Concorde and the Avenue des Champs-Elysées as 
fay as the Are de I'Etoile. 

The enr does not enter the courtyard of the Invalides ; 
the railings planted by Louis XIV. are too low. It 
turus off to the right; sailors are seen to enter into 
the basement and ixsue forth again with the coflin, then 
disappear beneath the porch erected at the entrance to 
the enclosure. They are in the courtyard. 

All is over for the spectators outside. They descend 
very noisily and hurriedly from the platforms. Kuots of 
the government, was obliged to refuse them, ie now in a position 
to accede to their request.” 

So we have a bronze etatue in placer, solid gold Victories in 


pastebeant, an Imperial mantle in spum glo, and—a fortnight after 
the ceremony—cagles for sule, 
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‘people stop at short distances apart before some posters 
stutk to the boards and running thus: Leroy, refresh- 
ment contractor, Rue de la Serpe, near the Invalides. 
Choice tines and hot pastry. 

I can now examine the decoration of the avenue. 
Nearly all these statues in plaster are bad. Some are 
ridiculous. The Louis XIV. which, at a distance, had 
solidity, is grotesque at near sight. Macdonald is a good 
likencss. Mortier the same. Ney would be so if he 
had not had so high a forehead given to him. In fact, 
the sculptor has made it exaggerated and ridiculous in 
the attempt to be melancholy. The head is too large. 
In reference to this, it is seid thet in the hurry of 
improvising the statues, the measurements have been 
given incorrectly. On the day when they had to be 
delivered, the statuary sent in a Marshal Ney 2 foot too 
tall. What did the people of the Beaux-Arts department 
do? They sawed out of ihe statue a slice of the stomach 
twelve inches wide, and stuck the two picces together 
again as well as they were able. 

The bronze-coloured plaster of the statue of the 
Emperor is stained and covered with spots, which make 
the imperial robe look like a patchwork of old green 
baize. 


This reminds me, for the gencration of ideas is a 
strange mystery, that this summer, at the residence of 
M. Thiers, I heard Marchand, the Emperor's valet-de- 
chambre, say how Napoleon loved old coats and old hats, 
T understand and share this taste. For a brain which 
works, the pressure of a new hat is insupportable. 
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The Emperor, said Marchand, took away with him 
when he quitted France, three coats, two surtouts and 
two hats; he got through his six years at St. Helena 
with this wardrobe; he did not wear any uniform, 

Marchand added other enrious details. The Emperor, 
at the Tuileries, often appeared to rapidly change his 
attire. In reality this was not so. ‘The Emperor usually 
wore civiliun dress, that is to gay, breeches of white 
kerxeymnere, white silk stockings, shoes with buckles, 
But there wax always in the next apartment a pair 
of riding-boots, timed with white silk up to the knees, 
When anything huppened which made it necessary 
for the Eanperor to mount on horseback, he took off 
his slippers, put on his boots, got into his uniform, and 
was transformed inte a soldicr. Then he returned home, 
took uff his boots, put on his slippers again, and became 
euce more e civilian. ‘The white breeches, the stockings 
and the shoes were Lever worn more than one any. On 
the morrow these Imperial cast-off clothes belonged to 
the vulet-de-chambre. 











Me 


It is three o'clock. A salvo of artillery announces 
that the ceremony at the Invalides is at an end. I meet 
B... He has just come ont. The sight of the coffin 
has produced an ineftable impression. 

The words which were spoken were simple and grand. 
‘The Prince de Joinville said to the hing: “ Sire, I present 
to you the body of the Emperor Napoleon." The king re- 
plied: “J receive it in the name of France." Then be 
said to Bertrand: ‘General, place upon the coffin the 
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glorious sicord of the Emperor.” And to Gourgaud: 
“ General, place upon the coffin the hat of the Emperor.” 

Mozart’s Fequien hed but little effect. Beautiful 
music already faded with age. Music too, alus, becomes 
faded with age ! 

The catafalque was only finished one hour hefore the 
arrival of the coflin. B.. . was in the church at eight 
o'clock in the morning. It was as yet ouly hulf draped, 
aud ladders, tools and workmen encumbered it. The 
crowd were coming in during this time. Large gilt palms 
of five or nix feet in height were tried on the four corners 
of the catafalqne. But after being put in position they 
were seen to produce but a poor effect. ‘They were 
yemoved.* 

The Prince de Joinville, who had not seen his family 
for six months, went up and hissed the hand of the 
Queen, and heartily shook hands with his brothers and 
sisters. The Queen received him iu stately fashion with- 
out demunstration, as a Queen rather than as a mother, 

During this time, the archbishops, enrés and priests 
bung the Lequicacutin pace around the coffin of Napoleon. 


The procession was fine, but too excInsively military, 
sufficing for Bonaparte, not for Napoleon. All the 
bodies in the State should have figured in it, at least 


© 98rd of Teerwhes—Since the trunster of the coflin, the church 
of the Invaluks is open to the ervd who vit it, There pat 
through it daly a hundred thou-and pe 1~on-, fiom teu eck h in the 
fom @dick i the evaung. The lighting of the 
M. Duchat L Mimeter of 
le stated 1y the nay i> said t+ be a tun of 
the Emperor), teas ok wl at this expense, 
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by deputy. The fact is, the thoughtlessness of the 
government has heen extreme. It was in haste tq be 
done with the affair. Vhilippe de Ségur, who followed 
the car as a furmer aide-de-camp of the Emperor, told 
me how at Courbevuie, on the banks of the river, in ap 
atmosphere of fourteen degrees, this morning, there was 
not even a waiting-room with a fire in it. These two 
hundred veterans of the Emperor’ household had to 
wait for en hour ond a half in a kind of Greek 
temple exposed to the wind from all quarters of the 
compans, 

The same neglect was shewn with respect to the steain- 
boats which tock the budy from Tavre to Paris, a journey 
remarkable nevertheless for the earuest and solemn 
demeanour of the riverside populations. None of these 
boats was suitably fitted up. Victuals were wanting. Ne 
beds. Orders given that ne one should land. The 
Prince de Joinville was oldiged to sleep, one of a party 
of twenty, in a common rovrn upon a table. Others slept 
andernesth. The men slept on the ground, and the 
more fortunate upon benches or chairs. It seemed as 
though thore in authority were in ill-bumour. The 
Prince complained openly of it, and said: In this effair 
all that emanates from the people is great, all that 
emanates from the government is paltry, 


Wishing to reach the Champs-Filysdes. I crossed the 
suspension bridge where I paid any ludépenny, A real 
y, fur the mub whieh crowds the bridge 





act of gencrosi 
neglects to pay, 
The legions and -wgiments are in battle array in the 
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Avenue de Neuilly. The avenue is decorated, or, rather, 
dishonoured slong its entire length by fearful statues in 
plaster representing figures of Fame and triumphal 
columns crowned with golden cagles and placed in a 
blank space upon grey marble pedestals. The street- 
‘boys amuse themselves by making holes in this marble 
which is made of cloth. 

Upon each column are seen between two bundles of 
triculoured flags, the nmne and the date of one of the 
vietories of Bonaparte. 

An inferior theatrical looking group occupies the top of 
the Are de Triomphe: the Emperor erect upon a car sur- 
rounded by figures of Fame, having on his right, Glory, 
and on his left, Grandeur. What is the meaning of » 
statue of grandeur? How can grandeur be expresned 
by means of a statue? Js it in making it larger than 
the others? Thir is monumental nonsense. 

This scenic effect, poorly gilt, is turned towards Paris. 
By going to the other side of the Arc, one can sce the 
back of it. It is a regular theatrical set piece. On the 
side looking towards Neuilly, the Einperor, the Glorics, 
and the Fames become simply pieces of framework 
clumsily shaped. 

With regard to this matter, the figures in the Avenue 
des Invalides have been strangely choscu, be it said by 
the way. The published list gives bold and singulur 
conjunctions of names.—Here is one: Lobau. Charle- 
magne. Hugs Capet, 


A few months ago, I was taking a walk in these same 
Champs-Elysées with Thiers, then Prime Minister. He 
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would withont doubt have managed the ceremony with 
greater puccess. He would have put his heart ingo it. 
He had idensx. He loves aud appreciates Napoleon. He 
told me some anecdotes of the Emperor. MM. de Rémuat 
allowed him to see the unpublished memoirs of his mother. 
There are in them a hundred details. The Emperor 
wax good-natured aud loved to tense people. To tease 
is the malice of good men, Caroline, his sister, wanted 
to bea (jueen, He made hera Queen—Queen of Naples. 
But the poor woman had many troubles frum the moment 
she lad a# throne, and became as she sat on it somewhat 
enreworn and faded. One day, ‘T'alma was breakfasting 
with Napoleun—etiquette permitted Talma to come only 
to breakfast, Hereapon, Queen Caroline, just arrived 
from Naples, pale and fatigned, call» upon the Exnperor. 
Ife looks wt lax, then turns towards Talma, much em- 
harrassed between these two majesties, “ Mydear Talma," 
ho said, “they all want to be Queens, they Jose their 
beauty in consequence. Look at Caruline. She is a 
Queen ; she ix ugly. 





Av J pass, the demolition is just being finished of the 
imaumerable stands, draped with black, and ornamented. 
with ront seats, which have heen ereeted by speculators 
at the entrance to the Avenne de Neuilly, Upon one of 
thom, facing the Beaujon garden, I read this in-cription: 
—Srata to let, Auxterlitz grand stand. Apply to Me 
Berthellomat, eon 

On the other side of the Avenue, upon a showman’s 
booth adorned with frightful pictorial signs representing, 
one of them the death of the Emperor, the other the 
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egcounter at Mazagran, I read another inscription: 
Napoleon in his cofin. Thres half-pence. 

Men of the lower classes pass by and sing: Long live 
my great Napoleon! Long live old Napoleon! Hawkers 
make their way through the crowd, shouting: Tobacco 
and cigars! Others offer to the passers-by some kind of 
hot and steaming liquor out of a copper tea-urn covered 
with a black cloth. An old woman at a stall coolly puts 
on an under-garment in the midst of the burly-burly. 
Towards five o'clock, the funeral car, now empty, returns 
by way of the Avenue des Champs-Elysées to be put 
up under the Arc de Triomphe. ‘This is a capital idea. 
But the magnificent spectre-horses are tired. They walk 
with difficulty, and slowly, notwithstanding all the efforts 
of the drivers. Nothiug stranger can be imagined than 
the shouts of hu-ko and dia-ku lavished upon this 
Imperial, but at the same time fantastic, team. 

I return home by the boulevards. The crowd there is 
immense; suddenly it falls back and looks round with a 
certain air of respect. A man passes proudly by in its 
midst. He is an old huzzar of the Imperial Guard, a 
veteran of great height and lusty appearance. He is in 
full uniform, with tight-fitting red trousers, a white 
waistcoat with gold braid, a sky-blue pelisse, a busby 
with a grenade and plaited Joop, his sword at his side, his 
sabretache beating upon his thighs, an eagle upon his 
satchel. All round him the little children cry: Vive 
Y¥Empereur ! 

It is certain that all this ceremony has been curiously 
like a juggle. The government appeared to fear the 
vhantom which it had raised. It seemed ag though the 

R 
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object was both to show and to hide Napoleon. Every. 
thing which would have been too grand or too tonghing 
was left out of sight. The real and the grandiose were 
coucenled beneath more or Jess spleudid coverings, the 
Tmperin] procession was juggled into the military proces- 
sion, the army was jugyled into the National Guard, the 
Chambers were juggled into the Invalides, the coffin was 
juggled into the conotaph. 

What was wanted on the contrary was that Napoleon 
should be taken up frankly, honoured, treated royally and 
popularly as Emperor, and then strength would have 
‘been found just where a failure almost took place. 


To-day, the 8th of Muy, I returned to the Invalides 
to sec the St, Jérome chapel, where the Emperor is 
temporarily pluced. All traces uf the ecremony of the 
36th of December lave disappeared from the esplanade. 
The quincunses have been ent out afresh: the grass, 
however, lins not yet grown again. There was some sun- 
shine, accompanied now and then hy clouds and rain, 
The trees were green and lusty. The poor old pensioners 
wore talking quictly toa gronp of youngsters, and walking 
iu their little gardens full of Lonyucts. It is thot 
delightful period of the year when the late lilacs have 
shed their petals, when the early laburnums are in bloom, 
The great shadows of the clouds pass rapidly across the 
forecourt, where stands nuder an archivault on the first 
floor, a plaster equestrian statue of Napuleun, a rather 
pitiful counterpart to the equestrian Louis XIV. boldly 
chiselled in stone over the great portal. 

All round the court, elow the caves of the building, 
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are still stuck up, as the last vestiges of the funeral, the 
long parrow strips of black cloth upon which lad been 
painted in golden letters, three by three, tho names of the 
generals of the Revolution and the Empire. The wind 
begins, however, to tear them down here and there. On 
one of these strips, of which the torn end floated in mid- 
air, I read these three names : 


SAURET—CHAMBURE—HIUG ... 


The end of the third name had been torn and carried off 
by the wind. Was it Mugo or Huguet? 

Some young soldiers were entering the church. I 
followed these tourluurous, aa the phrase goes now-a-dayn. 
For in time of war the soldier calls the citizen a péhin, in 
time of pence the citizen calls the soldier a tonrlonrou. 

The church was bare and cold, almost deserted. At 
the end, a large gray cloth covering, stretched from top to 
bottom, hid the enormous archivault of the dume. Behind 
this covering could be heard the muffled and almost 
funereal sound of hammers. 

I walked about for an instant or two reading upon the 
pillars the names of all the warriors buried there. 

All along the nave above our heads, the flags conquered 
from the enemy, that accumulation of splendid tatters, 
were gently wafted near the roof. In the intervals between 
the blows of the hammers, I heard a muttering in n corner 
of the church. It was au old woman at confession. 

The soldiers went out and myself behind them. They 
turned to the right along the Metz corridor, and we 
mixed with a tolerably large aud very well-dressed crowd 

ne 
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gving in that direction. The corridor leads to the inner 
court in which the minor entrance to the Jome is sitpated. 

Thore I found three more statues, of lead, taken I 
know not where from, which I remember to have seen on 
this same sput as a little child in 1816, at the time of the 
mutilation of buildings, dynasties, and nations, which 
took pluce at that period. These three statues, in the 
worst style of the Empire, cold as allegory, gloomy as 
mediocrity, stand alongside the wall there, on the grass, 
amidst a mass of architectural capitals, with an indesorib- 
able suggestion of tragedies which have been damned, 
One of thom leads u lion by a chain, and represents 
Might. Nothing can appear no much out of place as a 
statue standing upon the ground without a pedestal ; it 
Tooke like a horse without a rider, or a king without a 
throne. There are but two alternatives for the soldier,— 
battle or denth ; there are but two for the king,—empire 
or the tomb ; there are but two for the statue,—to stand 
erect against the sky or to lic flat upon the ground. A 
ttatue on foot puzzles the mind and bothers the eye. 
One forgets that it is of plaster or bronze, and that 
bronze dues not walk uny more than plaster, and one is 
tempted to say to this poor creature with a human face 
so awkward and wretched-loohing in its ostentatious 
attitude: ‘Now then, go on, be off with you, march, 
keep going, move yourself! The ground ix beneath your 
feet, What stops you? Who hinders you?’ The 
pedestal at least explains the want of motion. For 
statues og for men, a pedestal is a small xpace, narrow 
and respectable, with four precipices around it. 

After buving passed by the statues, J turned to the 
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right and entered the church by the grent door at the 
rear,facing the boulevard. Several young women pass 
through the doorway at the same time as myself, laughing 
and calling to each other. The sentry allowed us to 
pass. He was a bent and melancholy-looking old 
soldier, sword in hand, perhaps an old grenadier of the 
Imperial Guard, silent and motionless in the shadow, 
and resting the end of bis worn wooden leg upon a 
marble fleur-de-lys, half chipped out of the stone. 

To get to the chapel where Napoleon is, one has to 
walk over a pavement tesselated with flours-do-lys. The 
crowd, women and soldiers, were in haste. E entered the 
church with slow steps. 


A light from above, wan and pale, the light of a work- 
shop rather than of a church, illuminated the interior of 
the dome. Immediately under the cupola, at the spot 
where the altar was and the tomb will be, stood, covered 
on the side of the aisle by the mass of black drapery, the 
immense scaffolding uscd in pulling down the baldachin 
erected under Louis XIV. No trace of this batdachin 
remained save the shafts of six great wooden columns 
aupporting the head. These columns, destitute of 
capital or abacus, were still supported vertically by six 
shaped logs which bad been put in place of the pedestals. 
The gold foliage, the spirals of which gave them a 
certain appearance of twisted columus, had already dis- 
appeared, leaving a black mark upon the six gilt shafts. 
The workmen perched up here and there inside the 
peaffolding looked like great birds in an enormous cage. 

Others, below, were tcaring up the stone floor. Others 
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again parsed up and down the church, carrying their 
ladders, whistling and chatting. ° 

On my right, the chapel of Saint-Augustin was full of 
débriz, Huge blocks, lroken and in heaps, of that 
aplendid mosaic work in which Touis XTV. had set his 
fleurs-de-ly5 snd sunflowers, concenled the fret of Saint 
Monica and Saint Alipa, looking wonder-stricken and 
shocked in their niches. The statue of Religion by 
Girardon, crect between the two windows, looked gravely 
down upon this confusion. 

Beyond the chapel of Saint-Angustin, some large marble 
slabs, which had formed the covering of the dome, pliced 
vertically against each other, half hid a white, war-like, 
recumbent figure of a warrior benenth a rather high 
pyramid of bluck marble fined in the wall, Underneath 
this figure, in a gap bi tween the flngstones, could Le read 
the three letters— 

UBA 


It was the tomb of Vavnan. 

On the opposite ride of the church, in front of the 
tomb of Vauban, was the tomb of Turenne. The latter 
had been trented with greater respect than the other. 
No accumulation of ruins rested sgninst that great 
sculptural design, more pompous than funereal, made for 
the stage rather than the church, in harmony with the 
frigid and exalted ctiquette which ruled the art of 
Tonis XIV. No palirade, no mound of rabbish pre- 
vented the passer-by from secing Turenne attired as a 
Roman Emperor dying of en Austrian bullet above the 
bronze bas-relief of the battle of Turckheim, or from 
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dpciphering this memorable date: 1675, the year in 
which Turenne died, the Duke de Saint-Simon was born, 
and Louis XIV, laid the foundation-stone of the Hotel 
des Invalides. 

On the right, against the scaffolding of the dome and 
the tomb of Turenne, between the silence of this 
sepulchre and the noise of the workmen, in a little 
barricaded and deserted chapel, I conld discern behind a 
railing, through the opening of a white arch, a group of 
gilt statues, placed there pell-mell, and doubtless torn 
from the baliachin, conversing apparently in whispers 
on the subject of all this devastation. There were six 
of them, six winged and luminous angels, six golden 
phantoms, gloomily illuminated by a pale stream of 
sunlight. One of these statues indiented to the others 
with uplifted finger the chapel of Saint-Jéréme, gloomy, 
and in mourning drapery, and seemed to utter with 
consternation the word: Napvleon. Above these six 
spectres, upon the cornice of the little roof of the chapel, 
& great angel in gilt wood was playing upon a violoncello 
with eyes upturned to heaven, alinost in the attitude 
which Veronese ascribes to Tintoretto in the Marringe at 
Cana. 

By this time, I had arrived at the threshold of the 
chapel of Saint-Jéréme. 


A great archivault, with a lofty door-curtain of rather 
paltry violet cloth, stamped with a fret-work pattern, and 
with golden palm-leaves ; at the top of the door-vurtain, 
the Imperial eseutcheon in painted wood; on the left, 
two bundles of tricoloured flags, surmounted with eagles 
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looking like cocks touched up for the occasion ; pen- 
sioners wearing the Legion of Honour, carrying pikes; 
the crowd, ailent and reverential, entering under the 
archwey; at the extremity, eight or ten paces distant, an 
iron gateway, bronzed; upon the gateway, which is of a 
heavy and fecble style of ornamentation, lions’ heads, gilt 
N.'s with a tinsel-like appearance, the arms of the 
Empire, the main-dejustice* and sceptre, the latter 
surmounted by a seated miniature of Charlemagne, 
erowned and globe in hand; beyond the gateway, the 
interior of the chapel, a something indescribably august, 
formidable, and striking: a swinging Jamp alight, a 
golden cagle with wide-spread wings, the stomach 
glistening in the gloomy reflection of the lamplight, and 
the wings in the reflection of the sunlight; under the 
eagle, beneath # vast and dazzling bundle of enemies’ 
flaga, the coffin, the cbony supports and brass-handles of 
which were visible; upon the coffin, the great Imperial 
crown like that of Charlemagne, the gold laurel diadem 
like that of Cesar, the violet velvet pall studded with 
‘bees; in front of the coffin, upon a credence-table, the 
hat of St. Helena and the sword of Eylau; upon the 
wall, to the right of the coffin, in the centre of a silver 
shield, the word Wagram; on the left, in the centre of 
another shield, another word: Austerlitz; all round, 
upon the wall, a hanging of violet velvet embroidered 
with bees and eagles; at the top, on the spandrel of the 
nave, above the lamp, the eagle, the crown, the sword, and 

* The main-de-justice was the sreptre, surmounted by a hand, 
which was used at the coronation of the kings of France—TZrene- 
lator’s note, 
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the coffin, a fresco, and in this freseo the angel of jndg- 
mem sounding the trumpet over Saint-Jéréme asleep— 
that is what I saw at a glance, and that is what a minute 
sufficed to engrave upon my memory for life. 

The hat, low-crowned, wide-brimmed, but little worn, 
trimmed with a black ribbon, out of which appeared a 
small tricoloured cockade, was placed upon the sword, of 
which the chased gold hilt was turned towards the 
entrance to the chapel and the point towards the coffin. 

There was some admixture of meanncss amidst all this 
grandeur. It was mean on account of the violet cloth, 
which was stamped and not embroidered; of the paste- 
board painted to look like stone; of the hollow iron made 
to look like bronze ; of thet wooden escutcheon; of those 
N.’s in tinsel; of that canvas Roman column, painted to 
look like granite ; of those eagles almost like cocks. The 
grandeur was in the spot, in the man, in the reality, in 
the sword, in the hat, in that engle, in those soldiers, in 
that assemblage of people, in that ebony coffin, in that 
ray of sunlight, 

The people were there as before an altar, in which the 
Supreme Being should be visible. But in leaving the 
chapel, after having gone a hundred steps, they entered 
to see the kitchen and the great saucepan. Such ia the 
nature of the people. 


It was with profound emotion that I contemplated 
that coffin. I remembered that, less than a twelvemonth 
previously, in the month of July, a M.—— presented 
himself at my house, and after having told me that he 
was in business ag a cabinet-maker in the Rue dea 
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Tourelles, and a neighbour of mine, begged me to give 
him my advice respecting an important and previous 
article which he was commissioned to make just then. 
As Iam greatly interested in the improvement of that 
smal] internal architecture which is called furniture, I 
responded favourably to the request, and accompanied 
M. — to the Rue des Tourelles. There, after having 
inde me pass through several large, well-filled rooms, 
and shown me an immense quantity of oak and mahogany 
furniture, Gothic chairs, writing-tables with carved rails, 
tables with twisted lega, among which I udmired a genuine 
old sideboard of the Renaissance, inluid with mother-of- 
pearl and marble, very dilapidated and very charming— 
the cabinct-muker showed me into a great workshop full 
of activity, hustle and uoise, where some twenty workmen 
were nt work upon some kind or other of pieces of black 
wood which they bud in their hauds. I saw, in a corner 
of the workshep, a hind of large black ebony box, about 
eight feet long and three feet wide, ornamented at each 
end with big brass rings. 1 went towards it, “That is 
precisely," said the employer, “what I wanted to show 
to you.” "This black box was the voffin of the Emperor. 
1 pnw it then. I saw it again to-day. I saw it empty, 
hollow, wide open. I saw it once more full, tenanted by 
a great souvenir, for ever cloned. 

Lremember that I contemplated the inside for a long 
time. 1 looked especially wt a Jong pale streak in the 
ebony which formed the left-hand side, and I said to 
myself: ‘In a few months the lid will be closed upon 
this coffin, and my eyes will perhaps have been closed 
for three or four thousand years before it will be given to 
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any other human eyes to see what I see at this moment— 
the inside of the coffin of Napoleon.’ 

I then took all the pieces of the coffin which were not 
yet fastened. I raised them and weighed them in my 
bands. The ebony was very fine and very heavy. The 
head of the establishment, in order to give me nn iden of 
the general effect, had the lid put on the coffin by six 
men. I did not like the commonplace shape given to 
the coffin, a shape given nowadays to all coffins, to all 
altars, and to all wedding easkets. I should have pre- 
ferred thnt Napoleon should have slept in an Ngyptian 
tomb like Sesostris, or in a Roman sarcophagus like 
Merovée. That which is simple is also imposing. 

Upon the lid shone in tolerably large characters the 
name: Napoleon. “ What metal aro these letters made 
of?” Lasked the man. He replicd : “Tu copper, but they 
will be gilded.” ‘These letters,” I rejoined, ‘ must be in 
gold. Tu less than a hundred years, copper letters will 
have become oxydised and will have ¢aten into the wood- 
work of the coffin. How much would gold letters cont 
the State?" ‘ About twenty thousand francs, sir.” The 
same evening, I ealled on M. Thiers, who was then Pre- 
sident of the Council, and I explained the matter to him. 
“You are right,” suid M. Thiers, “the letters shall be 
of gold; I will go and give the necessary order for them.” 
Three days aftcrwards, the treaty of the 15th of July 
burst upon us; I do not know whether M. Thiers gave 
the order, whether it was executed, or whether the letters 
on the coftin are gold letters. 


I left the chapel of Sniut-Jéiéme us four o'clock was 
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striking, nnd I said to myself as I left: ‘ To all appearance, 
here is a tinscl N which smashes, eclipses, and supergedes 
tho marble L’s with their crowns and fleurs-de-lys of 
Louia XIV. ; but, in reality, it is not so. If this dome 
is narrow, history is wide. A day will come when 
Louis XIV. will have his dome restored to him, anda 
sepulchre will be given to Napoleon. The great King 
and the great Emperor will each be at home, in perce 
the one with the other, both venerated, both illustrioas— 
the one becaure he personifies royalty in the eyes of 
Europe, the other because he represents France in the 
eyes of the world.” 





To-day, the 11th of March, 1841, three months after- 
wards, I saw once more the Explanade of the Invalides. 

I went to sce an old officer who was ill. The wenther 
was the finest imaginnble ; the sun was warm and young ; 
it was a day for the end ruther thon the beginning of 
spring. 

The whole exphinade ig in confusion. It is encumbered 
with the ruin of the funeral. The seaffulding of the 
piatforma has been removed. The squares of grass 
which they covered have reappeured, hideously cut up 
by the decp ruts of the builder's waggons. Of the statues 
which lined the triumphal avenue, twe only remain stand- 
ing—Mareeau and Duguesclin. Here and there heaps of 
stone, the remains of the pedestals. Soldiers, pensionera, 
apple-women, wander about amidst this fallen poetry. 

A merry crowd was passing rapidly in front of the 
Invalides, going to see the artesian well. In a silent 
corner of the Esplanade stood two omnibuses, painted a 
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chocolate colour (Béarnaises), bearing this inscription in 
largerletters :— 


PUITS DE L'ABATTOIR DE GRENELLE. 


Three months ago they bore this one :— 
FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON AT THE INVALIDES, 


In the courtyard of the building, the sun clcered and 
warmed a crowd of youngsters and old men, the most 
charming sight imnginable. It was public visiting day. 
The curious presented themselves in groat numbers. 
Gardeners were clipping the hedges. ‘The lilacs were 
bursting into bud in the little gardeus of the pensioners. 
A little boy of fourteen years uf age was singing at the 
top of his voice while sitting up on the carriage of the 
last cannon on the right, the same one which killed a 
gendarme in firing the first funeral salvo on the 15th of 
December. 

I may mention, by the way, that during the Inst three 
months, these excellent sixteenth and seventeenth century 
pieces have been perched upon hideous little cast-iron 
carriages, producing a most mean and wretched effect. 
The old wooden carriages, enormous, squet, massive, 
worthily supported these giguntic and magnificent bronzes, 
A bevy of children, languidly looked after by their nurses, 
each of whom was leaning against her soldier, were play- 
ing amongst the twenty-four great culverins brought 
from Constantine and Algiers. 

These gigantic engines, at least, have been spared the 
affront of uniform carriages. They lie flat on the ground 
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on the two sides of the gateway. Time has painted the 
bronze a light end pretty green colour, and they are 
covered with arnbesques on large plates. Some of them, 
the least lanudsenic, it inust be admitted, are of French 
manufacture. Upon the breech is the inscription 
Franguis Durand, metal-fonuder to the King of France, 
Algic 

While 1 copied the inscription, a tiny little girl, pretty 
and fresh-coloured, dressed all in white, amused herself 
hy filling with sand, with her ruddy little fingers, the 
touch-hole of one of these great Turkish caunons. A 
peusiuner, with bare sword, standing upen two wooden 
legs, aud no doubt guarding this artillery, looked at her 
fp she did so, aid smiled 

dust us Twas having the Explauade, towards three 
o'clock, a little group walked slowly across it. It was 
composed of a man dressed in black, with n band of 
emape on his arm aud hut, followed by three others, of 
whom one, dad ina blue Mouse, hd a little boy by 
the hand, ‘Fhe man with the crape had under his arm a 
hind of box of x lightish colour, hilf hidden under a 
Wack cloth, which he carried ay a musician carries the 
case in which his instrament is kept. I approached 
them. The black man was an undertaker’s mute; the 
box was a child's coffin, 

The courve taken by the little procession, parallel with 
the front of the Invalides, intersected at a right angle 
that which three months ago lad been followed by the 
hearse of Napoleva. 





1841. 


ORIGIN OF FANTINE. 


¥. 11. was elected to the Académie one Tuesday. 
Two days afterwards, Madame de Girardin, who lived 
at that time in the Rne Laffitte, invited him to dinner. 

At this dinner was Bugeaud, as yet only o general, 
who had just been appuinted Governor-General of 
Algeria, and who was just going out to his post. 

Bugeaud was then a man of sixty-five years of age, 
Vigorous, with a very fresh complexion, and pitted with 
small-pox. He had a certain abruptness of manner 
which was never rudeness. He was a mixture of rustic 
and man of the world, old-fashioned and easy mannered, 
having nothing of the heaviness of the old martinet, 
witty and gallant. 

Madame de (+irardin placed the general on her right 
and V. H. on her left. A conversation sprang up 
between the poet and the suldier, Mudamne de Girardin 
acting a» interpreter. 

The generul was in very hud hwnour with Algeria. 
He maintained that this conquest precluded France 
from speaking firmly to Europe ; that nothing was easier 
to conquer than Algeria, that the forces could easily be 
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blockaded there, that they would be taken like rats, and 
that they would make but one mouthful ; moreover, that 
it was very difficult to colonize Algeria, and that the soil 
wes unproductive; he had examined the land himself, 
and he found that there was a distance of a foot and a 
half between cach stalk of wheat. 

“So then,” raid V. H., “that is what has become of 
what was fornerly cnilud the grauary of the Romans! But 
even supposing it were as you say, I think our new con- 
quest is a fortunate and grand affair. It is civilization 
trampling upon barbarism. It is an enlightened people 
which goes out to a people in darkness, We are the 
Greeks of the world; it is for us to illumine the world. 
Onr mission is being accomplished, I only sing Hosanna! 
You differ from me, it is clear. You speak as a soldier, 
as aman of action. I speak as a philosopher and a 
thinker.” * 

V. HL. left Madlame de Girardin rather early. It was on 
the 9th of January. It was snowing in large flakes. He 
had on thin shoes, and when he was in the street he saw 
that it was impossible to return home on foot. He went 

* In 1816—five years aflerwarls—the opinion of Marshal Bageaud 
hal completely changed. He came to sce Victor Hugo, then « 
Poor of France, to ley him to speak on the subject of the Bulget, 
Bugeaud rail, experience had convinced him that the annexation of 
Algeria to France had ecacellent poiuts ; that he had discovered a 
auitable system of eoloniation ; that he would people the Mitidja—a, 
great teble-land in the interior of Africa—with civ colonists 5 
that, side hy side, be would establish a culony of sol Te took 
& lance og a comparison: the handle would be the civilians, the 
spear the troops; so that the two coloniva woukd join without being 
intermingled, &¢., ke. To sum up, General Buzeand, whom Africa 
had made a Marabul and Duke d’Iely, had become very favourable 
to Africa, 
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along the Rus Taitbout, knowing that there was a cab- 
rank gn the boulevard at the corner of that street, 
‘There was no cab there. He waited for one to come. 

He was thus waiting like nm orderly on duty when he 
saw @ young inn, well and stylishly dressed, stoop and 
pick up a great handful of snow and put it down the 
back of a woman of the streets who stood at the corner 
of the boulevard, in a low-necked dross. The woman 
uttered a piercing shrick, fell upon the dandy and atruck 
him. The young man retarned the blow, the woman 
responded, and the battle went on in a ereacendn, 80 
vigorously and to such extremitics that the police 
hastened to the apot, 

They seized hold of the woman and did not touch the 
Tan. 

Seeing the police laying hands upon her, the unfor- 
tunate woman struggled with them. Dut, when she 
was securely seized, she manifested the deepest grief. 
While two policemen were pushiug her along, each hold- 
ing one of her arms, she shouted: “I have done no 
harm, I assure you! It is the geutleman who interfered 
with me. I am not guilty; I implore you leave me 
alone! I have dune no harm, really, really!" 

“Come, move on; you will have six months for this 
business.” 

The poor woman, at these words: “* You will have six 
months for this business," once more began to defend her 
conduct, and redoubled her supplications and entreaties. 
The policemen, not much moved by her tears, dragged 
her to a police station in the Rue Chauchat, at the back 
of the Opéra. 

® 
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Y. H., interested in spite of himself in the 
woman, followed them, amidst that crowd of People 
which is never wanting on such an occasion. 

Arriving near the station, V. H. conceived the idea of 
going in and taking up the canse of the woman. But he 
aid to himself that he was well known, that just then 
the newspapers had been full of his name for two days 
past, and that to mix himself up in such an affair was to 
lay himself open to all kinds of disagreeable bauter. In 
short, he did not go in. 

The office into which the girl had been taken was on 
the ground-floor, overlooking the strect. He looked 
through the windows at what was going on. He saw the 
poor woman lie down upon the floor in despair and tear 
her hair; he was moved to pity, he began to reflect, and 
the result of his reflections was that he decided to 
go in. 

When he set foot in the office, a man who was seated 
before a table, lighted by a candle, writing, turned round 
and said to him in a sharp, peremptory tone of voice: 
“What dv you want, sir?” “Sir, I was a witness of 
what tovk pluce just now ; I come to make a deposition as 
to what I saw, and to speak to you in this woman's 
favour.” At these words, the woman lovked at V. H. 
in mute astonishment, and as though dazed. “Your 
deposition, more or less interested, will be unavailing. 
This woman has been guilty of an assault in a public 
thoroughfare. She struck a gentleman. She will get six 
months’ imprisonment for it.” 

The woman once more began to cry, scream, and roll 
over aud over. Other women, who had come and joined 
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her, said to her: “We will come and see you. Never 
mind. , We will bring you some linen things. Take that 
for the present.” And at the same time they gave her 
money and sweetmeats. 

“When you know who I am,” said V. H., “ you will, 
perhaps, change your manner and tone, and will listen 
to me.” 

“Who are you, then?” 

Y. H. saw no reason for not giving his name. 

He gave his name. The Commissary of Police, for he 
was a Commissary of Police, was prolific of excuses, and 
became as polite and deferential aa he had before been 
arrogant ; offered him a chair, and begged him to be good 
enough to be scated. 

Y. H. told him that he had seen with his own eyes a 
geitleman pick up a snowball and throw it down the back 
of the woman; that the latter, who could not even sec 
the gentleman, had uttered a cry indicating sharp pain; 
that indeed she had attacked the gentleman, but that 
she was within her right; that apart from the rudeness 
of the act, the yivlent and sudden cold oecasioned by the 
snow might, in certain circumstances, do the woman the 
moat serious injury; that so far from taking away from 
this woman, who had possibly a mother or a child to 
support, the bread so miserably carned, it should rather 
be the man guilty of this assault upon her whom he 
should condemn to pay a fine; in fact, that it was not the 
woman who should have been arrested, but the man. 

During this defence, the woman, more and more sur- 
prised, beamed with joy and emotion. ‘‘ How good the 
gentleman is!" she said, “how good he is! I never 

za 
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knew wo good a gentleman. But then I never saw him. 
I do not know him at all.” . 

The Coinmissary of Police said to V. H.: “1 believe 
all that you allege; but the policemen have reported the 
caso, and there is a charge made ont. Your deposition 
will be entered in the chargeshect, yon may be sure. 
But justice must take its course, and I cannot set the 
woman at liborty.” 

“What! After what I have just told you, and what is 
the truth—truth which you cannot and do not doubt—you. 
are going to detain this woman? Then this justice ia a 
horrible injustice |” 

“There is only one condition on which I could end 
the matter, and that is that you would sign your deposi- 
tion. Will you do 50?” 

“If the liborty of this woman depends on my signature, 
here it ia.” 

And V. HI. signed. 

‘Tho woman continually repeated: ‘How good the 
gentleman is! Tow good he is!” 

These unhappy women are astonished and gratefal not 
only when they are treated with sympathy; they are 
none the teas so when they are treated with justice, 


1842, 


FIESCHL 
Aprit 14th, 

Ix the Boulevard? du Templo just now the house of 
Fieschi is being pulled down. The rafters of the roof 
are destitute of tiles. The windows, without glass or 
frames, lay bare the interior of the rooms. Invide, 
through the windows at the corner of the yard, can be 
seen the staircase which Fieschi, Pepin, and Morey went 
up and down so many times with their hideous project in 
their heads. The yard is crowded with ladders and 
carpenter’s work, and the ground fluor is surrounded by 
a timber hoarding. 

‘What can be seen of Fieschi’s room appears to have 
been embellished and decurated by the different lodgers 
who have inbabited it since. The walls and cviling are 
covered with a paper sprinkled with a small pattern of 
greenish hue, and upon the ceiling an ornanieutal bead- 
ing, also papered, makes the outline of a Y. This 
ceiling is, however, already bruken in and much crucked 
by the builder's pick-axe- 

Upon the subject of the Fieschi trial, I have from the 
Chancellor himself, M. Pasquier, several details which 
are not known. 
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As long as Fieschi, efter his arrest, thought that* his 
accomplices were in sympathy with him, he rémained 
silent. One day, he learnt through his mistress, Nini 
T.assave, the one eyed woman, that Morcy said: “ Whata 
pity the explosion did not kill him!" From that moment, 
Fienchi was possessed with hatred ; he denounced Pepin 
and Morey, and was as assiduous inv auining them as he 
had previously been anxious to save them. Morey and 
Pepin were arrested. Ficschi became the energetic sap- 
porter of the prosecution. Ile entered into the most 
minute detail», revealed everything, threw light on, 
traced, expluined, wr d, mnnarked everythi.g, and 
failed iv nothing, never telling any falsehood, and caring 
little about putting bis head under the knife, provided 
the two other heads fell. 

One day, he said to M. Pasquier: “ Pepin is such a 
fool that he entered in his account-bovk the money he 
gave me for the machine, setting down what it was to be 
used for. Make a xearel at his house. Take his accounte 
book for the six first months of 1835. You will find at 
the head of a page an entry of tlis hind made with his 
own hand.” His instructions are followed, the search is 
ordered, the book ix found. M. Pusqnicr examines the 
book, the Procureur-CGenéral examines the look ; nothing 
in discovered. ‘This scvms strange. For the first time, 
Ficschi wns at fnult. He is told of it: “ Luok again.” 
Useless rervarches, trouble wasted. ‘The commissioners 
of the Court are reinforeed by an old examining maogis- 
tratc, whom this affair maken a Councillor at the Royal 
Court in Paris (M. Gaschon, whom the Chancellor Pas- 
quier, in telling me all this, called Gacon or Cachon). 
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Phis judge, an expert, takes the book, opens it, and, 
in twe minutes, finds at the top of a page, as stated, the 
memorandum which formed the subject of Fieschi’s accu- 
sation. Pepin had been content to strike it through 
carelessly, but it remained perfectly legible. The Presi- 
dent of the Court of Peers and the Procurator-General, 
from a certain habit readily understood, had not read the 
passages which were struck through, and this meworan- 
dum had escaped them. 

The thing being discovered, Ficschi is brought for- 
ward, and Pepin is brought forward, and they are 
confronted with each other before the book. Consterna- 
tion of Pepin, joy of Fieschi. Pepin falters, grows 
confused, weeps, talks of his wife and his three children. 
Fieschi triumphs. The examination was decisive, and 
Pepin was lost. The sitting had been long; M. Pasquier 
dismisses Pepin, takes out his watch, and suys to Fieschi: 
“ Five o'clock! Come, that will do fur to-day. It is 
time for you to go to dinner.” Fieschi leaped up: 
“Dinner! Oh! I have dined to-day. I have cut off 
Pepin’s head!” 

Fieschi was correct in the smallest particulars. He 
said one day that at the moment of his arrest he had a 
dagger upon him. No mention was to be found of this 
dagger in auy of the depositions. ‘‘Fieschi,” said M. 
Pasquier, ‘‘ what is the use of telling lies? You had 
no dagger.” “Ah! President,” said Fieschi, “when I 
arrived at the station-house, I took advantage of the 
moment when the policemen had their backs turued to 
throw the dagger under the cainp-bed on which I had 
to sleep. It must be there still. Haves search made. 
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Those gendarmes are a filihy lot. They do not sweep 
underncath their beds." A visit was made to the slation- 
house; the camp-bed was removed, aud the dagger waa 
found. 

I was at tho Peers’ Court the day before his condemna- 
tion. Morcy was pale and motionless. Pepin pretended 
to be reading a newspaper. Fioschi gepticuluted while 
talking loudly and Jangling. At ono moment, he rose 
and said: “My lords, in a few duys my head will be 
severed from ny body ; I shall be dead, and I shall rot in 
the carth. I have connuitted a crime, end 1 render a 
service. As for my crime, Lam going to eapiate it. As 
for my service, you will gather the fruits of it, After 
me, no more riots, uo more assassinations, no more dis- 
turbances. 1 shall have sought to kill the King; I 
hull have succeeded in saving him.” These words, the 
gesture, the tone of voice, the hour, the ppot, struck me. 
The man appeared to me eourageous and resulute. I 
suid so to M. Pasquier, who answered me: “ He did not 
think he was to dic.” 

He was a bravo, & mercenary, nothing che. He had 
served in the ranks, and he miacd up hip crime with some 
sort of military ideas. *t Your cundact is very dread- 
fal,” M. Pusyuicr said to him; “to blow up perfect 
wtrangers, people who have done you no harm whatever— 
passer-by.” Fieschi coldly replied: ‘1t is whut is done 
by soldiers in un wnbush.” 


1842. 
THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF ORLEANS. 


Yestunpay, July 18th, the Duke of Orleans died of an 
accident. 

On this subject, when one reflects upon the history of 
the last hundred and fifty years, an idea crosucs the 
mind. Louis XIV. reigned, his son did not reign; 
Louis XV. reigned, his gon did not reign; Louis XVI. 
reigned, his son did not reign; Napoleon reigned, his 
son did not reign; Charles X. reigned, his son did not 
reign; Louis-Philippe reigna, his son will not reign. 
Extraordinary fact! Six times in succession homan 
foresight designates from amidst a whole people the head 
which is to reign, and it is preciscly that one which does 
not reign, ‘The fact is repented with dreadful and 
mysterious persistency. A revohition comes about, a 
universal uphenval of ideas which engulfs in a few years a 
past of six centuries, aud the whole social life of a great 
nation; thi» furmidable eummotion overturns everything 
exeepting the fuct to which we have referred; this, on 
the contrary, it causes to spring up amidst all that it 
demolishes; a great Empire is established, a Charle- 
taagne appears, a new world arises, the fact continues to 
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repeat itsclf ; it appears to be of the new world as well as 
ofthe old world. The Empire falls, the old blood regrns; 
Charlemague las vanished, exile takes the conqueror, 
and returns those who were proscribed; revolutions 
gather again and burst, dynasties change threo times, 
event follows event, the tide ¢bbs and tlows; still the fact 
remains, perfect, uninterrupted, without modification, 
without brenk. Since monarchies have existed, law says: 
The eldest sun of the King always reigns ; and now for a 
hundred and forty years, the event has answered: The 
eldest son of the King never reigns. Toes it not seem as 
though it is nlaw which ix revealing itself, and revenling 
itself, in the inexplicable order of human oceurrences, 
with a degree uf persistency and exactiinde which up to 
the present had belonged only to material facts? Would 
it not be startling if certain laws of history were to be 
made manifest to men with the same preciseness, the 
same inflexibility, and, so to speak, the same harshness, 
as the great laws of uature? 





For the Duke d’Orleans when dying, a few mattresses 
were hurriedly thrown upon the ground, and the head of 
the bed was made of an old arm-chuir turned upside 
down. 

A buttered stove was at the back of the Prince’s head. 
Pots aud pans and coarse earthenware vexscls ornamented 
a few board» slong the wall. A larye pair of shears, a 
fowling-piece, one or two penny coloured pictures fastened 
with four nails, represented Mazagran, the Wandering 
Jew, and the Attempt of Fiesehi. A portrait of Napoleon 
and a portrait of the Duke of Urleans (Louis-Philippe) as 
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# Colonel-in-chief of huzzars, completed the decoration 
of the wall. The flooring wasa square of plain red bricks. 
Two old wardrobes propped up the Prince's death-bed on 
the left-hand side. 

The Queen's chaplain, who assisted the vicar of 
Neuilly at the moment of the Extreme Uncetion, is a 
natural son of Napoleon, the Abbé... , who much 
resembles the Emperor, minus the air of genias. 


Marshal Gérard was present at the death, in miform ; 
Marshal Soult, in a black cont, with hin fare like 
that of an old bishop; M. Guizot, in a black cout; 
the King, in black trousers and a brown cout. The 
Queen had on a vivlct silk gown trimmed with black 
lace. 


uly 20th. 

God has vouchsafed two gifts to man: hope and 
igmorance. Ignorance is the better of the two. 

Every time the Duke d’Orleans, the I’rinve Royul, went 
to Villiers to his summer palace, he passed by « rather 
squalid-looking louse, with ouly two stureys and a single 
window to euch of its two storeys, and with a wretched 
shop, painted green, upon the level of the street. This 
shop, without auy window on the ruadway, hud only one 
door through which could be seen in the shadow 2 counter, 
a pair of scales, a few common wares displayed upon the 
floor, above which was puiuted in dirty yellow letters this 
inscription: Gzocery Srores. It is not quite certain 
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that the Duke d’Orleans, young, light-hearted, merry; 
happy, cver noticed this doorway; or if he oocasiortally 
cast an cye upon it in passing quickly along the road on 
pleasure intent, he prubably looked upon it as the door of 
some wretched hhop, some rookery, some hovel. It was 
the doorway of his tomb. 


‘To-day, Wednesday, I visited the spot where the Prince 
fell, now exactly a weck ago. It is at that part of the 
roadway which is comprised between the twenty-sixth 
and twenty-seventh tree on the left, counting the trees 
from the intersection of the road in the open cireus at 
the Porte Muillut. The roudway from side to side is 
twenty-one paving-stones wide. ‘The Prince smashed his 
forehead upon the third and fourth paving-stones on the 
left, near the edge. ad he been thrown eighteen 
inches further, he would have fallen on the bare carth. 

The King has had the two blvod-stained paving-stones 
removed, und to-day could still be distinguished in spite 
of the mud of a ruiny duy the two new stones just put in. 

Upon the wall upposite, between the two trees, a cross has 
been cut in the plaster by passers-by, with the date: July 
18th, 1812. At the side is written the word: Murtir 
(sie). 

From the spot where the Prince fell can be seen, on the 
right, through a vista formed by the houses and trees, the 
Are de I'Ktvile. On the same side, and within pistol- 
shut, rises a great white well surrounded by sheds and 
rubbish, bordered by a moat and surmounted by a con- 
fased muss of cranes, windlasses aud scaffoldings. These 
are the fortifications of Paris. 
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While I examined the two paving-stones and the cross 
traced upon the wall, a gang of schoolboys, all in straw- 
hats, suddenly surrounded me, and these young fresh- 
looking and merry faces grouped themselves with heedleas 
curiosity around the fatal spot. A few steps further on a 
young nurse kissed and caressed a little baby, at the same 
time shonting with laughter. 

The house in which the Prince expired is No. 4, and is 
situated between a soap manufactory and a low eating- 
house and wine-shop keeper's. Tho shop on the ground- 
floor is shut. Against the wall, on the right-hand side of 
the door, was placed a rough wooden seat, npon which 
two or three old women were basking in the sun. Over 
their heads was stuck up, upon the green ground of the 
coloured wall, a large bill, bearing these words: Esprit 
Putot Mineral Water. A pair of whito calico curtains at 
the window of the first floor seom to indicate that the 
house is still occupied. A number of men, sitting at 
tables and drinking at the neighbouring wine-shop, 
talked and laughed noisily. Two doors further on, upon 
the house No. 6, nearly opposite the spot where the 
Prince was killed, is painted up this sign in Linck lettera: 
Chanudet, stone-mason. 

Singular fact; the Prince fell to the loft, and the post- 
mortem examination shewed that the body was contused 
and the skull smashed on the right-hand side. 

M. Villemain (it wes he himself who told me this the 
day before yesterday) arrived at the Prince's side hardly 
half-an-hour after the accident. All the royal family were 
already there. 

On seeing M. Villemain enter, the King hastened 
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towards him and said: “It is a terrible fall; he is still 
unconscious, but there is no fracture, the limbs are all 
supple and uninjured.” ‘Fhe King was right; the whole 
hody of the Prince was healthy aud intact save the head, 
which, without outward tear or cut, was broken under the 
skin like a plate, Villomain told me. 

Tn spite of what hus been said on the subject, the 
Prince neither wept nor spoke. The skull being shat- 
tered and the brain torn, thi» would have been impossible. 
There was but a particle of orgunic life. The dying 
man did not see, feel, oy suiler. M. Villemain only saw 
him move his legs twiee. 

The left-hand side of the road is occupied by gardens 
and summer hows; on the right-hand side there is 
nothing but hovels, 


On the 13th of July, when the Prince quitted the 
Tuileries for the last time, he passed, first of all, that 
himan monument which awakens most powerfully the 
iden of endurance, the ebclisk of Itnmeses ; but he might 
lave called to mind that on this same spot had been raised 
the seattold of Lowis XVI. He next passed the mone- 
ment which awakens in most splendid fashion the idea of 
glory, the Are de Triomphe de l’Etoile ; but he might have 
called to mind that under this same arch had passed the 
coftin of Napoleon. Five hundred steps further on, he 
passed a road which owes its ominous name to the in- 
surrection of the Gth of October, fomented by Philippe- 
Egalite against Louis XVI. This rond is called the 
Route de la Rerolte. Tust as they entered it, the horses 
which conveyed the grandson of Kgalite ran away, rerolted, 
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wo to speak, and two-thirds of the distance down this fatal 
rond,the Prince fell. 

The Duke d’Orleans was named Ferdinand after his 
grandfather of Naples, Philip after bis fathcr and his 
grandfather of France, Louis after Louis XVI., Charles 
after Charlea X., and Henry after Henry V. Iu hia 
burial certificate was omitted (was it by design ?) his 
Sioilian nnme of Rosvlino. I confess I regretted the 
omission of this pleasing name, which recalled Palermo 
and Sainte-Rounlie. Some sort of ridicule was feared. 
Rosolino sounds charming to pocts and whimsical to 
commonplace people. 


Ae I came back tuwards six o’cluck in the evening, I 
noticed a bill printed in large letters, stuck here and 
there upon the walls, with the words: “Fite at Neuilly, 
July 8rd.” 


A DREAM. 


November 14th, 

Henzz is a dream which I dreamt this night. I write 
it aelely on accuunt of the date. 

I was at home, but in a home which is not my own 
and which I do not know. There were several large 
reception-rooms, very handsome, and brilliantly lighted. 
Tt was cvening. A summer evening. Iwas in one of 
these rooms near «# table with some friends, who were my 
friends in the dream, but not one of whom do I know. 
A lively conversation was going on, accompanied by 
shouts of Janghter. The windows were all wide open. 
Suddenly I hear a noise behind me. I turn round, and 
I see coming toward: me, amidst a group of persons 
whom I do not know, the Duke d’Orleans. 

I went up to the Prince with an expression of delight, 
but otherwise without surprise. The Prince appeared 
very lively and in good humour. I do not remember 
what clothes he wore, 

1 held out my band to him, thanking him for coming 
thus cordially to my house without sending up bis name, 
I remember very distinetly haying said to him: “ Thank 
you, Prince.” Ho answered me with a shake of the 
hand. 
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At that moment I turned my head and saw three or 
four men placing upon the mantelpiece x bust of the 
Duke d’Orleans in white marble. I then perceived that 
there was already on the same mantelpiece another bust 
of the Prince in bronze. The men placed the marble 
bust in the place of the bronze bust and silently with- 
drew. The Prince led me towards one of the windows, 
which, as I have said, were open. It seems to me that 
in doing so we went out of one room into mother. My 
mind is not clear as to this, The Prince and I sat down 
near the window, which levked ont upon a splendid 
prospect. It was the interior ofa city. In my dream I 
perfectly recognised this city, but in reality it was a place 
Thad never seen. 

Underneath the window stretched for a long distance 
between two dark blocks of buildings a broad stream, 
made resplendent in parts by the light of the moon. 
At the far end, in the mist, towered the two pointed and 
enormous steeples of a strange sort of cathedral; on the 
left, very near to the window, the eye looked in vain 
down a little dark alley. I do not remember that there 
were in this city any lights in the windows or inhnbitants 
in the streets. 

This place was known to ine, I repeat, and I was 
speaking of it to the Prince nx of a city which T had 
visited, and which I congratulated him in having coine 
to see in his turn. 

The sky was of a tender blue and a lovely softness. 
In one place some trees, barely visible, were wafted in 
@ genial wind. The stream iippled gently. Whe whole 
scene had an indescribable air of calin. It seemed ns 

. 
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though in this spot one could penetrate into the very 
soul of things. I called the attention of the Prince to 
the fineness of the night, and I distinctly remember that 
T raid these words to him: “You are a Prince; you will 
be tanght to admire human politics ; learn also to admire 
nature.” 

As I was spenking to the Duke d’Orleans, I felt that 
my nose begin to bleed; I turned, and I recognived, 
qnong BeMe persons who were converning at a little dis- 
tance behind us in low toncs, M. Melesville and M. 
Blangui. ‘The blood which 1 felt streaming down my 
mouth wid cheeks was very dark and thick. The Prince 
looked at it as it streamed, and continued to speak to me 
without betraying any surprise. I tried to stop this 
bleeding with my handkerchief, but without success. At 
length I turned to M. Blanqui, and said; ‘You are a 
doctor: step this blecding, and tell me what it means.” 
M. Bhagni, who was a doctor ouly in my dream, and 
who in renlity is a politieal economist, did not answer 
me. 1 contined to converse with the Prince, and the 
blood coutined to flow, 

I do not quite know how if was that I ceased to take 
any notice of the blood which deluged my face. At 
this poiut there is a brief interval of mist and confusion, 
in which T no longer distinguish, except very imperfectly, 
the figures of the dream. What I do know is, that 
suddenly I heard in the apartment which we lind just 
Jeft a fresh commotion, similar to that which bad ushered 
in the arrival of the Duke d’Orleans. One of my friends 
enme in and said to ne: “It is General La Fayette who 
has vome to see you.” I hastily rose, and re-entered 
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the first apartment. General La Fayette was really there ; 
I recogaised him perfectly, and I locked upon his visit 
quite asa matter of course. He was leaning upon his 
son George, who was broad-faced, ruddy, and jovial 
Yooking, and who laid hold of my hands, shaking them 
very heartily. The general was very pale. He was 
surrounded by many unknown persons. 

It is impossible for me to recall what I paid to the 
general, and what he said to me in reply. At the ond 
of w few moments, he said to me: Tam ina hurry, I 
must go; give me your arm to the door,” Then he 
leant his left elbow upon my right shoulder, and his 
right elbow upon the left shuulder of his son George, and. 
we made our way at a very slow pace towards the door, 

Just as I arrived ut the staircase, and was about to 
descend with the general, I turned and cast a glance 
behind me. My look evidently darted at this instant 
through the thickness of all the walls, fur I sw all over 
several Inrge apartments. There was no one in them 
now; there were lights everywhere still, but sdl was 
deserted. But I saw, alone and still seated in the sane 
place in the recess of the same window, the Duke 
Orleans looking sadly at me, At this moment I 
awoke. 

Thad this dream on the night of the 13th to the Lith 
of November, 1842, precisely four month» after the dauth 
of the Duke d'Urkuus, who was Killed on the 1th of 
July, and on the very uight of the day when the periud of 
mourning for the denth of the Prince expired. 
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1843. 
ROYER-COLLARD. 


Tune 16th, 





Yesrerpay, at the A ‘mie, the sitting not yet having 
begun, M. Royer-Collard and M. Dallanche came and 
sat benide au We cutered into conversntion. It was 
rather a conversation between two than three. I listened 
more than I spoke. 

“The hot weather has come at last, 
Collard. 

© Yeu," replied M, Ballanche, “ but it is too hot. The 
heat is already foo much for me.” 

“What! are you not a Southerner, then?” 

“No. This heat overpowers me. 1 submit to it, I 
resign inyxcli.” 

“ We must resign ourselves to the seasous as to men,” 
said M. Rover-Collard. 

© Resiguation ix the hasis of everything.” 

“Vf we could not learn resignation,” continued M, 
Royer-Collard, © we should die of rage.” Then, after a 
moment’s silence, and emphasizing his words in the 
planner peculiar to him: “I do not say we should die in 
arage; I say we should die of rage.” 





said M. Royer- 
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“As for me, anger is no longer a part of my ¢ispori- 
tion. ' have none left.” 

“TF no longer get angry,” rejomed M. Royer-Collari, 
“ because I refiect that halfan-hour afterwards I ghall no 
longer be angry.” 

“And I," replied M. Ballanche, ‘ no longer get angry, 
because it upsets my mind,” 

After a moment's silence he added with a smile: “The 
last time I was angry was at the period of the Coalition. 
The Coalition—yes, yes; the Coalition was my last fit of 
anger.” 

“ Even sv early as that? [no longer got angry,” replied 
M. Royer-Collard. “I looked on at what was being done, 
I protested a great den] more innide than outside myself, 
ag a man protests who does not xpenk. After that time, 
I remained three years louger in the Chamber. I regret 
it. It was three ycurs tuo long. I remained too Jong in 
the Chamber; I should have retired from it sooner. 
Not, however, at the period of the Revolntion of July ; 
not at the period of the refusal of the oath of allegia 
my mutives would have been misnnderstood.” 

I said : “ You are right; there was in the Revolution 
of July a basis of justice which you eaunut ignore ; you 
were not one of those who could protest agninst 

“Neither did I do 50,” replied M. Royer-Collard, 
smiling. “I do not blame those who acted otherwise 
then as I did. Everyone has his conscience, and in 
public affeirs there are many ways of being honest. Men 
are honest according to their lights.” 

He remained silent for a moment, as though scraping 
up his recollections ; then he resmned: 
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*€ Well, after all, Charles X., too, was honest.” Then 
he relapsed into silence. e 

IT left him to ponder for a moment, and, wishing to 
know his inncrmost thoughts, I resumed : 

“Whatever may have een said of him, he was, as a 
king, an honest man; and whatever may have beon said 
of him also, he only fell through his own fault. Histo- 
rian may represent the inutter as they please, but there 
itis. It was Charles X. who overthrew Charles X.” 

“Yox," replied M. Royer-Collard, at the same time 
nodding his head with a grave token of ansent; “it ie 
true he overthrew himself; he would lave it. It is said 
he had bad udyiners. It ix falve—fulse. No one ndvised 
him. It hn» been said that he consulted Cardinal de In 
¥arre, M. de Latil, M. de Polignae, hiv suite. Would to 
Hleayen he had done so! Noue of those who surronnded 
him had Jost their hends as completely as he did; none 
of them would have given him such bad advice as he gave 
himself. All these who surrounded the King—those 
who were called the courtiers—were wiser than himself." 

M, Royer-Collard rennined silent for a moment, then 
continued, with a sad smile, which he often axsmned 
duving the conversation : 

“ Wiser, that iy to say, less insane,” 

Another panse ; then he added = 

* No, nobody advised him.” 

And after another pause : 

And nothing advised him. He had always, from his 
youth upwards, preserved his own identity. He was still 
the Count d'Artois ; he had not changed. Not to change, 
if one should live ty be eighty years of age, that was the 
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only quality which he valued. He called that having a 
personglity. He said that, since the Revolution, there 
had been in France and in the era only two men, M. do 
La Fayette and himself. He esteemed MM. de Ta Fayette.” 

“Asa matter of fact,” I said, ‘they were two braine 
fashioned in very much the same way. Dut they hore 
boured a different iden—that is all.” 

* And they were both of them constructed,” eontinucd 
M. Royer-Collard, “to pursue their idea to the end. 
Charles X. was destined to do what he did. It was fatal. 
I knew it; I was acquainted with the King, I saw him 
from time to time, As I was a Royalist, he used to 
receive me with friendliness, and treat me kindly. I 
readily foresaw the stroke which he was meditating. M. 
de Chateaubriand, however, did not believe in it. Ue 
came to see me on his return from his mission as Ambas- 
sador at Rome, and asked me what I thought of it. I 
told him how it was. Opinious were divided. The best 
authorities doubted whether such madness way possible. 
But I myself did not duubt. 7 anay say, tat on the 
day when I took up to the King the Address of the two 
hundved and twenty-one—it was towards the end of 
February, 1830—I read the cvents of July in hi» looks.” 

“« How did he receive you ?” L asked. 

“Very coldly. With solemnity. With gentleness. I 
read the Address to him, simply but finuly, without 
emphasizing any of the passages, but withont slurring 
any of them. The King listened to it as he would have 
done to anything else. When I had finished ” Tere 
M. Royer-Collard stopped short, and then added, with 
the same sad smile; “ What I am guing to tell you is uot 
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very king-like. When I hed finished speaking—the king 
was seated on what was called the throne—he drew forth 
from under bia thigh a paper, which he unfolded and 
read to us. It was his rcply to our Address, He showed 
no anger. Ife showed a good deal two years previously, 
at the period of the other Address—you know, M. Bal- 
lanche, that which was drawn up by M. Delalot. It 
was the custom to comumuicute the Address to the 
Chmuber on the previous evening, so that the King 
might prepure his reply. When the King received the 
Delulot Address, in the presence of the Ministers, he burst 
into such a fit of rage, that Lis shouts could be heard 
from the Carrousel. He declared point-blank that he 
would not receive the Address, and that he would dissolve 
the Chumter, The King wa» in a state of fury, and this 
was at its height. ‘Che moment was a perilous one. M. 
de Poitulis, who was then Keeper of the Seals, risked it. 
You know M. de Portalis, Monsicnr Victor Hugo; I do 
not tell you he is a hero, but sce the influence of a 
candid word upon an obstinate disposition. ML. de Por- 
talix, standing before Chiles X., pimply said to him: 
‘Tf auch are the inteutions of the King for to-morrow, 
the King must give us uow his orders for the day after 
to-morrew.”  Strunge to say, these few words appeased 
exigui pulreris jactu. He 
turned with an air of sexx towards M. de Martignac, 
and said te hin Well, Martignac, I will receive them ; 
but sit down at the table, take a pen, and prepare me a 
plain and uncompromising reply, worthy of a king of 
France.” M. de Murtignae obeyed. As he wrote, the 
anger of the King further subsided: and when M. de 
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Martignac had finished, and he read to the King the 
draft pf the answer, alrendy much softened by the con- 
ciliatory disposition of Martignac, Charles X. seized the 
pen to strike ont half of it, and tone down the remainder. 
‘That is how anger disappears—even the anger of a king; 
even the anger of a sinbborn man; even the anger of 
Charles X.” 

At this moment, as the pitting bad already began a 
few minutes ago, the Director of the Acadéinie (MI. 
Flourens) rung his bell, avd an usher eried: “To your 
seats, gentlemen.” 

M. Royer-Collard rose, and said to me: “But none 
of these details will be guthered up, and they will never 

appear in history.” 

“ Perhapn,” I replied, 








1844 
KING LOUIS-PHILIPPE, 


Si pleuber, 


Kixe Louis-Philippe said to me the other day: 

“T was never in love bnt once in my life.” 

“And who with, Sire?” “ With Madame de Genli 
“Ab! but she was your tuter.” 

The King langhed, and replied : 

“As you say. Aud 2 strict tutor, I declare to you. 
She bronght np my sinter snd imyself quite ferociously, 
Getting up at six in the morning, hummer and winter ; fed 
upon milk, roast meats aud bread; never any luxuries, 
never any sweetments ; plenty of work und no play. It 
was she who aveustomed ine ty sleep upon boards. She 
made me learn o great variety of manual work ; thanks to 
her 1 enn work a little at every trade, including that of a 
barber-surgeon. J bleed my man like Figaro, I am 
a cabinet-maker, a groom, a mason, a blacksmith. She 
was rystematic and severe. From a very little boy I was 
afraid of her; I was a weak, lazy, and cowardly boy ; I 
was afraid of mice! She made me a tolerably bold man, 
with some amount of spirit. As I grew up, I perceived 
that she was very pretty. I knew not what possessed me 
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when she was present. I was in love, and did not know 
it. eShe, who was an adept in the matter, understood, 
and guessed what it was at once. She used me very 
badly. It was at the time when she wan intimate with 
Mirabeau. She constantly said to me: ‘Come, now, 
Monsieur de Chartres, you great booby, why are you 
always at my skirts?’ She was thirty-six years of age, I 
was seventeen.” 

The King, who saw that I was interested, continued : 

“Madame de Genlis has been much talked about and. 
little known. She has had children ascribed to her of 
whom she was not the mother, Punela wid Casimir, 
This is how it was: she Toved unything beantifal 
or pretty, she liked to have smiling faces uronnd her, 
Pamela was an orphan whum she took up on account of 
her beauty ; Casimir was the son of her doorkeepor. She 
thonght the child charming; the father used to beat the 
son: ‘Give him to me,’ she said, one day. The man 
consented, and that is how she got Casimir. In u little 
while Casimir became the master of the house. She was 
old then. Pamela she had in her youth, in ow own 
time, Mudame de Cenlix adored Pmocl. When it 
became necessary to go alrond, Madume de Genlis set 
out for London with my sister aud a adred louis in 
money. She took Pamela to London, The Jadies were 
wretched, and lived meauly in furnished apartments. It 
‘wos winter time. Meally, Monsicur Hugo, they did not 
dine every dry. The tit-Lits were for Pmuela, My poor 
sister sighed and was the victim, the Cilerclla. That 
is just how it was. My sister and Pamela, in order to 
economize the wretched hundred louis, slept in the same 
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room. There were two beds, but only one blanket, My 
vister had it ut first; but one evening Madame de G2nlis 
said to her: ‘You are well aud strong; Pamela is very 
cold, I have put the blmket on her bed.’ My sister was 
annoyed, but dared uot rebel; she contented herself 
with shivering (very night. However, my sister ond 
myself Ioved Madame de Geulis.” 

Madume de Geulis died three months after the 

Revolution of July. She lived jnst long enough to see 
her pupil King. Louis-Philippe was really in some 
degree of her muhing; she had edueated hin as though 
she had been a man, and not a woman. She positively 
refured to crown her work with the supreme education of 
love, A pirnnge thing this in a woman of so few scruples, 
that she should have first shuped the heart, and that she 
should have disdained to complete the wark. 

When she saw the Dnke dOrleans King, she simply 
said: Tam glad of it.” Her Inst years were poor, and 
almost wretched. It is true she had no skill in manage- 
ment, and senttercd her money broadenst in the gutter. 
The King often went to sce her ; be visited her up to the 
Jost days of her lite. Ilis sister, Madame Adelaide, and 
himvelf, never ceased to pay every hind of respect and 
deference to Madame de Gentis, 

Madame de Genlis complained somewhat of what she 
enlled the stinginess of the King. She said: “He was a 
Prince, } made 2 man of bim; he was chumsy, J made a 
ready may of him ; he was a bore, I made an entertain- 
ing man of him; he was a coward, I have made a brave 
man of him; he was stingy, I could not make a generous 
man of him. Liberal if you like, generous, 20.” 
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° Septem, 

M. Guizot goes out every day after breakfast, at mid- 
day, and spends au hour at the residence of the Princess 
de Liéven, in the Rue Saiut-Florentin. In the evening 
he returns, and except on official days, he xpends his 
whole evenings there. 

M. Guizot is fifty-seven years of age; the Princess is 
fifty-eight, With regard to this, the King ssid one 
evening to M. Duchatel, Minister of the Interior: “ TIng 
not Guizot @ friend to advise him? Let him beware of 
those North-country women. He docs uot understand 
them. When a North-country woman is old, and gets 
hold of a man younger than herself, she sucks him dry.” 
Then the King bursts out laughing. M-. Duehiitel, who 
ig fat and stout, who wears whiskers, and who is forty- 
five years of age, turns very red. 


October 


The King, when at home in the evening, does not 
usually wear any decoration, He is attired in a brown 
coat, black trousers, and a waistcoat of blick satin or 
white piqué. He has a white cravat, silk sturkings, with 
open-work in front, and polished shocs, Ilv wears o 
grey toupet ouly slightly concealed, and arranged in the 
style of the Restoration. No gloves. He is lively, 
good-natured, affuble, and chatty. 

His travels in England delighted him. He spoke to 
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me about them for an hour and a half, with much geati- 
culation, accompanied by many imitations of English 
pronunciation and ways, 

“TI was exceedingly well received,” he said, ‘‘ Mobs 
of people, acclamatious, salvues of artillery, banquets, 
ceremonies, fates, visits from the Corporation, an address 
from the City of London, nothing was wanting. In all 
this, two things especially touched my feelings. Near 
Windeor, at a posting stage, a man who had run after my 
carriage, camo and stood close to me at the window, 
whouting : ‘Vice le rot/ Vive leroi! Vive le roi!’ in 
French. ‘Then he added, also in French: ‘Sire, 
welcome to this old English nation; you ure in a country 
which knows how to appreciate you.” That man had 
never geen me before and will never see me again. He 
expects nothing of me. It seemed to me as though it 
was the vuice of the people. This affected me more then 
any other compliment. In France, at the next stage 
beyond Eu, a drunken man seeing me pass, shouted : 
‘There is the King come back; it ia all right now: 
the English are satisfied, and the French will be at peace.’ 
he contentment and peace of the two peoples, that 
indeed was my uim. Yes, I wus well received in Eng- 
lund. And, if the Emperor of Russia compared his 
reception with mine, it must bave been quite painful to 
him, he is so vain. He went to England before me 
tw prevent me from making my journey. It was a 
foolish proceeding. He would have done better to go 
after me. They would then have been obliged to treat 
him in the same way. In London, in particular, he is 
not liked. I do not know whether they would have got 
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the members of the Corporation to take the trouble to go 
and s& him. ‘Those aldermen are very resolute.” 


Louis-Philippe used to make great fan of the elder M. 
Dupin, who, thinking to heighten the refinements of 
Court language, calls Madame Adelaide, the sister of the 
King, Ma bells demoiselle. 


SAINT CLOUD, 
November, 

The King yesterday looked fatigued and careworn, 
‘When he perceived me, he led me into the apartment 
behind the Queen's room and said to me, as he showed me 
& large-sized tapestry couch, with parrots worked upon 
it in medallions: “Let ua sit down on these birds,” 
Then he took my hand, and said, in a somewhat bitter 
tone of complaint; ‘Monsieur Hugo, I am misunder- 
stood. I am said to be proud, I am said to Le clever, 
That means that I am a traitor. It grieves me. I am 
simply an honest man. I go the straight roud. Those 
who are acquainted with me know that J am uot wanting 
in frankness. Thiers, when he was acting with me, tok 
me one day that we were disugreed: ‘Sire, yon are 
proud, but I am prouder than you! ‘The proof that 
that is not so,’ I replied, ‘is that yon tell me su." M. de 
Talleyrand said to me one day: ‘ You will neser make 
anything of ‘Thiers, who, for ull that, would be an excellent 
instrument. But he is une of those men whe can ouly 
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be used on condition of satisfying their requirements. 
And he will never be satisfied. The misfortuge for 
himself as well as for you is that there is no longer any 
possibility of his being a Cardinal.’ Thiers is clever, 
but he has too much of the conceit of « self-made man. 
Guizot is better. He is a man of weight, a fulcrum; the 
species is a rare one, andI appreciate it. He is superior 
even to Casimir Périer, who had a narrow mind. His 
was the soul of a banker, weighted to earth like an 
iron-chest. Ah! How rare is @ true minister! They 
are all like schoolboys. The attendances at the Council 
are irksome to them; the most important affairs are 
disposed of at a gallop. They are in a hurry to be off to 
their departments, their commissions, their offices, their 
gossippings. In the period which followed 1880, they 
had « look of uneasiness and humiliation when I presided. 
Moreover, no real appreciation of power, little grandeur at 
heart, no sustained aim in policy, no persistency of will. 
They leave the Council as a boy leaves his class-room. 
On the day he Jeft the Ministry, the Duke de Broglie 
jumped for joy in the Council chamber. Marshal Soult 
arrives. ‘ What is the matter with you, my dear Duke t’” 
“Marshal, we are leaving the Ministry.’ ‘ You entered it 
like a wise man,’ said the Marshal, who had humour, 
“and you leave it like a madman.’ Count Mold now, had 
a way of yielding to me and resisting at one and the 
same time. ‘I am of the King’s opinion as to the general 
question, but not as to the expediency.’ Monsieur Hugo, 
if you only knew how things go on sometimes at the 
Council! The Right of Search treaty, the famous 
Right of Search, would you believe it, was not even read 
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at the Council? Marshal Sebestieni, at that time 
Minister, said: ‘Pray read the treaty, gentlomen.’ I 
said: ‘My dear Ministers, pray read the treaty.’ ‘Ob, 


we have no time, we know what it is; let the King sign 
it? thay anid. And T sioned.” 


1845. 


VILLEMAIN. 


December Tth. 

Duna the first days of December, 1845, I called on 
Villemnin. I had not seen him since the 8rd of July, 
exactly five months previously. Villemain had been 
seized during the lant days of December, 1844, with the 
eruel complaint which marked the close of his political 
career. 

It was cold, the weather was melancholy, I was 
melancholy myself: this was the time to go and console 
somebody. Consequently I went to see Villemain. 

He was then living in the rooms allotted to the life- 
Secretary of the Académie Frangaise, on the second 
floor of the right-hand staircase, at the far end of the 
second courtyard of the Institute. I ascended thia stair- 
case and rang at tho door on the right; n0 one came. I 
rang & second time ; the door opened. It was Villemain 
himself. He was pale, dejected, attired in a long black 
frock-coat, buttoned at the top with one solitary button, 
his gray hair unkempt. He looked at me with a melan- 
cboly look, and said without a smile: “Ah! it is you; 
good morning.” 
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Then he added: “Iam alone; I do not know where 
my sexyants are; come in.” 

He led me through a long corridor into an apartment, 
and thence into his bedroom. The whole abode is 
depressing, and seems in some way like the attic of a 
convent. In the bedroom, lighted by two windows open- 
ing on the courtyard, the only furniture was a mahogany 
bedstead, without curtains or counterpane; a sheet of 
white paper carelessly thrown upon the bed; one or two 
horaebair chairs; a chest of drawers between the two 
windows, and a writing-table covered with papera, books, 
newspapers, and opened letters. Nearly all these letters 
had printed headings, such as: House of Peers, Institute 
of France, Cotneil of State, Journal des Sarants, &e. 
Upon the mantelpiece, the Moniteur of the day, a few 
letters and a few books, among them the History of the 
Consulate and the Empire by M. de Lacretello, which 
has just appeared, 

Near the bed was a child’s cot with mahogany rails, 
covered with a green counterpane. Upon the wall, 
opposite the bed, hang three frames containing the litho- 
graphed portrait of Villemain and the portraits of the two 
eldest of his little daughters, painted in oil and tolerably 
like. Upon the mantelpiece a clock, which is out of 
order, and shews the wrong time; in the fireplace, a fire 
nearly out. 

‘Villemain made me sit down and took hold of my 
hands. He was rather disordered looking, but gentle 
and earnest. He asked me what I had been doing this 
summer, and said he had been on a journey, spoke of 
one or two common friends,—some with affection, others 

aa 
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with distrust ‘Then his appearance became calmer, and 
he conversed for a quarter-of-an-hour on literary topics, 
adopting a high tone, clear, simple, elegant, thoughtful, 
although still gloomy and not laughing once. 

Suddenly, he looked straight at me and said: ‘I have 
a painful matter in my mind, I am in trouble, I have dis- 
tressing anxieties. If you only knew what conspiracies 
there are against me!” 

“ Villemain,” J said, “be calm.” 

“No,” he rejuined, “it is really dreadful.” After 
& pause, he added, as though spenking to himself: 
“ They began by separating me from my wife. I loved 
her, and still love her. She had some mental failing; 
that may have engendered delusions. But what is much 
more certain is that they succeeded in arousing in her an 
antipathy towards me, and then they separated me from 
her, and afterwards separated my children from me. 
Those poor little girls are charming. Yon saw them; 
they are my delight. Well, I do not dare to go and see 
them, and when I sec them I simply assure myself that 
they are well, that they are bright and gay and fresh- 
looking, and I am afraid even to kiss them on the fore- 
head. Great Heavens, my very touch would be made an 
excuse, perhaps, fur harming them. How do I know 
what devices they are capable of? Therefore, I am 
separated from my wife, separated from my children, 
and now I am alone.” 

After a pause, he continued :—‘‘No, I am not alone. 
Tam not even alone. I have enemies, everywhere—here, 
outside, around me, in my dwelling. The fect is, my 
friend, that I made a mistake; I ought not to have entered 
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Upon political affairs. To succeed in them, to be firm 
and streng, I should have had a support; an internal 
support, happiness; an external support... . some 
one.” (He referred, doubtless, to the King.) ‘ These 
supports both failed me. I foolishly threw myself amidst 
men's hatreds. I was naked and unarmed. They fell 
violently upon me; at present I have done with every- 
thing.” 

Then suddenly looking at me with a certain look of 
anguish: “My friend, whatever may be said to you, 
whatever you may be told, whatever may be alleged about 
me, my friend, promive me that you will not believe any 
of the calumnies. They are so scandalous. My life is 
very gloomy, but quite blameless. if you only knew 
what things they concoct; they ars inconceivable. Oh! 
how infamous they are. It is enongh to drive me mad. 
If it were not for my little girls, I should kill myself. 
Do you know what they say? Ob! I will not repeat it 
«eo. . They say that at night, workmen come in through 
that window to sleep in my bed.” 

I burst out laughing. ‘And that distresses you? 
Why, it is foolish and absurd.” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘I am on the second floor, but they 
ere so cunning that they put great ladders at night 
against the wall to make peuple believe it. And when I 
think that these things, these villainies, are secretly told 
and openly believed, and—— no one defends me. Some 
look on me coldly, others with dissimulation. Victor 
Hugo, swear to me that you will not believe any 
calumny.” 
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He stood up. I was profoundly touched ; I said a fow 
ind and friendly words to quiet him. e 

He continued : 

“Ah! What abominable hatreds! This is how it 
began. When I went out of doors, they managed so that 
everything I saw should have an ominous look. I met 
only men buttoned up to the chin, people dressed in red, 
extraordinary costumes; women dressed half in black, 
half in violet, who looked at me and shouted for joy; and 
everywhere hearses of little children followed by other 
little children, some in black, others in white. You will 
tell me : ‘ But those are mere omens, and a vigorous mind 
is not dinturbed by omens.’ Well, I know that. Itis 
not the omeus which alarm me, it is the thought thet I 
was eo much hated that people took all this trouble to 
bring round about me so many depressing sights. If a 
man hates me sufficiently to surround me constantly with 
@ flight of crows, what appals me is not the crows, but 
his hatred.” 

Hore I again interrupted him. “You have enemies,” 
T eaid to him; “ but you also have friends, think of that.” 

He abruptly withdrew his hands from mine. ‘ Now, 
just listen to what I am going to say to you, Victor 
Hugo, and you will know what I have in my mind. You 
will be able to tell how I suffer and how my enemies have 
succeeded in destroying all confidence and excluding all 
the light from within me. I no longer know what I am 
doing, or what is wanted of me. Now, you, for instance, 
are as noble a man as any that exists. You are of the 
blood of La Vendée, of military blood ; I will go further, 
and say of warriors’ blood; there is nothing in you that 
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is not pure and loyal ; you are independent of everybody ; 
I havesknown you for twenty years, and I have never 
seen you do any act which was not upright and honour- 
able. Well, you may imagine my misery, for in my soul 
and conscience, I am not sure you have not been sent 
here by my enemies to spy upon me.” 

‘He was in such anguish thet I could not but pity him. 
I took his hand once more. He looked at me with a 
haggard look. 

“ Villemain,” I said, ‘doubt that the sky is blue, but 
do not doubt that the friend who addresscs you is 
loyal.” 

“ Forgive me,” he rejoined, “forgive me. Ah! I 
know the things I have been saying are absurt. You, at 
least, have never failed me, although you may lave had 
sometimes to complain of me. But I have so many 
enemies. If you only knew! ‘This house is full of them. 
They are everywhere, concealed, invisible; they beset 
me. I foel that their ears are listening to me, I fecl that 
their looks are fixed upon me. What an anxicty it is 
to live like this!” 

At this moment, by one of those strange coincidences 
which sometimes happen as though by design, a little 
door hidden in the wainscoting ucar the fireplace sud- 
denly opened. He turned round ux hearing the noise. 

«What is it?” He went to the door, It commmni- 
cated with a little corridor. He looked into the corridor. 

“Ts there any one there?” he asked. 

There was no one. 

“Tt is the wind,” I said. 

He came back to me, placed his finger on his lips, 
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looked straight at me, and said in a low tone, and with 
an indescribable tone of horror, ‘Oh! no.” 

‘Then he remained for some moments motionless and 
silent, with his finger upon his lips like someone listening 
for something, and with his eyes half turned towards the 
door, which he had left open. 

I felt that it was time to speak earnestly to him. I 
made him sit down again, and took him by the hand. 

“Listen, Villomain,” I said, ‘‘ you have your enemies, 
numerous enemies, I admit——” He interrupted me, 
his face lighted up with a sad joy. 

“Ah!” he said, “you, at all events, admit it. All 
there fools tell me that I have no enemies, and that I am 
dreaming.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “ you have your enemies; but who 
has not? Guizot has enemies, Thiers has enemies, 
Lamartine has enemies. Haye I not myself been fighting 
for twenty years? Have I not been for twenty years 
pant hated, 1cnded, sold, betrayed, reviled, hooted, 
taunted, insulted, calumniated ? Have not my bouks 
been parodied and my deeds travestied ? I aleo am beset 
and gpied upen, I also have traps set for me, and I have 
even been made to fall in them. Who knows that I was 
not followed this very day as I came from my house to 
yours? But what is all that tome? I disdain it. It is 
one of the most difficult yet necessary things in life to 
learn to disdain. Disdain protects and crushes. Itisa 
breastplate and a club. You have enemies? ‘Why, it is 
the story of every man who has done a great deed or 
created a new iden. It is the cloud which thunders 
around everything which shines. Fame must have 
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enemies, as light must have gnats. Do not bother your- 
self about it; disdain. Keep your mind serene as you 
keep your life clear. Do not give your enemies the 
satisfaction of thinking that they cause you grief or pain. 
Be happy, be cheerful, be disdainful, be firm.” 

He shook his head sadly. ‘That is easy for you to 
say, Victor Hugo. As for me, I am weak. Oh! I know 
myself. I know my limitationr, I have some talent in 
writing, but I do not know how far it goes; I have some 
precision of thought, but I do not know how far it goes. 
I am soon fatigued. I have no staying power. I am 
weak, irresolute, hesitating. I have not done all that I 
could have done. In the realms of thought, I do not 
possess all that is needful for creating. In the sphere of 
action, I do not possess all that is necdful for struggling. 
Strength is precisely what I am wantivg in. And disdain 
is a form of strength.” 

He was lost in thought for a moment, then added, this 
time with a smile: “ Anyhow, you have dune me good; 
you have quieted me, I feel better. Equanimity is infoc- 
tious. Oh! if I could only bring mysclf to treat my 
enemies as you treat yours.” 

At this moment the door opened, and two persons 
entered, a M. Fortoul, I think, and a nephew of Ville- 
main’s. I rose. 

“ Are you going already ?” he said to mo. 

He conducted me through the corridor as far as the 
stairease. ‘There, my friend,” he said to me, “I 
believe in you.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘I have told you to despise your 
enemies. Do so. But you have two whom you must 
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take into account, and of whom you must rid yourself. 
‘These two enemies are solitude and brooding. Solitude 
brings sadness; brooding brings uneasiness. Do not 
remain alone, and never brood. Move about, go out, 
walk, mix your ideas with the surrounding air, breathe 
freely nnd with long breaths, visit your friends, come and 
gee ne.” 

“ But will you be at home to me?” he said. 

*T shall be delighted.” 

“When?” 

“ Every evening if yon like.” 

He hesitated, then said: ‘ Well, I will come. I want 
to nev you often. You have done me good. Good-bye. 
Tehall ree you Lefore long.” 

Heo hesitated aguin, then added : 

“But supposing 1 do not come?” 

“ Then,” I paid, “ T shall come to you.” 

T shook hands with him and went down the stairs, 

As I reached tho bottom, and was about to step into 
the courtyard, I heard his voice saying, ‘I shall see you 
before long, ch?” I looked up. He had come down 
one flight of stairs to bid me good-bye with a gentle 
smile. 


1846. 


ATTEMPT OF LECOMTE. 
Bay 81:6, 

Tue Court of Peers is summoned to try the case of 
another attempt upon the person of the King, 

On the 16th of April last the King went for a drive in 
the forest of Fontaineblean, in a char & bancs. At his 
side wns M. de Montalivet, and behind him were the 
Queen and several of their children, ‘They were return- 
ing home towards six o'clock, and were passing by the 
walls of the Avon enclosure, when two gunshots were 
fired from the left. No one was hit. Rangers, gen- 
darmes, officers of hussars who escorted the King, all 
gprang forward. A groom climbed over the wall and 
seized a man whose face was half masked with a necker- 
chief. He was an ex-Ranger-general of the forests of 
the Crown, who hed been dismissed from his post 
eighteen months before for a grave dereliction of duty, 
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June let, midday. 

The orators’ tribune and the President's chair have 
been removed. 

The accused is seated on the spot where the tribune 
usually stands, and is placed with his back to a green 
baize curtain, placed there for the trial, between four 
gendarmes with grenadiers’ hats, yellow shoulder-straps 
and red plumes. In front of him are five barristers, with 
white bands ot their necks and black robes. The one in 
the centre has the Cross of the Legion of Honour and 
grey hair. It is Maitre Duvergier, the Bétonnier.* 
Behind the prisoner, red benches, vecupied by spec- 
tators, cover the semicircle where the Chancellor usually 
presides. 

The prisoner is forty-eight years of age; he does not 
appear to be more than about thirty-six. He has nothing 
iu his appearance which would suggest the deed which he 
has done, It is one of thore calm and almost insig- 
nificant countenances which impress rither favourably 
than other General Voirol, who sits beside me, 
says to me: “ Ile looks a good-natured fellow.” However, 
a dark look gradually overspreads the face, which is some- 
what handsome, although of a vulgar type, and he looks 
like an ill-natured fellow. From the seat which I 
oceupy, his hair and moustache appear black. He has 
@ long face with ruddy cheeks. He casts his eyes almost 






# The Bitonnicr is the head of the Bar, and presides over the 
Council w hich regulates the etiquette of the profession,—Zvanslater’s 
note, 
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continually downwards ; when he raises them, every now 
and then, he looks right up at the ceiling; if he were a 
fanatic, I should say up to Heaven. He has a black 
cravat, © white shirt, and an old black frock-coat, with 
@ single row of buttons, and wears no ribbon although 
belonging to the Legion of Honour. 

General Berthuzéne leans forward towards me, and 
telis me that Lecomte yesterday remained quiet all day, 
but that he became furious when he was refused anew 
black frock-coat which he had asked for to appear in 
before the High Court. This is a trait of character. 

While the names of the Peers were being called over 
his eyes wandered here and there. To the preliminary 
questions of the Chancellor he replied in a low tone of 
voice. Some of the Peers called out: “Speak up!” 
The Chancellor told him to look towards the Court. 

The witnesses were brought in, amongst whom were 
one or two women, very stylishly dressed, and some 
peasant women. They are on my right, in the lobby on 
the left of the tribune. M. Decazes walks about among 
the witnesses. M. de Montalivet, the first witness, is 
culled, He wears the red ribbon, together with two 
stara, one of a foreign order. He comes in limping on 
account of his gout. A footman, in a russet livery with 
ered collar, assists him. 


Thave examined the articles brought forward in sup- 
port of the indictment, which are in the right-hand pas- 
sage. The gun is double-barrelled, with twisted barrels, 
the breéch ornamented with arabesques in the style of 
the Renaissance; it is almost a fancy weapon, The 
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blouse worn by the assassin is blue, tolerably well worn. 
The neckerchief with which he hid his face is a gotton 
neckerchief, coffee coloured, with white stripes. On 
these articles is hung a small card bearing the signatures 
of the prosecuting officials and the signature of Pierre 
Lecomte. 


Tune Oth. 

During an interval in the sitting I observed the man 
from a hort distance. He looks his age. He has the 
tanned skin of a huntsman and the faded skin of a 
prisoner. When he speaks, when he becomes animated, 
when he stands upright, his eppearance becomes strange. 
His gesture ix abrupt, hie attitude fierce. His right eye- 
brow rises towards the corner of his forehead and gives 
him on indescribably wild and diabolical appearance. 
‘He speuke in 4 muftied but firm tone. 

At one point, explaining his crime, he said : 

“T stopped on the 15th of April at the Place da 
Carrousel. 1t was raining. I stood under a projecting 
roof and louked mechanically at some engravings, There 
was & converbation going on in the shop at the side, where 
there were three men and a woman, I listened mechani- 
cally also. I felt sad. Suddenly I heard the name of 
the King; they were talking of the King. I looked at 
these men. I recognized them as servants at the Castle. 
They said that the King would go the next day to 
Fontainebleau. At that instant my idea appeared. It 
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appeared to me plainly, dreadfully. It left off raining. I 
stretched out my hand from beneath the projection of the 
roof. I found that it no longer rained, and I went away. 
I returned home to my room, to my little room, bare of 
furniture and wretched. I remained there alone for three 
hours. I mused, I pondered, I was very unhappy. My 
project continually recurred. And then the rain began to 
come down again. The weather was gloomy; a strong 
wind was blowing; the sky was nearly black. I felt like 
a@madman. Suddenly I got up. It was settled. I had 
made up my mind. That is how the idea came into my 
head.” 

At another moment, when the Chancellor said that the 
crime was without a motive, he ssid: 

“How so? I wrote to the King, once, twice, three 
times, The King did not reply. Oh! then...” 

He did not finish what he had to say; but his fist 
elutched the rail fiercely. At this moment he was terrific. 
He was a veritable wild man. He sits down. He is now 
composed. Calm and fierce. 

While the Procnrator-General spoke, he moved about 
like a wolf, and appeared furious, When his couuxel 
(Duvergier) : poke, tears came into his eyes. ‘Uhey ran 
down his checks, heavy and perceptible. 
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Fun. 6th, 


This is how it takes place. On his name being called 
in a loud voice by the clerk of the Court, each Peer rises 
and pronounces sentence also in a loud voice. 

The thirty-two Peers who have voted before me have 
all declared for the parricide's penalty. One or two have 
mitigated this to capital punishment. 

When my turn came, I rose and said: 

“ Considering the enormity of the crime and the small- 
ness of the motive, it is impossible for me to believe that 
the delinquent acted in the full possession of his moral 
liberty, of his will, I do not think he is a human creature 
having an exact perception of his ideas aud a clear con- 
sciousness of his actions. I cannot sentence this man to 
any other punishment but imprisoument for life.” 

I gaid these words in very lond tones. At the first 
words all the Peers turned round and listencd to me in 
the midst of a silence which seemed to invite me to con- 
tinue. I stopped short there, however, and sat down 
again. 

The calling of the names continued. 

‘The Marquis de Boissy said : 

“ We have heard these solemn words. Viscount Victor 
Hugo has given utterance to an opinion which deeply im- 
presses me, and to which I give my adhesion. I think, 
with him, that the delinquent is not in full possession of 
his reagzon. I declare for imprisonment for life.” 

The calling of the names continues with the lugu- 
briously monotonous rejoinder: “Capital punishment, 
patricide’s penalty,” 
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Proceeding by seniority, according to the dates at which 
the members of the House have taken their seate, the 
list comes down to the names of the oldest Peers. Viscount 
Dubouchage being called in his turn, said : 

“Being already uneasy in my mind during the trial, 
owing to the manner of the accused, but fully convinced 
by the observations of M. Victor Hugo, I declare that, in 
my opinion, the delinquent is not of sound mind. Viscount 
Hugo gave the reasons for this opinion in a few words, but 
in a way which appears to me conclusive. I supporthim 
in his vote, and I declare, like himself, for imprisonment 
for life.” 

The other Peers, of whom a very small number re- 
mained, all voted for the parricide’s penalty. 

The Chancellor, being called on last, rose and said: 

“I declare for the parricide’s penalty. Nowa second 
vote will be taken. The first vote is only provisional, 
the second alone is final. All are, therefore, at liberty to 
retract or confirm their votes. An opinion worthy of 
profound consideration in itself, not less worthy of con- 
sideration owing to the quaiter whence it emanates, has 
been put forward with authonity, although supported by a 
very small minority, during the progress of the voting. I 
think it right to declare here that during the continuance 
of the long enquiry preceding the prosecution, during 
seven weeks, I saw the accused every day, I examined 
him, pressed him, questioned him, aud, as old Parlia- 
mentarians say, ‘turned him round’ in every direction. 
Never for a single moment was his clearness of perception 
obscured. I always found that he reasoned correctly 
according to the frightful logic of his deed, but without 
mental derangement, as also without repentance. He is 
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nota madman. He is a man who knows what he wanted 
to do, and who admits what he has done. Let him suffer 
the consequences.” 

The second call has began. The number of Peers 
voting for the parricide’s penalty has increased, On my 
name being called, I rose. I said: 

“ The Court will appreciate the scruples of one in whose 
conscience such formidable questions are suddenly agi- 
tated for the first time. This moment, my lords, is a 
solemn one for all, for no one more than for myself. For 
eighteen years past I have had fixed and definite ideas 
upon the subject of irreparable penalties. Those ideas 
you are acquainted with. Ass mere author, I have pub- 
lished them; as 6 politician, with God’s help, I will 
apply them. As a general rule, irreparable penalties are 
repugnant to me; in no particular instance do I approve 
of them. I have listened attentively to the observations 
of the Chancellor. They are weighty, coming from so 
eminent a mind. I am struck by the imposing unanimity 
of this imposing assembly. But, while the opinion of 
the Chancellor and the unanimity of the Court are much, 
from the point of view of discussion, they are nothing in 
face of onc's conscience. Before the speeches began, I 
read, re-read, studied all the documents of the trial; 
during the pleadings, I studied the attitude, the looks, 
the gentures, T scrutinised the soul of the accused. Well, 
I tell this Court, composed as it is of just men, and I tell 
the Chancellor, whose opinion hns so much weight, that 
I persist in my vote. The accused has led 2 solitary life. 
Solitude is good for great, avd bad for little minds. 
Solitude disorders those minés which it does not en- 
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Tighten. Pierre Lecomte, a solitary man with a small 
mind, was necessarily destined to become a savage man 
with « disordered mind. The attempt upon the King, 
the attempt on a father, at such a time, when he was 
surrounded by his family; the attempt upon a small 
crowd of women and children, death dealt out hap- 
hazard, twenty possible crimes inextricably added to a 
crime determined upon,—thereis the deed. It is mon- 
strous. Now, let us examine the motive. Here it is: 
A deduction of twenty francs out of an annual allowance, 
& resignation accepted, three letters remaining un- 
answered. How can one fail to be struck by such a 
reconciliation and such an abyss? I repeat, in conclu- 
sion, in the presence of these two extremes, the most 
monstrous crime, the most insignificant motive, it is 
evident to me that the thing is absurd, that the mind 
which has made such a reconciliation and crossed such 
an abyss, is an illogical mind, and that this delinquent, 
this assassin, this wild and solitary man, this fierce, 
gavage being, isa madman. To a doctor, perhaps, he is 
not a madman; to a moralist he certainly is. I will add 
that policy is here in harmony with justice, and that it 
is always well to deny human reason to # crime which 
revolts against nature, and shakes society in its founda- 
tions. I adhere to my vote.” 

The Peers listened to me with profound and sympa- 
thetic attention. M. de Boissy and M. Dubouchage 
remained firm, as I did. 

There were 282 voters. This is how the votes were 
distributed -— 

uz 
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196 for the parricide’s penalty 5 
88 for capital punishment ; 
8 for imprisonment for life. 


The entire House of Peers may be said to have been 
displeased at the execution of Lecomte. He had been 
condemned in order that he might be pardoned. It was 
an opportunity for mercy held out to the King. The 
King engerly seized such opportunities, and the House 
knew this. When it learned that the execution bad 
actually taken place, it was surprised, almost hurt, 

Immediately after the condemnation, the Chancellor 
end Chief President Franck-Carré were summoned by 
the King. M. Franck-Carré was the Peer who had been 
delegated to draw up the case. They went to the King 
in the Chancellor's carriage. M. Franck-Carré, although 
he voted for the parricide’s penalty, was openly in favour 
ofa pardon, The Chancellor also leant in this direction, 
although he would not declare himself on the subject. 
On the way he said to President Frank-Carré: “I 
directed the enquiry, I directed the prosecution, I directed 
the trial. I had some influence over the vote. I will 
not give my opinion on the subject of a pardon. I have 
enough responsibility as it is. They will do what they 
like.” 

In the cabinet of the King he respectfully adopted the 
same tone. He declined to commit himself to a definite 
opinion on the subject of a pardon. President Frank- 
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Oarré was explicit. The King saw what was the real 
opiniomof the Chancellor. 

Maitre Duvergier had conceived an affection for his 
client, as a barrister always does for the client he has to 
defend. It is as common result. The Public Prosecutor 
ends by hating the accused, and the counsel for the 
defence by loving him. Lecomte was sentenced on & 
Friday. On the Saturday, M. Duvergier went to see the 
King. The King received him in a friendly manner, but 
said: “I will see about it; I will consider it. The 
matter isa grave one. My danger is the danger of all. 
My life is of consequence to France, so that I must 
defend it. However, I will think the matter over. You 
know that I detest capital punishment. Every time I 
have to sign the dismissal of an appeal for a pardon I am 
the first to suffer. All my inclinations, all my instincts, 
all my convictions are on the other side. However, lama 
Constitational King; I have Ministers who decide. And 
then naturally I must think a little of myself too." 

MM. Duvergier was dreadfully grieved. He saw that the 
King would not grant 4 pardon. 

The Council of Ministers was unanimously in favour 
of the execution of the sentence of the Court of Peers. 

On the following day, Sunday, M. Duvergier received 
by express a letter from the Keeper of the Seals, Martin 
du Nord, announcing to him that the King thought it 
right to decide that the law should take its course. He was 
still under the influence of the first shock of hope 
definitively shattered, when a fresh express arrived. 
Another letter. The Keeper of the Seals informed the 
Batonnier that the King, wishing to accord to the con- 
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demned man, Pierre Lecomte, a further token of his 
goodwill, had decided that the yearly allowance of the 
said Lecomte should revert to hie sister for her lifetime, 
and that His Majesty had placed an immediate eum of 
three thousand francs at the disposal of the sister for her 
assistance. “I thought, M. le Batonnier,” said the 
Keeper of the Seals, in conclusion, ‘‘ that it would be 
agreeable to you to communicate yourself to the unhappy 
woman this evidence of the royal favour.” 

M. Duvergier thought he had made some mistake in 
reading the first letter. ‘A further token,” he said to 
one of his friends, who was present. “I was mistaken, 
then. The King grants the pardon.” But he re-read 
the letter, and saw that he had read it only too correctly. 
A further token remained inexplicuble to him. He refused 
to accept the commission which the Keeper of the Seals 
asked him to undertake. 

As to the sister of Lecomte, she refused the three 
thousand francs and the pension; she refused them, with 
something of scorn and also of dignity. ‘Tell the 
King,” she said, “that I thank him. I should have 
thanked him better for something else. Tell him that 
I do not forget my brother 20 quickly aa to take his 
spoils. This is not the boon that I expected of the 
King. I want nothing. Iam very unhappy and miser- 
able, I am nearly starving of hunger, but it pleases me 
to die like this, since my brother died like that. He 
who causes the death of the brother, has no right to 
support the sister.” 

M. Marilhac plays throughout this affair a lugubriously 
active part. He was a member of the Commission of the 
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Peers during the preliminaries to the trial. He wanted 
to omit from the brief for the prosecution the letter of 
Doctor Gallois, in which he spoke of Lecomte as a mad- 
man. It was at one moment proposed to suppress the 
letter. 

Lecomte displayed some courage. At the last moment, 
however, on the night preceding the execution, he asked, 
towards two o'clock, to see the Procurator-General, M. 
Hébert, and M. Hébert, on leaving him after an interview 
of a quarter of an hour, said: “He has completely 
collapsed; the mind is gone.” 


June 12th. 

I dined yesterday at the house of M. Decazes with 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Lansdowne. 

Lord Palmerston is a stout, short, fair man, who is 
said to be a good talker. His face is full, round, broad, 
red, merry and shrewd, slightly vulgar. He wore a red 
ribbon and a star, which I think is that of the Bath. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne affords a striking contrast 
to Lord Palmerston. He is tall, dark, spare, grave and 
courteous, with an air of breeding, a gentleman. He had 
a star upon his coat, and round his neck a dark-blue 
ribbon to which hung a gold-enamelled decoration, round- 
shaped, and surmounted by the Irish harp. 

‘ML. Decazes brought these two gentlemen to meet me, 
We spoke for some minutes of Ireland, of bread-stuffs, 
and of the potato disease, 
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“Treland’s disease is graver still,” I said to Lord 
Palmerston. . 

“Yes,” he replied; “the Irish peasants are very 
wretched. Now, your country folk are happy. Ah! 
You are favoured by the skies. What a climate is that 
of France 1” 

“Yes, my Lord,” I rejoined, “but you are favoured 
by the sea. What 2 citadel is England!” 

Lady Palmerston is graceful and talke well. She must 
have been charming at one time. She is no longer young. 
Lord Palmerston married her four years ago, after a 
mutual passion which lad lasted for thirty years. I con- 
clude froin this that Lord Palmerston belongs a little to 
history and a great deal to romance. 

At table, I was between M. de Montalivet and Alexandre 
Dumas. M. dv Montalivet wore the cross of the Legion 
of Honour, and Alexandre Dumas the cross of an order, 
which he told me was that of St. John, and which I 
believe to be Piedmontese. 

I led up in conversation with M. Montalivet to the 
event of the 16th of Ap'il. He was, it is well known, in 
the char & banes by the King’s side. 

“What were you conversing with the King about at 
the moment of the report ?” I said. 

“I cannot remember,” he replied. ‘I took the 
liberty of questioning the King upon this subject. He 
could not recall it either. The bullet of Lecomte de- 
stroyed something in our memory. All I know is that 
while our conversation was not important, we were very 
intent upon it. If it had not absorbed our attention, we 
should certainly have perceived Lecomte when he stood 
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up above us to fire; the King, at all events, would have 
dons so, for I myself was turning my back somewhat to 
speak to the King. Al? that I remember is that I wag 
gesticulsting very much at the moment. When the first 
thot was fired, some one in the suite cried: ‘It ia a 
huntaman unloading his gun.’ I paid to the King: ‘A 
strange kind of huntsman to fire the remains of his 
powder at kings.’ As I finished speaking, the second 
shot went off. I cried: ‘It is an assassin!’ ‘Oh!’ 
said the King, ‘not so fast; do not let us judge too 
hastily. Wait, we shall see what it means.” ‘You see in 
that the character of the King, do you not? Calm and 
serene in the presence of the man who has just fired at 
him, almost kindly. At this moment, the Queen touched 
me gently on the shoulder; I turned round. She shewed 
me, without uttering a word, the wadding of the gun 
which had fallen upon her lap, and which she had just 
picked up. There was a certain calmness in this silence 
which was solemn and touching. The Queen, when the 
carriage leans over a little, trembles for fear she will be 
upset ; she makes the sign of the cross when it thunders; 
she ia afraid ofa display of fireworks; she alights when a 
bridge has to be crossed. When the King ie fired upon 
in her presence she is calm.” 


ATTEMPT OF JOSEPH HENRI. 


July 29h, Midnight, 

Svzannx, the chambermaid, has just returned home. 
She has been to the féte to see the fireworks. On coming 
in—~sle was radiant—she said: “Ob! what a lucky 
thing, madam. It was my cousin who arrested the man 
who fired upon the King.” ‘ What! Has anyone fired 
at the King?” “Yes, and my cousin arrested the man. 
‘What « lucky thing! It was this evening, just now. The 
King was on the balcony. The man fired two pistol- 
shots together, and missed the King. Oh! how people 
applauded! The King was pleased. He pointed out 
himeelf where the smoke came from. But my cousin, 
who is a policeman in plain clothes, was there close to 
the man. He only bad to turn round. THe took the man 
into custody.” ‘‘ What is his name ?" ‘' Joseph Legros.” 
“The assassin?” ‘No, my cousin. He is a tall fellow. 
The man is little. Ido not know his name, I have for- 
gotten it. He looked sad; he pretended to be crying. 
‘When he was taken away, he said: ‘Oh! dear, I must 
die then,’ He is fifty years old. Some gold was found 
onhim. I should think he will have a bad time of it 
to-night. My cousin is delighted, and the curé also is 
delighted.” (This is a canon of Notre-Dame who resides 
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in the same building as the cousin in the police.) “ What 
luck, eh! Madam, what Inck!” 


July 20th, 

There is close to here, in the Rue de Limoges, a house 
with a carringe-way of solamn and gloomy appenrance, 
some old court-house, with a little square yard. On the 
left-hand side of the door is a great black board, in the 
centre of which are the Arms of France. Upon this 
board is an inscription in wooden letters, formerly gilt, 
and running thus: 


SOUVENIRS 4 USEFUL = 8 eFige REQUISITES 
ARTICLES G 
aN _4 of every kind. 


for Ladies. 


MANUFACTORY OF FANCY ARTICLES IN EMBOSSED STEEL 


AND OTHER Q@OODB. 


8 — JOSEPH HENRI — 8 


Joseph Henri is the assassin. He has a wife and three 
children, 
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On the right-hand side in the courtyard there is a house~ 
door, above which is seen : ‘ 


JOSEPH HENBI. 
‘THE WAREHOUSE 18 ON THE FIRST FLOOR. 


The whole house is of a fallen and dismal appearance. 


August Lt. 


The day before yesterday I went to inscribe my name 
at the palace of the King, who has gone to Eu. This is 
done upon # kind of register, with a green parchment 
back like a Inundress's book. There are five registers, 
one for each member of the Royal family. Evary even- 
ing the registers are forwarded to the King, and the Queen 
carefully reads them. 

I do not suppose people inscribed their names at the 
residence of Louis XIV. or of Napoleon. 

This reminds me of the first time I dined at the 
Tuileries. A month afterwards I met NM. de Rémusat, 
who was among the guests, and who says: ‘Have you 
paid your visit of digestion ?” 

Homely manners are charming and graceful, but they 
go rather too far sometimes. I thoroughly understand 
royalty living a homely life, but this granted, I prefer the 
patriarchal style to the homely style. Patriarchal life is 
as simple as homely life, and as majestic as royal life. 
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M. Lebrun, who came to leave his name at the same 
time ag I did, was telling me that « few years ago the 
King of the Belgians was at the Tuileries. M. Lebrun 
goes to see him. He speaks to the hall-porter. “ Can I 
see the King of the Belgians, please?” ‘The King of 
the Belgians? Oh! yes, sir, in the second courtyard 
through the little door. Go up to the third floor and 
turn to the left along the corridor. The King of the 
Belgians is No. 9.” 

The Prince de Joinville lives in a little attic at the 
Tuileries. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg is lodged in the 
Louvre in a corridor. Like the King of the Belgians, he 
has his card nailed npon the door: Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg. 


Arugust 25¢h, 

The trial of Joseph Henri begins to-day in the Court 
of Peers. 

The prisoner is brought in after the Court is seated by 
four gendarmes, of whom two hold him by the arms. 
There were six to Lecomte. Joseph Henri is a little 
man, who appears over fifty years of age. He is dressed 
in a black frock-coat, he has a black silk waistcoat and 
black cravat, whiskers, black hair, a long nose. He wears 
eye-glaases. 

He enters, bows three times to the Court, as an actor 
bows to the pit, and sits down. During the calling of 
the names he takes snuff with « profound look of ease, 
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: The Chancellor tells him to rise, and asks him his 
sarname and Christian names. He replies in 2 low tone 
of voice, jn # subdued and timid manner. “Speak 
louder,” ssid the Chancellor. The prisoner repeats his 
replies Joudly and very distinctly. He looks like a worthy 
cinta who is taking out a passport, and who is being 
‘4ueationed by the government employé. He sita down 
and whispers a few words to his counsel, M. Baroche, 
Ba&tonnier of the order of barristers. ‘There are five 
barristers at the bar. Among the crowd which throngs 
the semi-circle behind the prisoner is a priest. Not far 
from the priest is a Tork. 

The prisoner is so short that when he stands up he 
doeg not reach xbove the heads of the gendarmes seated 
beside him. From time to time he blows his nose loudly 
in a white handkerchief with blue squares. He hes the 
appearance of a country registrar. His person altogether 
suggests something ineffably mild, sad and subdued. 
Every now aud then, however, he holds his lead in his 
two hands, and « look of despair penetrates through the 
air of indifference, Ie is, in fact, despairing and in- 
different at one and the same time, When the Procurator- 
General and the Chancellor tell him that he is playing a 
part, he looks at them without any appearance of resent~ 
ment, and like a man who does not understand. 

He speaks a great deal, rather fat, sometimes in low, 
at others in very loud, tones. He appears to see things 
only through a veil, and to hear only through a screen. 
One would imagine there was a wall, barely transparent, 
between the real world and himself. He looks fixedly, 
just as if he is seeking to make out things and dis- 
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tinguish faces from behind a barrier. He utters rambling 
words in a subdued manner. They have 8 meaning,“ 
however, for a thoughtful person. 


He concludes « long explanation thus: “My crime 
is without a stain. At present my soul is as ina 
labyrinth.” 

The Procurator-General said to him: “I am not to 
be imposed on by you. You have an object, and that is 
to escape the death penalty by appearing to invite it, 
and in this way to secure some less grave penalty.” 

“Pooh!” he exclaimed; ‘“‘how can you say so? 
Other penalties are a punishment, the penalty of death 
is annihilation.” 

He stood musing for a moment, and then added: 
“For eighteen years my mind has suffered. I do not 
Jmow what state my mind is in; I cannot say. But you 
see I am not trying to play the madman.” 

“You had,” the Chancellor said, ‘ ferocious ideas.” 

He replies: “I had no ferocious ideas; I had only 
ideas” (here he indicates with a gesture an imaginary 
flight of birds hovering round his head) “‘ which I thought 
came to me from God.” 

‘Then he remains silent for a moment, and continues, 
almost violently: “I have suffered a great deal, a great 
deal” (folding his arms). ‘‘ And do you think I suffer 
no longer?” 

Objection is made to certain passages of what he hag 
written. 

“Just as you please. All that I have written I have 
written, written, written; but I have not read it.” 

At another moment he freaks out unexpectedly 
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amidst the examination with this: ‘I have beliefs. My 
“principal belief is that there are rewards and punishments 
above.” 

The names of all the regicides, of Fieschi, of Aliband, 
of Lecomte, are mentioned to him. His face becomes 
clouded, and he exclaims: ‘“ How is it you speak to me 
of all those whose names you have just mentioned ?” 

At this moment Viennet comes to the back of me and 

: “ He is not » madman, he is a fool.” 

For myself I should have said the precise contrary. 

He is asked: ‘ Why did you write to M. de Lamartine 
and M. Raspail ?” 

He replies: ‘Because I had read some of their 
writings, and they appeared to me to be philanthropists ; 
and because I thought that philanthropy should not be 
found only in a pen point.” 

He frequently concludes his replies with this word 
addressed to the Court, and uttered almost in a whisper: 
“* Appreciate!” 

The Procurator-General recapitulates all the charges, 
and concludes by asking him: “ What have you to say 
in reply ?" 

“T have no reply to make.” 

And he places his hand on his forehead as if he had a 
pain there. 

In the midst of a long rambling statement, mingled 
here and there with flashes of intelligence, and even of 
thoughtfulness, he stops short to ask for a basin of soup, 
and gives a number of directions to the attendant who 
brings it to him, He has a fit of trembling which is 
plainly perceptible. He drinks a glass of water ceveral 
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times during the examination. He trembles so violently 
that he, cannot carry the glass to his lips without holding 
it with both hands. 

He calls the Procurator-General Monsieur le Pro- 
cureur. When he speaks of the King, he says His 
Majeaty. 

Daring the very violent speech for the prosecution of 
the Procurator-General he makes signs of approval. 
During the speech for the defence of his counsel he 
makes signs of disagreement. However, he listens to 
them with profound attention. At one point M. Hébert 
said : “ The prisoner has no political animus. He even 
protests his respect and admiration for the King.” Joseph 
Henri nods his head twice in token of assent. At 
another moment the Procurator-General says that the 
prisoner wants to secure a ludicrously inadequate punish- 
ment, He says “No,” with a shake of his head, and 
takes snuff. 

During the temporary rising of the Court, Villemain 
came to me in the reading-room and said: ‘What do 
you think of all this? It seems to me that no one here 
is genuine: neither the prisoner, nor the Procurator- 
General, nor the Chancellor, They all look to me as 
thongh they are shamming, and as though not one of 
them says what he thinks. There is something false, 
equivocal, and confused in this affair.” 

‘During the trial Villemain contemplated Joseph Henri 
with fixed and melancholy interest. 
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Argugt 27th, 

The deliberatiun began at twenty minutes past eight 
o'clock. The Peers, without swords or hats, sit with 
closed doors; only the clerks are present. On taking 
their seats the Peers cried out on all sides: “‘ Open the 
ventilators; let us have some light; give us some air!” 

The heat that was in the hermetically sealed room 
was overpowering. 

Two questions were asked by the Chancellor: 

“* Is the prisoner Henri guilty of the attempt upon the 
life of the King? Is he guilty of an attempt upon the 
person of the King?” 

I should not omit to say that during the calling of the 
names, Lagrenée said to me: “I shall be the only one 
of the diplomatic body who will not vote for the sentence 
of death.” I congratulated him, and he went and sat 
down again behind the bench occupied by Bussiére. 

Avother Peer, one of the new ones, whom I did not 
know, left his seat, came towards me, and seated him- 
self upon the empty chair at the side, saying to me: “You 
do not know me?" “No.” ‘Well, I nursed you when 
you were little, no higher than that, upon my knees, I 
am a friend of your father’s. I am General Rapatel.” 

I remembered the name, which my father had often 
mentioned. I shook hands with the general. We con- 
versed affectionately. He spoke to me of my childhood, 
I spoke to him of his great battles, and both of us 
became younger again. Then silence took place. The 
voting had begun. 

The voting went on, on the question of an attempt on 
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the life or an attempt on the person, without ita being 
ascertained beforehand whether the difference in the 
crime involved any difference in the penalty. However, 
it was soon evident that those peers who decided that it 
was an attempt on the person did not desire the death 
penalty, and the majority of this opinion became larger 
and larger. 

As the second vote was about to be taken, I said: “It 
results from the deliberation on‘the whole, and from the 
earnest views which have been put forward, that, in the 
opinion of all the judges, the words ‘ person of the King’ 
have a double sense, and that they signify the physical 
person and the moral person. These two senses, how- 
ever, are distinct to the conscience, although they are 
confounded in the vote. The physical person has not 
been injared, has not been seriously menaced, as nearly 
all my noble colleagues are agreed. It is only the moral 
person who has been not only menaced, but even injured. 
Having given this explanation, and with this reserve, 
that it is perfectly understood that it is the moral person 
only that is injured, I associate myself with the immense 
majority of my colleagues, who declare the prisoner, 
Joseph Henri, guilty of an attempt upon the person 
of the King.” 

The clerk proclaimed the result :— 

One hundred and twenty-two Peers decided for an 
attempt on the person; thirty-eight for an attempt on 
the life ; four for an act of contempt. 

The sitting was suspended for a quarter-of-an-hour. 
The Peers left the Court, and became scattered in groups 
in the lobby. I conversed with M. de la Redorte, and I 
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told him, that if it came to the point, I admitted State 
policy as well as justice, but on the conditién that I 
should consider State policy as the human voice, and 
justice as the Divine voice. M. de Mornay came up to 
me and said that the Anciens abandoned the death 
penalty; that they were sensible of the feeling of the 
House, and gave way to it; but that, in agreement with 
the majority, they would vote for pena} servitude for life, 
and I was asked to give my support to this vote. I said 
that it was impossible for me to do so; that I congratu- 
lated our Anciens on having abandoned the death penalty, 
but that I should not vote for penal servitude ; that, in 
my opinion, the punishment exceeded the offence; that, 
moreover, it was not in harmony with the dignity of the 
Chamber or ita precedents. 

The sitting was resumed at half-past four. 

‘When my turn came, I simply said: “ Detention for 
life.” 

Several Peers gave the same vote. Thirteen in all. 
Fourteen voted the death penalty; « hundred and thirty- 
three penal servitude for life. 

Several Peers said to me: “ You ought to be satisfied; 
there is no death sentence. The judgment is a good 
one.” I replied: ‘It might have been better.” 

The Procurator-General and the Advocate-General 
were brought iu, in searlet robes ; then the public rushed 
in noisily. There were a number of men in blouses. 
Two women who were among the crowd were turned ont. 
The names of the Peers were called; then the Chancellor 
read the judgment amidst profound silence. 
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. P.8.— September 12th, 

The punishment has not been commuted; the judg- 
ment will be carried out. 

Joseph Henri, who had been transferred from the 
Luxembourg and from the Conciergerie to the priaon of 
La Roquette, started the day before yesterday for Toulon 
in a prison van with cells, accompanied by eight felons. 
While the irons were being placed upon him, he was 
weak, and trembled convulsively; he excited the com- 
passion of everybody. He could not believe that he was 
really a convict. He muttered in an undertone; “ Oh, 
dear! if I had but known!” 


VISIT TO THE CONCIERGERIE. 


I nrwemeer that, on Thursday the 10th of September 
1846, St. Patient’s day, I decided to go to the Académie. 
There was to be a public meeting for the award of the 
Montyon prize, with a speech by M. Viennet. Arriving 
at the Institute, I ascended the staircase rather irreso- 
Iutely, In front of me, ran up boldly and cheerfully, 
with the nimbleness of a schoolboy, a member of the 
Institute in full dress, with his coat buttoned up, tight- 
fitting, and nipped in at the waist—a lean, spare man, 
with active step and youthful figure. He turned round. 
It was Horace Vernet. He had an immenye moustache, 
and three crosses of different orders suspended from his 
neck, In 1846, Horace Vernct was certainly more than 
sixty years of age. 

Arriving at the top of the staircase, he entered. I 
felt neither so young nor so bold as he, and I did not 
enter. 

In the street outside the Institute, I met the Marquis 
of B. “You have just come away from the Académie?” 
he asked. “No,” I replied; “one cannot come away 
without going in. And you, how is it you are in Paris?” 
“TL have just come from Bourges.” The Marquis, a very 
warm Legitimist, had been to see Don Carlos, son of 
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him who took the title of Charles V. Don Carlos, whom 
the faithfnl called Prince of the Asturias, and afterwards 
King of Spain, and who was known tv European diplo- 
macy as the Count de Montemolin, looked with some 
amount of annoyance upon the marriage of his cousin, 
Dona Isebella, with the Infante Don Francisco d'Assiz, 
Duke of Cadiz, which had just been concluded at this 
very moment. He plainly showed the Marquis how sur- 
prised he felt, and even let him see a letter addressed by 
the Infante to him, the Count de Moutemolin, in which 
this phrase occurred, word for word: “I will abandon 
all thought of my cousin as long as you remain between 
her and me.” 

‘We shook hands, and M. de B. left me. 

As I was returning by the Quai des Morfondus, I 
passed by the lofty old towers of Saint-Louis, and I felt 
an inclination to visit the prison of the Conciergerie at 
the Palais de Justice. It is impossible to say how the 
idea came into my head to go in and see how man had 
contrived to render hideous in the inside what is so 
magnificent on the outside. I turned to the right, however, 
into the little courtyard, and rang at the grating of the 
doorway. The door was opened, I gave my name. I 
had with me my Peer’s medal. A doorkeeper was put at 
my pervice to serve as a guide wherever I wished to go. 

The first impression which strikes one on entering a 
prison is a feeling of darkness and oppression, diminished 
respiration and perception, something ineffably nauseous 
and insipid, intermingled with the funereal and the Ingu- 
brious. A prison has its odour as it has its chiaroscuro. 
Its air is not air, its daylight is not daylight. Iron bara 
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heavenly things,—air and light. 

‘The first room we came to wes no other than 
the old guard-room of Saint-Louis, an immense hall 
cut up into a Inrge number of compartments for the 
Tequirements of the prison. Everywhere are elliptical- 
pointed arches and pillars with capitals; the whole 
scraped, pared, levelled, and marred by the hideous taste 
of the architecta of the Empire and the Restoration. I 
toake this remark once for all, the whole building having 
‘been served in the same fashion. In this warders’ room 
could still be seen on the right-hand side the nook where 
the pikes were stacked, marked out by a pointed moulding 
at the angle of the two walls. 

The outer office in which I stood was the spot where 
the toilet of condemned criminals took place. The office 
itself was on the left. There was in this office a very 
civil old fellow, buried in a heap of cardboard vases, and 
surrounded by nests of drawers, who rose as I entered, 
took off his cap, lighted a candle, and said: 

“You would like, no doubt, to see Héloise and Abé- 
lard, Sir?” “* By all means,” I said, “ there is nothing 
T should like better.” 

The old man took the candle, pushed on one tide a 
green case bearing this inscription: Discharges for the 
month, and showed me in a dark corner behind a great 
nest of drawers, a pillar and capital, with a representation 
of a monk and a ann back to back, the nun holding in 
her hand an enormous phallus. The whole was painted 
yellow, and was called Héloise and Abélard. 

My good man continued: 
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“Now that you have seen Héloize and Abélard, you 
would go doubt like to see the condemned cell?” 

“ Certainly.” I said. 

“Show the gentleman the way,” said the good man to 
the turnkey. 5 

Then he dived once more into his cases. This 
peaceful creature keeps the register of the sentences and 
terms of imprisonment, 

I returned to the outer office, where I admired as I 
passed by a very large and handsome shell-work table in 
the brightest and prettiest Louis KV. taste, with a 
marble border; but dirty, unsightly, daubed with colour 
which had once been white, and relegated to a dark corner. 
Then I paseed through a gloomy room, encumbered with 
wooden bedsteads, ladders, broken panes of glass, and 
old window-frames. In this room, the turnkey opened a 
door with a fearful noise of heavy keys and drawn bolts, 
and said: “That is it, Sir.” 

I went into the condemned cell. 

It was rather a large place, with a low arched ceiling, 
and paved with the old stone flooring of St. Louis, 
square blocks of lias stone alternating with slabs of slate, 

Some of the paving-stones were missing here and there, 
A tolerably large semi-circular vent-hole, protected by 
its iron bars and projecting shaft, cast a pale and wan sort 
of light inside. No furniture, save an old cast-iron stove 
of the time of Louis XV., ornamented with panels in 
relief, which it is impossible to distinguish owing to the 
rast, and in front of the skylight a large arm-chair, in 
oak, with an opening in the seat. The chair was of the 
period of Louis XIV., and covered with leather, which 
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was partly torn away s0 as to expose the horsehair. 
The stove was on the right of the door. My guide 
informed me that when the cell was occupied, a fold- 
ing bedstead was placed in it. A gendarme and a 
warder, relieved once every three hours, watched the 
condemned man day and night, standing the whole time, 
without a chair or bed, so that they might not fall 
asleep. 

We returned to the outer office, which led to two more 
rooms, the reception-room of the privileged prisoners 
who were able to receive their visitors without standing 
behind a double row of iron bars, and the saloon of the 
barristers, who are entitled to communicate freely and in 
private with their clients. This “saloon,” for so it was 
described in the inscription placed over the door, was a 
long room, lighted by an opening in the wall, and 
furnished with long wooden beuches like the other one. 
It appears that some young barristers had been guilty of 
abusing the privilege of a legal téte-d-téte. Female 
thieves and poisoners are occasionally very good-looking. 
The abuse was discovercd, and the “saloon was pro- 
vided with a glazed doorway. In this way it was 
possible to see, although not to hear. 

At this juncture, the Governor of the Conciergerie, 
whose name was Lebel, came up to us. He was a 
venerable old man, with some shrewdness in his look 
He wore a long frock-coat, and in his buttonbole th 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour. He begged to be 
excused for not having ascertained before that I was in the 
place, and asked me to allow him to accompany me in 
the tour of inspection which I wished to make. 
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The outer office Jed through an iron barrier into a 
long, wide, and spacious vaulted passage. 

“What is that ?” I asked M. Lebel. 

“That,” be said, “was formerly connected with the 
kitchens of Saint-Louis. It was very useful to us during 
the riota. I did not know what to do with my prisoners. 
The Prefect of Police sent and asked me: ‘Have you 
plenty of room just now? How many prisoners can you 
accommodate?’ I replied: ‘I can accommodate two 
hundred,’ They sent me three hundred and fifty, and 
then said to me: ‘How many more can you accommo- 
date?’ I thought they were joking. However, I made 
room by utilizing the Women’s Infirmary. ‘You can,’ I 
said, ‘send a hundred prisoners.’ They sent me three 
hundred. This rather annoyed me; but they said: ‘How 
many can you still find room for?’ ‘You can now 
send as many as you like.’ Sir, they sent me six 
hundred! I placed them here; they slept upon the 
ground on trusses of straw. They were very excitable. 
One of them, Lagrange, the Republican from Lyons, said 
to me: ‘Monsieur Lebel, if you will let me see my 
sister, I promise you I will make all the men keep quiet.’ 
T allowed him to see his sister; he kept his word, and 
the place, with all its six hundred devils, became a little 
heaven. My Lyons men thus continued well behaved 
and civil until the day when, the House of Peers 
having begun to move in the matter, they were brought 
in contact, during the official inquiry, with the Paris 
rioters, who were of Sainte-Pélagie. The latter said to 
them: ‘ You must be mad to remain quiet like thet. Why, 
you should complain, you should shout, you should be 
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furious." My Lyons men now became farious, thanks to 
the Parisians. They became perfect Satans. Ob! what 
trouble I had! They said to me, ‘ Monsieur Lebel, it is 
not because of you, but of the government. We want to 
show our teeth to the government.’ And Reverchon then 
undressed himself and stood stark naked.” 

“ Fe called that showing his teeth, did he?” I asked 
M. Lebel. 

In the meantime, the turnkey had opened the great 
railings at the far end of the corridor, then other railings 
and heavy doors, and I found myself in the heart of the 
prison. 

T could see, through the railed arches, the men’s exer- 
cise-yard. It was a tolerably large oblong courtyard, 
above which towered on every aide the high walla of Saint- 
Louis, now-n-days plastered and disfigured. A number of 
men were walking up and down in groups of two or 
three; others were seated in the corners, upon the stone 
benches which surround the yard. Nearly all wore the 
prison dress—large waistcoats with linen trousers; two 
or three, however, wore black coats. One of the latter 
was clean and seate-looking, and had a certain in- 
degeribable sir of a town-bred man. It was the wreck of 
a gentleman. 

This yard had nothing repulsive-looking about it. It 
is true that the sun was shining brightly, and that every- 
thing looks smiling in the sun—even a prison. There 
were two beds of flowers with trees, which were small but 
of a bright green, and, between the two beds, in the 
middle of the yard, an ornamental fountain with a stone 
basin. 
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This yard was formerly the cloister of the Palace. 
The Gothic architect surrounded the four sides with a 
gallery ornamented with pointed arches. The modern 
architects lave covered these arches with masonry; they 
have placed steps and partitions in them and made two 
stories. Each arcade made one cell on the ground 
floor and one on the first floor. These cells, clean and 
fitted with timber floorings, had nothing very repulsive 
about them. Nine feet long by six feet wide, a door 
opening on to the corridor, a window overlooking the 
ground, iron bolts, a large lock and a railed opening in 
the door, iron bars to the window, a chain, a bed in the 
angle on the left of the door, covered with coarse linen 
and coarse blanketing, but very carefully and neatly 
made, that is what these cells were like. It was recrea- 
tion time. Nearly all the cells were open, the men being 
in the yard. Two or three, however, remained closed, and 
some of the prisoners, young workmen—shoemakers and 
hatters, for the most part—were working there, making 
a great noise with their hammers. They ware, I was 
told, hard-working and well-conducted prisoners, who 
preferred to do some work rather than go out for 
exercise. 

The quarters of the privileged prisoners were above. 
The cells were rather larger, and, as a result of the 
greater liberty enjoyed here at a cost of sizteen centimes a 
day, rather less clean. As a general rule, in a prison, 
the greater the cleanliness the less liberty there is. 
These wretched beings ere so constituted that their 
cleanliness is the token of their servitude. They were 
not alone in their cells; there were, in some cases, two 
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or three together; there was one large room in which 
there were six. An old man with a kindly and Honest- 
looking face was engaged in reading. He lifted up his 
eyes from his book when I entered, and looked at me like 
@ country enré reading his breviary and seated upon the 
grass with the sky above his head. I made inquiries, 
but I could not discover of what this goodman*® was 
accused. Upon the whitewashed wall, near the door, 
there four lines were written in pencil :— 


Dans ta i 
Quand un gendarme rit, 
Tous lea gendarmes rient 
Dons la gendarmeric.t 


Beneath them, u parodist had added :— 


Hane la Conciergric, 
‘Jaund un concierge rit, 

Tous les concierges rient 

Frans la Conciergerir. 

M, Lebel culled amy attention in the yard to the spot 
where a prisoner had made his escape e few years before. 
The right angle formed by the two walls of the yard at 
the northernmost end had sufficed for the accomplish- 
ment of the man’s purpose. He planted his back in this 
‘angle and drew himself up solely by the muscular force of 


* Sic in the original.—Translator’s note, 

+ An untronslatable pun upon the words une gendarmerie, or a 
station of the mounted police, and sn gendarme rit, in English, “a. 
policeman laughs” In the parody which follows, the jest is 
Keightened, of course, by making all the concierges laugh in the 
Conciengerie, as though it were a place full of concieryes, or doom 
Keepers.—Tronslator's note, 
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his shoniders, elbows, and heels, as far as the roof, where 
he caught hold of a stove-pipe. Had this stove-pipe 
given way under his weight, he would have been a dead 
man. On reaching the roof, be climbed down aguin into 
the outer enclosure and fled. All this in broad day- 
light. He was captured again in the Palais de Justice. 
His name was Bottemolle. ‘Such an escape was de- 
serving of better Inck,” said M. Lebel. ‘‘I was almost 
sorry to see him brought back.” 

At the beginning of the men’s yard there was, on the 
left, a little office reserved’ for the chief warder, with a 
table placed at a right angle before the window, a leather- 
covered chair, and all kinds of card-board cases and 
papers upon the table. Behind this table and chair was 
an oblong space of about eight feet by four. It was the 
nite of the cell formerly occupied by Louvel The wail 
which divided it from the office had been demolished. 
At @ height of about seven feet the wall ended, and was 
replaced by an iron grating reaching to the ceiling. The 
cell was lighted only through this and through the window 
in the door, the light coming from the corridor of the 
office and not from the courtyard. Through this grating 
and through the window of the door Louvel, whose bed 
was in the corner at the far end, was watched night and 
day. For all that, moreover, two turnkeys were placed 
in the cell itself When the wall was pulled down, 
the architect preserved the door,—a low-lying door, 
armed with a great square lock and round bolt,—and 
had it built into the outer wall. It was there I 
saw it. ‘. 

I remember that in my early youth I caw Louvel cross 
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the Pont-au-Change on the dey on which he was taken to 
the Place de Grive. It was, I think, in the month of 
June. The sun shone brightly. Louvel was in a cart, 
with his arms tied behind his back, a blue coat thrown 
over his shoulders, and a round hat upon his head. He 
was pale. I saw him in profile. His whole countenance 
suggested a sort of earnest ferocity and violent determi- 
nation, There was something harsh and frigid in his 
appearance. 

Before we left the men’s quarters, M. Lebel said: 
“Here is a curious spot.” ‘And he made me enter a 
round, vaulted room, rather lofty, about fifteen feet in 
diameter, without any window or opening in the wall, and 
lighted only through the doorway. A circular stone bench 
stretched all round the chamber. 

“Do you know where you are now?” asked M, 
Lebel. 

“ You,” I replied. 

I recognised the famous chamber of torture. This 
chamber occupies the ground-floor of the crenellated 
tower, the smallest of the three round towers on the 
quay. 

In the centre was an ominous and singular-looking 
object. It was a sort of long and narrow table of lias- 
stone, joined with molten lead poured into the crevices, 
very heavy, and supported on three stone legs. This 
table was about two and a half feet high, eight feet 
long, and twenty inches wide. On looking up I saw a 
great rusty iron hook fastened in the round stone which 
forms the key-stone of the arch. 

This object is the rack- A’leather covering used to be 
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put over it, upon which the victim was stretched. Ra- 
vaillac yemained for six weeks upon this table, with his 
feet and hands tied, bound at the waist by a strap at- 
tached to a long chain hanging from the ceiling, The 
last ring of this chain was slipped on to the hook which 
T atill saw fixed above my head. Six gentlemen guards 
and six guards of the Provost’s department watched him 
night and day. Damiens was guarded like Ravaillac in 
this chamber, and tied down upon this table during the 
whole time occupied by the inquiry and the trial of his 
case. Desrues, Cartouche, and Voisin were tortured 
upon it. The Marchioness de Brinvilliers was stretched 
upon it stark naked, fastened down, and, so to speak, 
quartered by four chains attached to the four limbs, and 
there suffered the frightful ‘extraordinary torture by 
water,” which caused her to ask: “‘ How are you going 
to continue to put that great barrel of water in this little 
body?” 

A whole dark history is there, having filtered, so to 
speak, drop by drop into the pores of these stones, these 
walls, this vault, this bench, this table, this pavement, 
this door. There it all is; it has never quitted the place. 
It has been shut up there, it has been bolted up. Nothing 
has escaped from it, nothing has evaporated; no one has 
ever spoken, related, betrayed, revealed anything of it. 
This crypt, which is like the mouth of e funnel turned 
upside down, this case made by the hands of man, this 
stone box, has kept the secret of all the blood it hes 
drank, of all the shrieks it has stifled. The frightful 
occurrences which have taken place in this judge's den 
still pelpitate and live, and exhale all sorts of horrible 
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miasms. What a strange abomination is this chamber, 
what a strange abomination this tower placed in the very 
middle of the quay, without any moat or wall to separate 
it from the passer-by! Inside, the saws, the boots, the 
wooden horses, the wheels, the pincers, the hammers 
which knock in the wedges, the hissing of flesh touched 
with the red-hot iron, the spluttering of blood upon the 
live embers, the cold interrogatories of the magistrates, 
the despairing shrieks of the tortured man; outside, 
within four paces, citizens coming and going, women 
chattering, children playing, tradespeople selling their 
wares, vehicles rolling along, boats upon the river, the 
roar of the city, air, sky, sun, liberty ! 

Tt is a gloomy reflection that this tower without win- 
dows has always seemed silent to the passer-by; it made 
no more noise then than it does now. What must be 
the thickness of these walls, for the sound of the street 
not to have reached the tower, and for the sonnd of the 
tower not to have reached the strect ! 

T coutemplated this table in particular with a curionity 
filled with awe. Some of the prisoners had carved their 
names upon it. Towards the centre, eight or ten letters 
beginning with an M and forming a word which was 
illegible were rather deeply cat. At one end had been 
written with a punch the name of Merel. (I quote from 
memory and may be mistaken, but I think that ia the 
name.) 

‘The wall was hideous in its nakedness. It seemed as 
though one felt its fearful and pitiless solidity. The 
paring was the same kind of paving as in the condemned 
cell, that is to ray, the old black and white stones of Saint- 
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Louis in alternate squares. A large square brick stove 
had taken the place of the old heating furnace for the 
instruments of torture. This chamber is used in winter- 
time as a place of warmth for the prisoners. 

‘We then proceeded to the women’s building. After 
being in the prison for an hour, I was already so accus- 
tomed to the bolts and bars that I no longer noticed them, 
any more than the air, peculiar to prisoners, which suffo- 
cated me as I went in. It would be impossible, therefore, 
for me to say what doors were opened to enable us to 
walk from the men’s to the women’s quarters. I do not 
remember. I only recollect that an old woman, with a 
nose like a bird of prey, appeared at a railing and opened 
the gate to us, asking us if we wished to look round the 
yard. We accepted the offer. 

The women’s exercise-yard was much smaller and 
much more gloomy than that of the men. There was 
only one bed of shrubs and flowers, a very narrow one, 
and I do not think there were any trees. Instead of the 
ornamental fountain there was a wash-honse in the corner. 
A female prisoner, with bare arms, was inside, washing 
her clothes. Eight or ten women were seated in the 
yard in a group, talking, sewing and working. I raised 
my hat. They rose, and looked at me with enriosity. 
They were for the most part apparently of the lower 
middle class, and presented the appearance of small 
shopkeepers about forty years of age. That appeared 
to be the average age. There were, however, two or three 
young girls. 

By the side of the yard there was a little chamber into 
which we entered. There were two young girls there, 

=a 
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one seated, the other standing. The one who was seated 
appeared ill; the other was tending her. . 

T asked: ‘‘ What is the matter with that young girl ?” 

“Oh! it is nothing,” said the other, a tall and rather 
handsome dark girl with blue eyes ; “she is subject to it. 
She is not very well. She was often taken like it at 
Snint-Lazare. We were there together. I look after 
her.” 

“What is she charged with ?” I continued. 

“She is a servant- She atole six pairs of stockings of 
her employers.” 

Just then the invalid turned pale and fainted. She 
was a poor girl of sixtecn or seventeen years of age. 

“ Give her nome air,” I said. 

The big girl took her in her arme like a child, and 
earried her into the yard. M. Lebel sent for some ether. 

** She took six pairs of stockings,” he said; ‘ but it is 
her third offence." 

‘We returned to the yard. The girl lay upon the stones, 
The women crowded round her, and gave her the ether to 
smell. The old female warder took off her garters, while 
the big dark girl unlaced her clothing. As she undid her 
stays, she said : 

“ This comes over her every time she puts on atays. I 
will give you stays, you little fool!” 

In those words, little fool, there was somehow or other 
a tone which was tender and sympathising. 

‘We left the place. 

One of the peculiarities of the Conciergerie is that all 
the cells occupied by regicides since 1880, are in the 
women's quarters. 
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T entered, first of all, the cell which had been occupied 
by Lewomte, and which had just been tenanted by Joseph 
Henri. It was a tolerably large chamber, almost vast, 
well lighted, and having nothing of the cell about it bat 
the stone floor, the door, armed with the biggest lock in 
the Conciergerie, and the window, a large railed opening 
opposite the door. This chamber was furnished as 
follows: in the corner near the window a boat-shaped 
mahogany bedstead, four and a half feet wide, in the 
most imposing style of the Restoration; on the other 
side of the window, a mahogany writing-table; near the 
bed, a mahogany chest of drawers, with lacquered rings 
and handles ; upon the chest of drawers, a looking-glass, 
and in front of the looking-glass a mahogany clock in the 
form of a lyre, the face gilded and chased; a square 
carpet mat at the foot of the bed; four mahogany chairs 
covered with Utrecht velvet; between the bed and the 
writing-table, a china stove. This furniture, with the 
exception of the stove, which would shock the taste of 
commonplace people, is the very ideal of a rich shop- 
keeper. Joseph Henri was dazzled by it. I asked what 
had become of this poor madman. After having been 
transferred from the Conciergerie to the prison of La 
Roquette, he had set out that very morning, in the 
company of eight felons, for the convict-prison of 
Toulon. 

The window of this cell looked out on the women's 
exercise-yard. It was ornamented with a rusty old pro- 
jecting shaft full of holes. Through these holes could be 
seen what was going on in the yard, an amusement for 
the prisoner not altogether without drawbacks for the 
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women, who thought themselves alone and secluded from 
observation in the yard, * 

Near by was the cell formerly occupied by Fieschi and 
Alibaud. Ouvrard, who was the first to occupy it, had a 
marble chimney-piece placed in it (Saint Anne marble, 
black, with white veins) and a large wooden partition, 
forming a recess and dressing-room. The farniture was 
of mahogany, and very similar to that of the apartment 
of Joseph Henri. After Fieschi and Alibaud, this cell 
had had for its occupants the Abbé de Lamennais and 
the Marchioness de Larochejecquelein, then Prince Louis 
Napoleon, and finally, that “stapid Prince de Berghes,” 
ag M. Lebel put it. 

Opposite these two cells was the entrance to the 
‘Women’s Infirmary, a long and broad chamber, too low- 
lying for its size. There were a score of beds there, 
with no one in the beds. I expressed surprise at this. 

“T hardly ever have any invalids,” said M. Lebel. 
“Iu the firet place, the prisoners only stay here a short 
time. ‘They come to await their trial, and go away 
immediately afterwards ; if acquitted, at liberty; if con- 
vieted, to their destination, As long as they are here, 
the anticipation of their trial keeps them in a state of 
excitement, which leaves room for nothing else. Yes, 
they have no time to get ill in; they have another sort 
of feverishness than fever. At the period of the cholera, 
which was algo the great period of riots, I had seven 
hundred prisoners here. ‘hey were everywhere, in the 
doorways, in the offices, in the waiting-rooms, in the 
yards, on the beds, on straw, on the paving-stones.” I 
said; Good Heavens! It is to be hoped the cholera 
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will not come in addition to all this, Sir, I did not 
have a single man invalided.” 

There is certainly a moral in these facts. They show 
that strong mental excitement is a preservative aguinst 
all ailments. In times of pestilence, while sanitary and 
hygienic measures should not be neglected, the people 
should be entertained with grand fetes, grand perform- 
ances, noble impressions. If no one troubled about the 
epidemic, it would disappear. 

“When they had, in the cells on the opposite side, a 
prisoner guilty of an attempt on the person of the King, 
the Women's Infirmary was converted into a guard-room. 
Here were installed fifteen or twenty warders, kept 
secluded from the outer world like the prisoner himself, 
seeing no one, not even their wives, and this for the 
whole time of the preliminaries of the trial, sometimes 
six weeks, at others two months. That is what is 
done,” added M. Lebel, from whom I had these details, 
“ when I have regicides.” 

This phrase fell from him in the most natural manner 
possible ; to him it was a sort of habit to have regiridea. 

“You spoke,” I said, “‘in a contemptuous manner of 
the Prince de Berghes. What do yon think of him?” 

He wiped his eye-glasses on his sleeve, and replied : 

“Oh! as for that, I do not think anything about him ; 
he was a wretched great simpleton, well bred, with ex- 

. cellent manners, and a gentle expression, but a fool. 
‘When he arrived here, I put him at first in this chamber, 
in this Infirmary, which is of a good size, so that he 
might have space and air. He sent for me. ‘Is my 
case 2 serious one, sir?’ he asked. I stammered a few 
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hesitating words. ‘Do you think,’ he added, ‘that I 
shall be able to get away this evening?’ ‘Oh, no,’ I 
gaid. ‘Well, to-morrow, then?’ ‘Nor to-morrow,’ I 
replied. ‘What! do you really think they will keep me 
here for a week?’ ‘Perhaps longer.’ ‘More than a 
week! More than a week! My cage really is a serious 
one, then? Do you think my case is serious?’ He 
walked about in every direction, continuing to repeat this 
question, to which I never replied. His family, however, 
did not abandon him. The Duchess his mother, and the 
Princess his wife, came to see him every day. The Prin-~ 
cess, a very pretty little woman, asked if she might share 
his prison cell, I gave her to understand that this was 
impossible, Asa matter of fact, what was his offence ? 
Forgery, certainly ; but without any motive. It was an 
act of stupidity, nothing more. The jury found him 
guilty because he was a prince. If he had been some 
rich tradesman’s son, he would have been acquitted. 
After he was sentenced to three year’ impiisonment, he 
was left here for some time with me, and then he was 
transferred to a sanatoriuw, of which a whole wing 
was secured for his exclusive use. Te has been there 
nearly a year now, and he will be left there for six months 
longer ; then he will be pardoned. So that his being a 
prince damaged him at his trial, but it benefits him in 
his imprisonment. 

As we crossed the passage, my guide stopped me and 
ealled my attention to a low door about four-and-a-half 
feet in height, armed with an enormons square lock and a 
great bolt, very similar to the door of Louvel’s cell. It 
waa the door of the cell of Marie-Antvinette, the only 
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thing which had been preserved just as it was, Louis 
XVIashaving converted her cell into a chapel. It was 
through this door that the Queen went forth to the 
Revolutionary Court ; it was through it also that she 
went to the gcaffold. The door no longer turned on its 
hinges. Since 1814, it had been fixed in the wall. 

Ihave said that it had been preserved just as it was, 
butI was mistaken. It was daubed over with a fearful 
nankeen-coloured picture; but this is of no cousequence. 
What sanguinary sonvenir is there which has not been 
painted either a yellow or a rose colour ? 

A moment afterwards I was in the chapel, which had 
formerly been a cell. If one could have seen there the 
bare stone floor, the bare walls, the iron bars at the open- 
ing, the folding-bedstead of the Queen, and the camp-bed- 
stead of the gendarme, together with the historic sereen 
which separated them, it would have created a profound 
feeling of emotion and an unutterable impression. There 
were to be seen a little wooden altar, which would have 
been a disgrace to a village church, a coloured wall 
(yellow, of conrse), small stained-glass windows, as in a 
Turkish café, a2 raised wooden platform, and upon the 
wall two or three abominable paintings, in which the bad 
ttyle of the Empire had a tussle with the bad taste of 
the Restoration. The entrance to the cell had been re- 
placed by an archivault cut in the wall. The vaulted 
passage by which the Queen proceeded to the Court had 
been walled up. There is a respectful vandalism that is 
even more revolting than a vindictive vandalism, because 
of its stupidity. 

Nothing was to be seen there of what came under the 
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eyes of the Queen, unless it was a email portion of the 
paved flooring, which the boards fortunately «did not 
entirely cover. This floor was an old-fashioned, chev- 
roned pavement of bricks, laid on horizontally, with the 
narrow aide uppermost. 

A straw chair, pleced upon the platform, marked the 
spot where the bed of the Queen had rested. 

On coming away from this venerable spot, profaned by 
a fuolish piety, I went into 2 large partment at the side, 
which had been the place of incarceration for the priests 
during the Terror, and which had been converted into 
the chapel of the Conciergerie. It was very mean- 
looking, and very ugly, like the chapel-cell of the Queen. 
The Revolutionmy Court held ita sittings above this 
apartment. 

While walking about in the depths of the old building, 
I perceived here and theie, through openings in the walls, 
immense cellars, mjsterious and deserted chambers, with 
portcullises opening on to the river, fearful dungeons, 
dark passages. In those erspte spiders’ webs abounded, 
as well as mossy stones, sichly gleams of ght, vague and 
distorted forms. I abked M. Lebel: “What is this 
place?” He replied: “This is no longer used.” What 
had it been used for ? 

We had to go back through the men’s yard. As we 
passed through it, M. Lebel pointed out to me a staircase 
near the latrines. It was here that a murderer named 
Savoye, who had been condemned to the galleys, had 
hanged himself, not many days previously, to the railings 
of the bannister. ‘The jury have made a mistake,” said 
this man; “I ought to have been condemned to death, 
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Iwill settle the matter.” He settled it by hanging himaelf. 
He was‘put under the special supervision of a prisoner 
who had been raised to the functions of a warder, and 
whom M. Lebel dismissed. 

While the Governor of the Oonciergerie furnished me 
with these details, a decently-dressed prisoner came up 
to ns. He seemed to wish to be spoken to. I asked 
him several questions. He was a young fellow who had 
been a working embroiderer and lace-maker, afterwards 
the assistant to the Paris executioner, what was formerly 
called the “headsman’s valet,” and finally, he said, a 
groom in the King’s stables. 

* Pray, sir, ask the Governor not to have me put in the 
prison dress, and to leave me my fainéant.” This word, 
which haa to be pronounced faignant, means a cloth coat 
in the latest slang. He had, in fact, a tolerably good 
cloth coat. I obtained permission for him to keep it, 
and I got him into conversation. 

He spoke very highly of M. Sanson, the executioner, 
his former master. M. Sanson lived in the Rue du 
Maraia-du-Temple, in an isolated louse, of which the 
jolousies were always closed He received many visits. 
Numbers of English people went to see him. When 
visitors presented themselves at M. Sanson's, they were 
introduced into an elegant reception-room on the ground 
floor, furnished entirely uith mahogany, in the midst of 
which there was an excellent piano, always open, and 
provided with pieces of music. Shortly afterwards, 
M. Sanson arrived, and asked his visitors to be seated, 
‘The conversation turned upon one topic and another. 
Generally, the English people asked to see the guillotine, 
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M. Sanson complied with this request, no doubt for some 
cousideration, and conducted the ladies and genttemen to 
the adjoining street (the Rue Albouy, I think), to the 
house of the scaffold-manvfacturer. There was a shed at 
this place, where the guillotine was permanently erected. 
‘The strangers grouped themselves around it, and it was 
made to work, Trusses of hay were guillotined. 

One day, an English family, consisting of the father, 
the mother, and three pretty daughters, fair and with rosy 
cheeka, presented themselves at Sanson’s residence. It 
was in order to see the guillotine. Sanson took them to 
the carpenter's and set the instrument at work. The 
kuife fell and rose again several times at the request of 
the young ladies. One of them, however, the youngest, 
was not satisfied with this. She made the executioner 
explain to her, in the minutest details, what is called the 
toilet of the condemned. Still she was not satisfied, At 
length, she turned hesitatingly towards the executioner ; 

“Monsieur Sanson!” she said. 

“ Mademoiselle,” suid the executioner. 

“* What is done when the man ison the scaffuld? How 
is he tied down ?” 

The executioner explained the dreadful matter to 
her, and said: ‘We call that ‘ putting him in the 
oven.’” 

“Well, Monsieur Sunson,” said the young lady, “I 
want you to put me in the oven.” 

The executioner started. He made an exclamation of 
surprise. The young lady insisted: ‘‘I fancy,” she 
said, “ that I should like to be able to say I have been 
tied down ox it.” 
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Sanson spoke tothe father and mother. They replied: 
“t As sheyhes taken a fancy to have it done, do it.” 

The executioner had to give in. He made the young 
smiss sit down, tied her legs with a piece of string, and 
her arms behind her back with a rope, fastened her to 
the swinging plank, and strapped her on with the leather 
strap. Here he wanted to stop. “No, no, that is not 
yet all,” she said. Sanson then swung the plank down, 
placed the head of the young lady in the dreadful neck- 
piece, and closed it upon her neck. Then she declared 
she was satisfied. 

‘When he afterwards told the story, Sanson said: “I 
quite thought she was going to say at last: ‘ That is not 
all ; make the knife fall.” 

Nearly all the English visitors ask to see the knife 
which cut off the head of Louis XVI. This knife was 
eold for old iron, in the same way as all the other guillo- 
tine-knives when they are worn out. English people will 
not believe it, and offer to buy it of M. Sanson. If he 
had cared to trade in them, there would have been ra 
many knives of Louis XIV. sold as walking-sticks of 
Voltaire. 

From his anecdotes of Sanson, the fellow, who said he 
had formerly been a groom at the Tuileries, wanted to 
proceed to anecdotes of the King. He had heard the 
conferences of the King with the ambassadors, &c. . . . 
T did not trouble him, I thonght of his being a Gascon,® 
and an embroiderer, and his political revelations appeared 
to be only fancy articles of a superior description. 


* The people of Gascony are proverbially supposed to be hatchet 
throwers.—-Translator’s nots. 
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Up to 1826, the Conciergerie had no other entrance but 
& grating opening into the courtyard of the Palais de 
Justice. It was through this that criminals condemned 
to death came out. In 1826 was made the doorway which 
is to be seen upon the quay between the two great round 
towers. These two towers had upon the ground floor, like 
the tower of the torture-chamber, a room without a window. 
The two grotesque Gothic arches, without any voussoir 
or equilateral triangle for a base, which are still admired 
here to this day, and which are masterpieces of ignorance, 
were opened in these splendid walls by a sort of stone- 
mason, named Peyre, who held the office of architect to the 
Palais de Justice, and who mutilated, dishonoured, and 
disfigured the building as may be seen. ‘hese two 
rooms, thus lighted, make two fine circular apartments. 
Their walls are ornamented with inlaid Gothic arches, 
of admirable purity, resting upon exquisite brackets. 
These charming triumphs of architecture and sonlpture 
were never intended to see the light of day, and were made, 
strange to say, for horror and darkness. 

The first of the two rooms, the nearest to the men’s 
yard, had been converted into a dormitory for the warders. 
There were in it a dozen beds arranged like the rays of a 
star round a stove placed inthe centre. Above each bed, 
4 plank fixed in the wall through the delicate mullions of 
the architecture, held the personal belongings of the 
warders, generally represented by « brush, a trunk, and 
an old pair of boots. Over one of the beds, however, 
beside the pair of boots, which was not wanting in any 
single instance, was a little heap of books. I noticed 
thin; it was explained to me. It was the library of a 
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warder named Peiset, to whom Lacenaire had imparted 
literary tastes. This man, seeing Lacenaire constantly 
reading and writing, first admired and then consulted 
him. He was not without intelligence; Lacenaire 
advised him to study. Some of the books which were 
there were those of Lacenaire. Lacenasire gave them to 
him. Peiset had bought a few other old books upon the 
quays; he took the advice of Lacenaire, who said: 
“* Read this,” or ‘‘do not read that.” By degrees, the 
jailor became a thinker, and it was thus that an intelli- 
gence had been awakened and had expanded in thix 
repulsive atmosphere. 

‘The other room conld only be entered by a door which 
bore this inscription: ‘‘ Entrance reserved for the 
Governor." M. Lebel opened it for me very politely, 
and we found ourselves in his sitting-room. This apart- 
ment was in fact transformed into the Governor's sitting- 
room. It was almost identical with the other, but 
differently furnished, This sitting-room was made up 
in extraordinary fashion. The architecture of Saint- 
Louis, a chandelier which had belonged to Ouvrard, 
hideous wall-paper in the Gothic arches, a mahogany 
‘writing-desk, some articles of furniture with unbleached 
calico coverings, an old legal portrait without any case or 
frame and nailed askew upon the wall, some engravings, 
some henps of paper, a table looking like a counter; 
altogether, the room thus furnished, had the charac- 
teristics of a palace, a prison-cell, and a shop parlour. 
It was patibulary, magnificent, ugly, ridiculous, sinister, 
royal, and vulgar. 

It was into this apartment that the visitors of the privi- 
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leged prisoners were shown. At the time of his detention, 
of which many traces remained at the Conciergerie, M. 
Ouvrard used to see his friends here. The Prince de 
Berghes used to see his wife and mother here. ‘ What 
does it matter to me if they do receive their visitors 
hore?” said M. Lebel. ‘‘ They think themselves in a 
drawing-room, and they are none the less in a prison.” 
The worthy man looked profoundly convinced that the 
Duchess and Princess de Berghes must have thought 
they were in a drawing-room. 

It was there also that the Chancellor Duke Pasquier 
was in the habit of preparing the preliminaries of the 
official inquiries confided to him in respect of the prose- 
cutions before the House of Peers. 

The Governor's room communicated with this apart- 
ment. It was very mean and ugly looking. The species 
of den which served as his bedroom was solely dependent 
upon the doors for light and air, that is to say, so far as I 
could see, for I passed rapidly through. It was clean, 
although of a rather mouldy-smelling cleanliness, and 
had all sorta of frames in the corners, and old-fashioned 
nick-nacks, and all those minuti# which one sees in the 
rooms of elderly people. The dining-room was larger, 
and had windows. Two or three good-looking young 
ladies were seated there upon atraw-bottomed chairs, and 
were at work under the eye of a lady of about fifty years 
of age. They rose with a modest and pleasant look as I 
passed, and their father, Mf. Lebel, kissed them on the 
forehead. Nothing stranger could be imagined than this 
Anglican Presbyterian’s home, surrounded by the in- 
famous interior of a prison, and walled round as it were 
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and preserved in all ita purity amidst every vice, every 
crime, efery disgrace, and every shame. 

“But,” I said to M. Lebel, “ what bas become of the 
hall of the chimney-pieces? Where is it?” 

He appeared to turn it over in his mind like a person 
who fails to understand, 

“The hall of the chimney-pieces? Did yon aay the 
hall of the chimney-piecea ?” 

“Yes,” I rejoined, “ a great hall which was under the 
salle des pas perdus,* and where there were in the four 
corners four enormous chimney-pieces, constructed in the 
thirteenth century. Why, I remember distinctly having 
come to see it some twenty years ago in company with 
Roasini, Meyerbeer, and David d’Angers.” 

“Ah!” gaid M. Lebel, ‘I know what you mean. 
That is what we call the Kitchens of Saint-Louis.” 

“Well, the Kitchens of Saint-Louis then, if thet is 
what you callthem. But what has become of this hall ? 
Besides the four chimney-pieces, it had some handsome 
pillars which supported the roof, I have not seen it even 
now. Has your architect, M. Payre, hidden it away?” 

“Oh! no. Only he has made some alterations in it 
for us.” 

These words, quietly uttered, made me shudder. The 
hall of the chimney-pieces was one of the most remark- 
able monuments of the Royal and domestic architecture 
of the Middle Ages. What might not s creature like the 
architect Peyre have done with it? M. Lebel continued: 

“We scarcely knew where to put our prisoners during 

® The outer hall of a French Court of Justice, to which the publio 


are sdmitted.—Translator’s note, 
% 
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the time when they have to undergo their preliminary 
examination. M. Peyre took the kitchens of Saint-Louis 
end made a magnificent souricitre* with three com- 
partments,—one for men, one for women and one for 
juveniles. He contrived this in the best manner possible, 
and he did not destroy the old hall to any great extent, I 
aasure you.” 

** Will you take me to it?” I said to M. Lebel. 

“ By all means.” 

‘We passed through long, wide, low, and narrow corridors 
and passages. Here and there we came across a stair- 
case crowded with gendarmes, and we saw pass amidst a 
hubbub of policemen and warders, some poor wretch 
whom the ushers handed to each other, at the same time 
saying to each other in a loud tone of voice, the word: 
Disponible.t 

“What does that word convey?” I said to my 
guide. 

“Tt means that he hes s man whom the examining 
magistrate has done with, and who is at the disposal of 
the gendarme.” 

“To set him at liberty?” 

“No, to take him back to prison.” 

At length the last door opened. 

“Here you are,” said the Governor, “in the room 
you are looking for.” 

T look round. 

I was in darkness. 

* A room in which prisoners are temporarily detained.—Trane 
lator's nute. 

+ Available, or ready to be disposed of —Zranslaior’s note, 
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Thad a wall in front of my eyes. 

My efeballs, however, gradually became accustomed 
to the darkness, and after a few moments, I distinguished 
on my right, in a recess, a lofty and megnificent chimney- 
piece, in the shape of an inverted funnel, built of stone, 
and resting, by means of an open buttress of the moat 
exquisite style, against a pillar which stood in face of it. 

“Ah,” I said, “here is one of the chimney-pieces. 
But where are the others?” 

“This is the only one,” replied M. Lebel, “ which 
remains intact. Of the three others, two are completely 
destroyed, and the third is mutilated; it was necessary 
for = souricitre. It is because we had to fill up the 
intervals between the pillars with stone-work. We had 
to put up partitions. The architect preserved this 
chimney-piece as a specimen of the architectural style of 
the period.” 

* And,” I added, “‘ of the folly of the architects of our 
time.” Thus, there was no hall, but a number of com- 
partments, and out of four chimney-pieces three were 
destroyed. This was effected under Charles X. This 
is what the sons of Saint-Louis made of the souvenirs of 
Saint-Louis. 

“It is true,” continued M. Lebel, “that this souricitre 
might very well have been placed elsewhere. But then 
you know they did nut think of that, and they had this 
hall available. However, they arranged it very well. It 
is divided by stone’ walle in longitudinal compartmenta, 
lighted each by one of the windows of the old hall. The 
first ig that of the juveniles. Should you like to 
go in?” 
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A tamkey opened a heavy door with a peep-hole 
bored through it, by means of which the interior of 
the sourici#re could be watched, and we went in. 

The juveniles’ sowricizre was an oblong room, a paral- 
Ielogram, provided with two stone benches on the two 
principal sides. There were three boys there. The 
eldest was rather a big boy. He appeared to be about 
seventeen years of age, and was clad in frightful old 
yellowish clothes. 

T spoke to the youngest, who had a rather intelli- 
gent, elthough an enervated and degraded free. 

** What is your age, boy?” 

“Tam twelve, sir.” 

“* What have you done to be in here?” 

“I took aome peaches,” 

“Where ?” 

“Tn a garden at Montreuil.” 

“ By yourself?” 

“No, with my friend.” 

“« Where is your friend ?” 

He pointed out the other one, who was clad like him- 
velf in the prison material, and was a little bigger than 
himself, and said: “ There he is.” 

“You got over a wall, then ?” 

“No, sir, The peaches were on the ground, in the 
road,” 

“You only stooped down?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“¢ And picked them up?” 


“Yes, sir,” 
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At this point, M. Lebel leaned towards me and said: 
“* He hasalready been taught his lesson.” 

It was evident, in fact, that the child was telling a lie. 
‘There was neither decision nor candour in his look, He 
cast his eyes down obliquely, as he looked at me, as a 
sharper examines his victim, end moreover with that 
delighted expression of a child who makes a man hie 
dupe. 

“ You are not telling the truth, my lad,” J resumed, 

“Yea, I am, sir.” 

This “Yes, I am, sir,” was said with that kind of 
umpudence in which one feels that everything is wanting, 
even assurance. He added, boldly : 

“ And for that I have been sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment. But, j'en rappelle.” *—" Have not your 
relatives come to claim you ?”—‘ No, sir.”—“ And your 
friend, was he sentenced ?”—‘‘ No, his relatives claimed 
him.”—" He is a better boy than you, then?” 

The boy hung down his head. 

M. Lebel said to me: “ He has been sentenced to be 
detained for three years in a House of Correction, to be 
brought up there—acquitted, that is to say, for not 
having acted ‘with discretion.’ The misfortune and the 
Grief of all the little vagabonds is to be under sixteen 
years of age. They have a thousand ways of trying to 
persuade the authorities that they are sixteen years of 
age, and guilty with discretion. In fact, when they are 
sixteen years and one day old they are punished with a few 


® For J’ appelle, meaning that he has appealed against the sen- 
‘tence.— Translaior’s note. 
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months’ imprisonment for their pranks. If they are a 
day leas than sixteen years old, they have thrge years’ 
detention at La Roguette.” 

I gave a emall sum of money to these poor little 
wretchen, who, perhaps, were only wanting in education. 

AN things considered, society is more guilty towards 
them thun they are guilty towards society. We may ask 
them: What have you done with our peachea? Very 
well, But they might reply: What have you done with 
our intelligence ? 

“Thank you, sir,” said the youngster, putting the 
money in his pocket. 

“I would lave given you twice as much,” J told him, 
“if you had not told a lie.” 

“* Sir,” said the boy, “I have been sentenced, but jen 
rappelle.?” 

“Tt was bad to taki peaches, but it was worse to tell 
a lie.” 

The child did not appear to understand. 

‘*J'en rappelle,” he said. 

We quitted the cell, and, as the door was closed, the 
boy followed us with a look, while still repeating: “Jen 
rappelle.” The two others did not breathe a word. The 
juilor bolted the door while muttering: ‘‘ Keep quiet, my 
little rats.”* This word reminded us thet we were in a 
“gourtcitre.” ¢ 

The second compartment was set apart for men, and 
was exactly similar to the first. I did not go in, but con- 

* Equivalent to “ my little dears."—Translator’s note. 


+ In allusion to ite other signification of « mousetrap—Thone 
lator’s nots. 
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tented myself with looking through the peep-hole. It 
was full of prisoners, among whom the turnkey pointed 
out to me a youth with a prepossessing countenance, 
tolerably dressed, and wearing a thoughtful air. This 
was an individual named Pichery, the ringleader of a 
gang of thieves who were to be put on their trial in a few 
days’ time. 

The third slice cut out of the Kitchens of Saint-Louis 
was the women’s jail. It was thrown open to us. I saw 
only seven or eight inmates, all more than forty years of 
age, with the exception of 8 youngish woman who still 
retained some remains of good looks. This poor creature 
hid herself behind the others. I understood this bashful- 
ness, and I neither asked nor permitted any question. 
All kinds of little articles of women’s luggage, baskets, 
flat baskets, work-bags, pieces of knitting just begun, en- 
cumbered the stone benches. There were also great 
pieces of brown bread. I took up a piece of this bread. 
It was of the colour of road scrapings, smelt very nasty, 
and stuck to the fingers like birdlime. 

“What is that?” I said to M. Lebel. “It is the 
prison bread.”—" Why, it is detestable!"—‘*Do you 
think so ?”—* Look at it yourself.” —“ It is a contractor 
who supplies it.”"— And who makes his fortune, does he 
not?” 

“(M. Chayet, Secretary at the Prefecture, has to 
examine the bread; he considers it very good, so good 
that he does not have any other on his own table.” 

“M. Chayet,” I said, “is wrong to judge the bread 
eaten by the prisoners by the bread he receives himself, 
If the speculator does send him every day a delicacy, 
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that does not prove that he does not send filth to the 
prisoners.” . 

“You are right; I will speak about it.” 

T learnt afterwards that the quality of the bread had been 
looked into and that an improvement had been effected. 

On the whole, there was nothing remarkable in this 
cell, unioas it was that the walls were covered all over 
with inscriptions in black marke. Here are the three 
which stood out prominently in larger letters than the 
others :—“' Corset." —“' Je suis codanée & siz mois pour 
vacabonage.""—" Amour pour la vie.” * 

The three doors of the compartments opened on the 
eame passage, a long dark corridor, at the two ex- 
tremities of which, like two stone tiaras, were the 
rounded forms of the two chimney-pieces which had been 
preserved, and of which, as I had already said, there waa 
only one which was perfect. The second had lost its 
principal ornament—ita buttress. Of the others all that 
remained visible was the sites on which they had stood 
in the corners of the juvenile compartment and the 
women’s compartment. 

It was upon the easternmost of these two latter 
chimney-pieces that the curious figure of the demon 
Mehidis was carved. The demon Mahidis was a Persian 
demon which Saint-Louis brought back from the Cru- 
sudes. It was to be seen upon the chimney-piece with 





* The first appears to be the name of a prisoner. The second so 

‘an illiterate inscription by some woman, to the effect that she hae 

‘deen eentenced to sia months’ imprisonment aa e vagabond. The 

en ne naring eietticn Be eome pom unknown.—TZrans- 
's note, 
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ita five heads, for he had five heads, and each of these 
five heags had composed one of those songs which are 
called ragas in India, and which are the oldest muzic 
imown. These rages ere still celebrated and dreaded 
throughout Hindostan, on account of their magic powers. 
There is no juggler who is bold enough to sing them. 
One of these ragas sung at nuddar makes the night 
fall instantly, and conjures up from the ground an 
immense circle of darkness, which spreads as far as the 
voice of the singer will carry. Another is called the 
Thupuck raga. Whoever sings it perishes by fire. A 
tradition relates how the Emperor Akbar one day was 
smitten with a desire to hear this raga sung. He sent 
for a famous musician named Naik-Gopaul, and said to 
him: “Sing me the Ihupuck raga.” Thereupon the 
poor tenor, trembling from head to foot, falls upon the 
Emperor's knees. The Emperor had his whim and was 
inflexible. The only concession the tenor could obtain 
was to be allowed to go and see his family for the last 
time. He seta out, returns to the town in which he lives, 
makes his will, embraces his old father and mother, says 
adieu to all that he loves in the world, and returns to 
the Emperor. Six months elapsed. Eastern kings have 
melancholy and tenacious whims. ‘Ah! there you sre, 
musician,” said Shah Akbar, ina sad but friendly tone, 
“welcome. You are going to sing me the Ihupuck 
raga.” Naik-Gopaul trembles and implores once more. 
But the Emperor is inexorable. It was winter time. 
The Jumne was frozen over; people were skating upon 
it. Naik-Gopaul hes the ice broken and gets into the 
water up to his neck. He begins to sing. At the second 
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verse the water became warm; at the second stanza the 
ice melted; at the third stanza the river began fo boil. 
Naik-Gopaul was cooking; he was covered with blisters. 
Instead of singing, he cried: “Mercy, Sire!”— Go 
on,” said Akbar, who was no mean lover of music. 
The poor wretch went on singing; his face was crimson, 
his eyes started out of his head, but he continued to sing, 
the Emperor listening meanwhile with ecstasy. At length 
a few sparks shot out of the hair of the tenor, which 
stood on end.— Mercy!" he cried, for the last time. 
“Sing!” said the Emperor. He began the last stanza 
amidet shrieks. Suddenly the flames burst forth from 
his mouth, then from his entire body, and the fire con- 
sumed him in the midst of the water. That is one of 
the habitual effects of the music of this demon Mahidis, 
who was represonted upon the demolished chimney-piece. 
He had a wife named Parbutta, who is the author of what 
the Hindoos call the sizth raga. Thirty raginis, a music 
of a feminine and inferior character, were dictated by 
Boimba. It was to these three devils or gods that was 
due the invention of the gamut, composed of twenty-one 
notes, which forms the basis of the music of India. 

As wo withdrew, three gentlemen in black coats, con- 
ducted by a turnkey, passed near us; they were visitors. 
“Three new members of the Chamber of Deputies,” 
M. Lebel informed me in a whisper. They had whiskers 
and high cravats, and spoke like Provincial academicians. 
They were lavish in expressions of admiration ; they were 
in ecatasies more particularly at the work which had been 
done in the way of embellishing the prison and making it 
suitable to the requirements of the police authorities. 
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One of them maintained that Paris was being prodigiously 
embellished, thanks to the architects of taste who were 
modernizing (sic) the anctent buildings; and he asserted 
that the Académie Frangaise ought to make these Paris 
embellishments the subject of a prize competition in 
poetry. This set me thinking that M. Peyre has done for 
the Palais de Justice what M. Godde has done for Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés, and M. Debret for Saint-Denis; and 
while M. Lebel was giving some instructions to the 
warders, I wrote with a pencil upon a pillar of the hall 
of the chimney~-pieces these verses, which might be sent 
in for the competition if ever the Académie should set up 
the competition desired by these gentlemen, and which, I 
hope, would secure the prize : 


Un sizain vaut une longus ods 

Pour charter Debret, Peyre et Godde ; 
Loison glowsant, Pane qui brait, 
Fétent Godde, Peyre ot Debret ; 

Ett le dindon, digne compere, 
Admire Debrst, Godde ot Peyrs* 


As M. Lebel turned round, I had finished. He con- 
ducted me to the outer door again, and I issued forth. 


a\s I went away, some one of a group of men in blouses 
at the back of me, who appeared to be waiting on the 


* This might be rendered 


31 lines exe worth a lengthy ode 

‘To <ing of Debret, Peyre, and Godde ; 

The yo-ling’s hiss, the donkey’s bray, 

Acclaiin them all, Godde, Peyze, Debret ; 

‘The tmikey, too, a worthy mate, 

‘Must worship this triumvirate. —Translator's nota, 
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quay, said: “There is one of them who has been dis- 
charged. He is a lucky fellow.” 

It appears that I looked like a thief. However, I had, 
spent two hours at the Conciergerie, the sitting of the 
Académie must still be going on, and I reflected, with 
much inward satisfaction, that if I had gone to it. I 
should not have been “ discharged” thus early. 


COUNT MORTIER. 
November 11h, 


Yzerenpay Chancellor Pasquier comes to the house of 
‘Mme, de Boignes, and finds her in great agitation, hold- 
inga letter in herhand. ‘‘ What ia the matter, madame?” 
—“ This letter which I have received. ead it.” The 
Chancellor took the letter; it was signed Mortier, and 
said in effect: ‘‘ Madame, when you read this letter my 
two children and myself will no longer be alive.” 

Tt was Count Mortier, a Peer of France, and formerly 
an Ambassador, but where I cannot remember, who wrote. 
M. Pasquier was much concerned. M. Mortier waa 
known as a confirmed hypochondriac. Four years ago, 
at Bruges, he ran after his wife, with a razor in his hand, 
with the intention of killing her. A month ago he made 
a similar attempt, which led to a separation by the 
terms of which M. Mortier retained the custody of the 
children, a little boy of seven years of age, and a little 
girl of five. His hypochondria was caused, it appears, 
by jealousy, and developed into uncontrollable passion. 

‘The Chancellor sends for his carriage, and does not take 
achair. ‘‘ Where does M. Mortier live ?"— In the Rue 
Neuve Saint-Augustin, in the Hétel Chatham,” said 
Madame de Boignes. 
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M. Pasquier arrives at the Hétel Chatham, he finds 
the staircase crowded, a Commissary of Police,a lock- 
smith with his bunch of keys, the door barricaded. The 
alarm had been given. They were going to break open 
the door. 

“I forbid you,” said the Chancellor. ‘You would 
exasperate him; and if the mischief were not yet done, 
he would do it.” 

For some time, however, M. Mortier had not answered. 
There was nothing but a profound silence behind the 
door ; a terrible silence, for it seemed that if the children 
were still living they should be crying. “It seemed,” 
said the Chancellor, when he told me this to-day, “as if 
it was the door of a tomb.” 

The Chancellor called out his name : 

“Count Mortier, it is I, M. Panquicr, the Chancellor, 
your colleague. You know my voice, do you not?” 

To this a voice replied: ‘ Yes.” 

It was the voice of M. Mortier. 

The onlookers breathed again. 

“Weil,” continued M. Pasquier, “you know me; 
open the door.” 

“No,” replied the same voice. Then it obatinately 
refused to speak again. All was silence once more. 

This happened several times. He replied, the dialogue 
continued, he refused to open, then he remained silent. 
Those outside trembled for fear that in these brief 
intervals of silence he might do the dreadful deed. 

In the meantime, the Prefect of Police had arrived. 

“It is I, your colleague, Delessert, and your old 
friend.” (They were echoolfellows, I think.) 
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This perleying lasts for more than an hour, At 
length, he consents to open the door, provided they give 
him their word they will not enter. The word is given; 
he half opens the door ; they go in. 

He was in the anteroom, with an open razor in his 
hand; behind him was the inner door of his rooms, 
locked, and with the key removed. He appeared 
frenzied. 

“If any one approaches me,” he said, “‘ there will be 
an end of him and me. I will remain alone with 
Delessert and speak to him; I consent to that.” 

A risky conversation this, with 2 furious man armed 
with a razor. M. Delessert, who behaved bravely, asked 
everyone else to withdraw, remaineri alone with M. 
Mortier, and after a refusal, which lasted for a space of 
twenty minutes, persuaded him to put down the razor. 

Once disarmed, he was secured. 

But were the children dead or living? It was terrible 
to reflect upon. To all questions on the snbject he 
replied: 

“Tt is nothing to do with you.” 

The inner door is broken open, and what is found at 
the further end of the rooms? The two children crouch- 
ing under the furniture. 

This is what had happened. 

In the morning, M. Mortier said to his children: “I 
am very unhappy. You love me and I love you. Lam 
going to die. Will you die with me?” 

The little boy said resolutely : 

“No, papa.” 
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As for the little girl, she hesitated. In order to 
persuade her, the father passed the back of the razor 
gently round her neck, and said to her : 

“ There, my dear, it will not hurt you any more than 
that.” 

“Well, then, papa,” said the child, “I do not mind 
dying.” 

The father goes out, probably to fetch a second razor. 
Directly he goes out, the little boy rushes to the key, 
lays hold of it, shats the door, and locks it twice on the 
inside, 

‘Then he takes his sister to the furthermost end of the 
rooms and gets under the furniture with her. 

The doctors declared that Count Mortier was a 
melancholy and dangerous madman. He was taken to 
a madhouse. 

He had a mania, in fact, for razors. When he was 
eeized, he was searched; besides that which he had in 
hia hand, one was found in each of his pockets. 

On the same day the news arrived in Paris that my 
colleague, Count Bresson, had cut his throat at Naples, 
where he had recently been appointed Ambassador. 

This was a grief to us all, and a great surprise. From 
a mere worldly point of view, Count Bresson wanted 
nothing. He was a Peer of France, an Ambassador, a 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. His son had 
lately been created a Duke in Spain. As an Ambas- 
sador, he had a salary of two hundred thousand francs a 
year. He was an earnest, kindly, gentle, intelligent, 
sensible man, very rations! in everything, of high 
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etature, with broad shoulders, a good square face, and at 
fifty-fiva years of age looked only forty ; he had wealth, 
greatuess, dignity, intelligence, health, and was fortunate 
in private as in public life. He killed himself. 

Nonrrit also went to Naples and killed himself. 

Is it the climate? Is it the marvellous sky ? 

Spleen is engendered just as mach under a blue sky as 
under a gloomy sky. More so perhaps. 

As the life of even the most prosperous man is always 
in reality more sad than gay, a gloomy sky is in harmony 
with ourselves. A brilliant and joyous aky mocks us. 
Nature in its sad aspects resembles us and consoles us; 
nature, when radiant, impassive, serene, magnificent, 
transplendent, young while we grow old, smiling when 
we are sighing, superb, inaccessible, eternal, contented, 
calm in its joyousness, has in it something oppressive. 

By dint of contemplating the sky,—rathless, unrelent- 
ing, indifferent, and sublime,—one takes a razor and makes 
an end of it! 


Ducember 1st. 

In the new hall for private meetings at the Académie, 
the statue of Racine has been placed in a corner, and the 
statue of Corneille in the centre, behind the President's 
chair. 
Formerly it was Racine who was in the centre and 
Corneille in the corner. This is a step in the right 
direction, Another demolition, another reconstruction, 

u 
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and it will be Moliare who will be put in the place 
honour, = 


December 16th. 

Reception at M. Guizot’s. 

M. Guizot’s aged mother is eighty-four or eighty-five 
years old. She attends the evening gatherings, seating 
herself in the corner by the fire-place, and wearing a 
chemisette and a black cap amidst all the laces and the 
tara and ribbons. In this room of velvet and gold one 
‘would think she must be an apparition from the Cevennes, 
M. Guisot said to her one day: “Do you remember, 
mother, the time when your grandmother spoke to us of 
the dragoons who pursued her in the mountains and of 
the bullets which pierced her clothes ?" 

At the period of M. Guizot’s birth, ’89 had not yet 
restored to Protestants their civil rights. They wee 
outlawed. M. Guizot was thus legally a bastard when 
he was born. He was inscribed in no register when he 
came into the world, and would be uneble te prove his 
French nationality. 

M. Guizot came up during the evening to a group of 
which I happened to make one, and said to me: 

M, Gurzor: “ Well, we are going to begin the struggles 
nce more.” 

I: “ You do not fear anything in our Chamber ?” 

M. Guiror: ‘No. The Opposition intimates to me 
that it will not harass me much, excepting M. de 
Boisey, who has not informed me beforehand of what he 
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mtends to do at all. M. de Montalembert will speak 
about Cracow. But we shall have a paragraph in the 
Speech from the Throne, which I hope will leave nothing 
to be said.” 

I: “And you will be quite right. As for myself, my 
opinion is this. If the Chamber had been sitting at the 
time of the Cracow affair, I should have spoken and I 
should have said: I ask permission to congratulate 
France. To get rid of Cracow is to restore to us the 
Rhine. The treaties of 1815 no longer exist. Those 
treaties were made against us, they are violated against 
ns, they will be violated again against us; the final 
violation will be for us to make. I congratulate France, 
and I glorify Poland.” 

Viscount vz Fravieny: “That may be. But is it 
not a misfortune that some governments .. ." 

M. pe Laerenfe : “ Monarchical governments !”” 

M. ve Fravieny: “ .... set the example of the 
infraction of treaties and the violation of international 
law!” 

I: “It is nothing new. M. Guizot, who is a great 
historian, knows better than we do that nothing is more 
frequent in the history of Europe. All governments 
have from time to time violated every law, beginning 
with the law of nations. Cannon were called the ultima 
ratio. Who has might has right; that was the maxim. 
The little were devoured by the great; the fowls eaten 
by the foxes; the foxes eaten by the wolves; the wolves 
eaten by the lions: that was the practice. That which 
is new is the respect for law. It is the glory of the 
civilization of the nineteenth centnry to wish the weak to 

ua 
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be respected by the strong, and to rank eternal morality 
higher than pikes and muskets. The three Powers which 
have destroyed Cracow have committed a blunder, not 
because they have violated the tradition of past cen- 
turies, but because they have outraged the spirit of the 
time." 

M. Gurzor: “Jurt so.” 

M. pv Fuavienr: “But the history of the Popes 
then oe 

I: The history of the Popes is better than the his- 
tory of Kings, but it has also its dark spots. Popes 
themselves have also been fale to their word and violated 
their plighted faith.” 

M. Gurzor (laughing): ‘Oh! do not let us say any 
harm of the Papacy just now. There is a Pope whom I 
esteem, and for whom I have a warm regard.” 

: Granted. But the preceding one, Gregory XVI.! 
As for Pius IX., I am also among those who live in 
hopes.” 

M. Gvizor : “I esteem him because he appreciates and 
invites advice, because he asks for one’s opinion, although 
judging rationally for himself afterwards; because he 
wishes to do what is right, seeks it, and often discovers 
it. I esteem him because he concedes gracefully, and 
with a goodwill, that which is just. I esteem him because 
he knows also how to say: ‘I will never do that.’ He 
hae gentleness and firmness.” 

I: “If Pius IX. likes, he may become the most 
powerful sovereign in Europe. No one realizes what a 
Pope might become. A Pope who would follow the drift 
of his times might govern and might move the world. 
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He has so enormous a lever—faith, the conscience, the 
mind! > Every sonl is a mine ready to be fired by the 
spark which would flash from such a Pope. What a con- 
flagration, if it pleased him! What a coruscation, if he 
bo willed it!” 


1847. 


January 6th. 

‘ux Marquis of Normauby, the English Ambassador, 
eaid to me yesterday: “When the secret history of the 
Cracow affair is known, it will be known that Russia said 
to Austria, ‘Take Cracow, will you?’—‘No.'—‘ Well, 
then, I will teke it.’ Austria yielded.” ‘“ Then,” I said, 
“her audacity is obedience, her violence cowardice, her 
usurpation an abdication.” Lord Normanby is a man of 
about fifty years of age, tall, fair, with a pronounced 
English look, elegant, graceful, high bred, good-natured, 
and dandyish. Hoe has been Viceroy of Ireland and Home 
Secretary in England. He is the author of two or three 
novels of kigh-lyfe. He wears a blue ribbon over his 
white tie, and a diamond star upon his dress-ooat. He 
speaks French with difficulty but with humour, 

Lord Normanby spoke to me of O'Connell, who, in 
1847, in beginning to break up. His seventy-three years 
weigh him down, notwithstanding his tall figure and wide 
shoulders. This man, of such violent and bitter eloquence, 
is in « drawing-room obsequious, full of compliments, 
modest to humility, mild to affectation. Lord Normanby 
said to me: “ O'Connell is affected.” 

O'Connell has in County Kerry an old ancestral hall, 
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where he goes to shoot for two months in the year, 
Teceiving guests and entertaining them like an old county 
gentleman,* keeping up, Lord Normanby also told me, a 
savage hospitality. 

His eloquence, adapted to the masses and to Ireland, 
had little influence upon the Commons of England. How- 
ever, he had during his life two or three great successes 
in Parliament. But the platform suited him better than 
the tribune. 


January 14th, 

Yesterday, Thursday, I dined at the house of M. de 
Salvandy, Minister of Public Instruction. There were 
present, Lord Normanby, British Ambassador; the Duke 
de Caraman, a young nobleman, intelligent and artless, 
sauch occupied in philosophio studies; Dupin, the elder, 
with his rough bourgeois air; M. de Rémuset, the eight 
days old Academician, a keen and well-balanced mind; 
M. Gay-Lussac, the chemist, whom fame has made a 
Peer of France, and to whom nature has given the face of 
a worthy peasant; the other chemist, M. Damas, a man 
of talent, his hair rather too elaborately curled, and dis- 
playing very prominently the ribbon of a Commander of 
the Legion of Honour; Sainte-Beuve, bald and little; 
Alfred de Musset, with his youthful hair, his fair beard, 
his equivocal opinions, and his intellectual countenance ; 
Mz. Ponsard, a man of thirty-two years of age, with strange- 
looking features, large dull eyes, rather narrow forehead, 


© In the original “lord campagnank”—Tramalator’s note, 
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the whole in a framework of black beard and black hair, 
a hero of the shop-girls, a great poet to the dqurgevis; 
M. Michel Chevalier, with his close-cropped head, his 
receding forehead, his bird-like profile, and his spare 
figure; Alfred de Vigny, another fair man with a bird- 
like profile but with long hair; Viennet, with his grimace; 
Scribe, with his peacefal air, rather anxious about a piece 
of his which was being played the same evening at the 
Gymnage, and which failed; Dupaty, sad after his fall of 
the 7th at the sitting of the Académie; Montalembert, 
with his long hair and English appearance, mild and dis- 
dainful; Philippe de Ségur, a light and lively talker, with 
an aquiline nose, deep-sunk eyes, grey hair, combed in 
imitation of the Emperor ; Generals Fabvier and Rapatel, 
in full uniform,—Rapatel with his round, homely face, 
Fabvier with his flat-nosed lion’s face; Mignet, smiling 
and cold; Gustave de Beaumont, with dark, firm and 
energetic face; Halévy, always timid; the astronomer 
Leverrier, rather red-faced ; Vitet, with his tall figure and 
bis smile, which is amiable, although it lays bare his teeth ; 
M. Victor Leclerc, the candidate for the Académie, who 
had that morning been rejected; Ingres, the table rising 
to his chin, so that his white tie and his Commander's 
ribbon seemed to come from under the table-cloth; 
Pradier, with his long hair and his air of a man of forty 
at sixty years of uge; Auber, with his head on one 
side, his pclite manners, and his two crosses at his 
button-hole. 

I sat beside Lord Normanby, whe is a very amiable 
man, although the Ambassador of ill-humour; I called 
his attention to the end of the table thus composed: 
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Ingres, Pradier, Auber; painting, sculpture, and 
music. , 

Mme. de Salvandy had Lord Normanby on her right, 
and M. Gey-Lussac on her left; M. de Salvandy had on 
his right M. Dupin, and on his left, M. de Rémusat. 


February bth, 


Yesterday, I was at the Tuileries. There was a repre- 
sentation there. After the opera, every one went into the 
side-rooms in which the buffet was placed, and began to 
converse, 

M. Guizot hed made during the day in the Chamber of 
Deputies, a very noble, very fine, and very spirited speech 
about our budding dispute with England. This speech 
was much epoken of. Some approved, others condemned. 
Baron de Billing passed close to me, with a lady whom I 
could not see on his arm. 

“ Good evening,” he said. ‘‘ What do you think of the 
speech?” I replied: “I am pleased with it. I like 
to see that we are at length holding up our hends again 
in this country. It is said that this boldness is im- 
pradent, but Ido not think so. The best way not to have 
a war is to show that one does uot fear it. See how 
England gave in to the United States two yeara ago; she 
will give in in the same way to France. Tet us be firm, 
others will be gentle; if we are gentle, others will be 
insolent.” 

At this moment the lady to whom he was giving his 
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arm turned towards me, and I recognized the wife of 
the English ambassador. She looked very displeased. 
She said : 

“ Oh, Monsieur !” 

I replied : 

“ Ah, Madame!” 

And the war ended there. God send that that may 
be the only interchange of words between the Queen of 
England and the King of France! 


Saturday, February 20th, 
Opening of the ThéAtra-Historique. I came out from 
it at half-past three in the morning. 


March 21st. 

Malle. Mars was the only person represented in the 
statuary of the porch of the Théatre-Historique. 

Mdme. d’A . . . . hearing this, said: 

* This places her in the list of the dead; she has not 
long to live.” 

Maile. Mars died on the 20th of March, a month toa 
day after the opening of the Thédtre-Historique. She 
was sixty-nine years of age; two years older than Mdlle, 
Georges. Mdlle. Mars was fifty-two years old when she 
first performed her original part of Dona Sol, a character 
aupposed to be seventeen. 

She leaves a son, in the banking house of Edward. 
No letters announcing the decease, owing to the difficulty 
of putting : 

“* Mademoiselle Mars is dead. Her son has the honour 
to inform you of the fact.” 
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© March 26th, 

T have been at the buvial of Mdlle. Mais. I arrived at 
twelve o'clock. The hearse was already at the Made- 
leine. There was an immense crowd, and the most 
brilliant sun imaginable. It was the day of the flower 
market in the square outside the church. I penetrated 
with considerable difficulty as far as the steps, but there 
it waa impossible to go any further; the only door was 
crowded: no one could get in. I saw in the dark interior 
of the church, through the dazzling light of midday, the 
ruddy stars of the wax-tapers stuck round a tall cata- 
falque. The paintings on the ceiling formed a mystic 
background, 

T heard the funeral chant, the soutd of which reached 
as far as where I stood, and all round me the remarks 
and shouts of the crowd. Nothing is so sad as s burial: 
one sees only people who are laughing. Every one gaily 
accosts his neighbour and talks of his concerns. 

The church and the front gate are hung with black 
drapery, with an escutcheon of silver lace, containing the 
letter ““M.” I approached the hearse, which was of 
black velvet with silver-lace ornamentation, with the same 
letter “M." A few tufts of black feathers had been 
thrown upon the place intended for the coffin. 

The people of Paris are like the people of Athens— 
frivolous but intelligent. There were men in blouses 
there, with their sleeves tucked up, who said some true 
and forcible things upon the stage, upon art, upon the 
poets. They sought and distinguished in the crowd men 
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whose names are famous. ‘hese people must have 
glory. When there is no Marengo or Austerktz, they 
Jove and must have their Dumas and their Lamartines, 
These are like a light towards which all eyes are eagerly 
directed. 

I remained under the peristyle, sheltered from the 
sun by acolumn. One or two poets came and joined me 
and stood round me,—Joseph Autran, Adolphe Dumas, 
Auguste Maquet. Alexandre Dumas came over to us 
with his son. ‘Ihe crowd recognized him by his thick 
head of hair, and called out his name. 

Towards one o'clock the body came out of the church, 
together with all the people. Remarks broke forth from 
among those outside: 

* Ab, there is Bouffé |” 

“ But where is Arnal ?” 

“ Here he is.” 

“ Hulloa, those men in black are the sociétaires of the 
Théftre-Frangais! 

“The Thédtre-Frangais has come to its own burial.” 

“Took at Frédéric-Lemaitre; he is giving his arm 
to Clarisse Miroy.” 

“Yes, and Rachel over there, gives her arm to Mdme. 
Doche.” 

“(There are some ladies —Mdme. Volnys, Mdme. 
Guyon, Rose Chéri.” 

“ Thia one is Déjazet; she is no longer young; this 
ought to make her reflect,” &o., &c. 

The hearee began to move off, and we all followed on 
foot. In our rear came some ten mourning carriages 
and # few open catringes with some actresses inside 
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them. There were quite ten thousand persons on foot. 
They formed s dark wave which appeared to push for- 
ward the hearse, jolting its immense black plumes. 

On both sides of the boulevard there was another mob, 
forming a hedge. Women in red bonnets sat upon a 
kind of step formed by the pavements, smiling ; the bal- 
conies were crowded with people. Towards the Porte 
Saint-Martin I left the procession and went away 
musing. 


FETE AT THE DUKE DE 
MONTPENSIER’S. 


Fuly 6th, 

M. ve MonrrensieR gave a féte this evening in the 
Pare des Minimes, in the Forest of Vincennes. 

It was splendid and delightful. The féte cost the 
Prince two hundred thousand francs. In the Forest 
had been erected 2 multitude of tents, borrowed from the 
government repository and the French Museum of Arms, 
some of which were historical. This alone cost ten 
thousand francs. There were the tent of the Emperor of 
Morocco, taken at the Battle of Isly, and exhibited three 
years previously at the Tuileries upon a wooden platform 
constructed inside the big fountain; the tent of Abd-el- 
Kader, taken with the Smala,* very handsome, with red 
and yellow arabesques embroidered in satin; another 
tent of the Bey of Constantine, of « wonderfully elegant 
shape; and, finally, the tent given to Napoleon by the 
Sultan Selim. 

The latter eclipsed all the others. From the outside 
it appeared like an ordinary tent, remarkable only for 


* An amemblege of tenta belonging to an Arab chiaf— Thans- 
lator’a nots, 
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having in the canvas little windows, of which the frames 
were of rope; three windows on each side. The inside 
was superb. The visitor found himself inside a great 
chest of gold brocade; upon this brocade were flowers 
and a thousand fancy devices. On looking closely into 
the cords of the windows, one discovered that they were 
of the most magnificent gold and silver lace; each win- 
dow had its awning of gold brocade; the inner lining 
of the tent was of silk, with large red-and-blue stripes. 
If I had been Napoleon, I should have liked to place my 
iron bed in this tent of gold and flowers, and to sleep in 
it on the eve of Wagram, Jena, and Friedland, 

These splendid tents were disfigured by fearful ma- 
hogany forniture, rather sparingly placed in them. 

M. de Montpensier received his guests with much 
cheerfulness and grace. 

Dancing took place in an immense marquee, where 
the princesses remained. They were all there, with the 
exception of the Duchess of Orleans. The Duke 
d’Aumale came back from Brussels on purpose to take 
part in the fete. 

Queen Maria Christina was there with her daughter, 
Madame de Montpensier. The Reyna gobernadora has 
some remains of beauty, but she is too stout and her hair 
is quite mey. 

‘The tables were laid out under some other tents; 
there were ample refreshments, and buffets everywhere. 
The guests, while numbering more than four thousand, 
were neither crowded nor few and far between, No- 
where was there a crush. There were not enough ladies. 

The féte had a splendid military character, ‘Two 
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enormous cannon of the time of Louis XIV. formed the 
pillars of the entrance. The artillery coldiers of Vin- 
cennes had constructed here and there columns of pikes 
with pistols for chapters. 

The principal avenue of the Park was illuminated with 
coloured glass lamps ; one might imagine that the emerald 
and raby necklaces of the wood-nymphs were to be seen 
among the trees. Sap-matches burned in the hedges and 
cast their glimmering over the Forest. There were threa 
tall poplar-trees illuminated against the dark sky in a 
fantastic manner, which created much surprise. The 
branches and leaves were wafted in the wind amidst a 
brilliant scenic display of lights. 

Along each side of the great avenue was a row of Gothic 
panoplies from the Artillery Museum: some leaning 
against the oaks and the lime-trees, others erect and with 
the visor shut, seated upon dummy steeds, with caparisons 
and coats-of-arms, with trappings and dazzling chamfrons, 
These steel statues, masked and motionless in the midat 
of the rajoicings, and covered with flashes and streams of 
light, had something dazzling and sinister in their appear- 
ance. Quadrilles were danced to vocal music. Nothing 
more charming could be conceived than these youthful 
voices singing melodies among the trees in soft, deep 
tones ; one might have fancied the guests to be enchanted 
knights, tarrying for ever in this wood to listen to the 
song of fairies. 

Everywhere in the trees were suspended coloured 
lanterns, presenting the appearance of luminous oranges. 
Nothing stranger could be imagined than this illuminated 
fruit appearing suddenly upon the branches. 
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From time to time trumpet-blasts drowned in trium- 
phant tones the buzz of the festivities. 

At the end of the avenue the artillerymen had sus- 
pended a great star of the Legion of Honour, constructed 
of ramrods, They hed arranged in the hedges, in the 
form of benches and chairs, mounds of bullets, Paixhan 
mortars and howitzers. Two enormous siege-pieces 
guarded the cross of honour. Beneath it were busta of 
the King and Queen. 

Amidst all this moved immense throngs of people, 
amongst whom I saw Auber, Alfred de Vigny, Alexandre 
Dumas with his son, Taylor, Théophile Gautier, Thiers, 
Guizot, Rothschild, Count Daru, President Franck- 
Carré, Generals Gourgaud, Lagrange, Saint-Yon, the 
Duke De Fézensac, Hébert, Keeper of the Seals, the 
Prince and Princess de Craon, Lord Normanby, Narvaez, 
Duke de Valence, and a host of peers and ambassadors, 
&e., dc. The dust was terrible. 

Two Arabs in white burnooses were there, the Cadi of 
Constantine and Bou-Maza. Bou-Maza has fine eyes but 
an ugly look, a well-shaped mouth but a dreadful smile: it 
is treacherous and ferocions; there is in this man some- 
thing of the fox and the tiger. I thought, however, that 
he had a tolerably fine expression in his face at a moment 
when, thinking there was no one near him in the Forest, 
he want up to the tent of Abd-el-Kader and stood look- 
ing at it. He appeared to be saying to it: 

“ What are you doing here?” 

Bou-Maza is young: he appears about twenty-five 
years of age. 

Towards one o’clock in the morning sonw fireworks 

. 
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were let off, and the Forest was illuminated with Bengal 
lights. Then supper was served at the table of the 
Princesses; all the ladies sat down to supper, the gen- 
Yemen remaining standing. Afterwards, dancing was 
resumed. 

I regret not having been able to remain to the end. I 
whould have hked to see appear athwart the dark 
branches, amidst this festivity about to be extinguished, 
some of those waning lights, those expiring 2luminations, 
those wearied dancers, those women covered with flowers, 
diamonds, and dust, those pale faces, those drooping 
eyelids, those rumpled dresses, that gleam of dayhght, so 
pale and dismal. 

However, I think, I know not why, that this fate will 
be remembered ; it has left a certain uneasy feeling in 
my mind. For a fortnight previously it had been talked 
ebont, and had formed an important subject of conversa- 
tion to the people of Paris. Yesterday, from the 
Tuileries to the Barriére du Trine, a tmple hedge of 
onlookers lined the quays, the streets, and the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Antoine es the carriages of the guests 
passed by. At frequent intervals this crowd hurled at 
the gilded and bedizened passengers in their carriages 
shouts of disgust and hate. It was hke a mist of hatred 
amidst this splendour. 

Everyone on his return related what had befallen him. 
Louis Boulanger and Achard had been hooted; the car- 
riage of Tony Johannot had been spat into; mud and 
dirt had been thrown into the open carriage of General 
Narvaez. Théophile Gautier, so calm and impassive, 0 
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Turk-like in his resignation, was rendered quite thought- 
fal and gloomy by the occurrence. 

It would not seem, however, that this grand display had 
anything impolitic in it, or that it should have proved 
unpopular. On the contrary, the Duke de Montpensier, 
in spending two hundred thousand franca, must have 
caused the expenditure of a million. That makes, in this 
tims of distress, a sum of twelve hundred thousand francs 
put in circulation for the benefit of the people; they 
ought to be gratified. Well, it is not so. Luxury ia 
Decessary to great Statea and to great civilizations, but 
there are times when the people must not see it. 

But what is luxury which is not seen? This is a pro- 
blem. Magnificence in the background, profusion in 
obscurity, a display which does not show itself, a aplen- 
dour which dazzles no one’s eyes; is this possible? 
This must be taken into consideration, however. When 
the people have luxury paraded before them in days of 
dearth and distress, their mind, which is that of a child, 
jamps to 9 number of conclusions at once; they do not 
say to themselves that this luxury enables them to get a 
living, that this luxury is useful to them, that this luxary 
in necessary to them; they say to themselves that they 
ere suffering and that these people rejoice; they ask why 
all these things are not theirs, they examine these things 
not at the light of their poverty which requires work and 
consequently rich people, but by the light of their envy. 
Do not suppose that they will conclude from that: Well, 
this will give us so many weeks’ wages and so many good 
days’ employment. No; they, too, want not the work, uot 
the wages, but leisure, enjoyment, comnieg™, horses, 
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lackeys, Duchesses! It is not bread they require, but 
luxury. They stretch out their trembling hands towards 
there shining realities which would vanish into thin air 
if they were to grasp them. The day on which the dis- 
tress of the many seizes upon the riches of the few, 
darkness reigns, there is nothing left, nothing for any- 
body. This is full of perils. When the crowd looks 
with these eyes upon the rich, it is not ideas which 
occupy every mind, it is eventa. 

That which specially irritates the people is the luxury 
of Princes and young men ; it is, in fact, only too evident 
that the firet have not experienced the necessity, and 
that the others have not had the time, to earn it. This 
weoms unjust, and exasperates them; they do not reflect 
that the inequalities of this life prove the equality of the 
next. 

Equilibrium, equity, these are the two aspecta of the 
law of God. He shows us the first aspect in the world 
of matter and of the body; He will show us the second 
in the world of souls. 


TOE TESTE AND CUBIERES TRIAL. 
July. 

On the evening of the day when the judicial committee 
of Peers determined to prosecute M. Teste, chance willed 
it that the Chancellor had to go to Nenilly with tho 
Bureau of the Chamber to present to the King a bill 
which had been passed. 

The Chancellor and the Peers of the Burean (among 
whom was Count Dara) found the King in a furious state 
of mind. He had been informed of the prosecution of 
M. Teste. Immedistely he caught sight of them, he 
advanced towards them with rapid strides. 

“What, Chancellor,” he said, ‘was not one of my 
former Ministers enough for you? Must you have a 
second? You have taken Teste now. So that after I 
have spent seventeen years in France in setting up 
authority once more, in one day, in one hour, you have 
allowed it to be cast down again. You destroy the 
whole work of my reign! You debase authority, power, 
the government. And you do that, you, the Chancelior 
of the House of Peers!” Et cetera. 
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The squall was a violent one. The Chancellor was 
very firm. He resolutely refused to give in to the King. 
He said that, doubtless, policy waa to be considered, but 
that it was necessary also to listen to justice; that the 
Chamber of Peers also had its independence as a legis- 
lative power, and its sovereignty as a judicial power; that 
this independénce and sovereignty must be respected, and 
if need be, would make themselves respected ; that, more- 
over, in the present state of opinion, it would have been 
a very serious matter to refuse satisfaction to it; that it 
would be doing an injury to the country and to the King 
not to do what this opinion demanded, and what justice 
required; that there were times when it was more prudent 
to advance than to retreat, and that finally what had been 
done was done. ‘“ And well done,” added Dara. “We 
shall see,” said the King. 

Aud from anger he relapsed into uneasiness. 


Tuly 8th, 

Half-past twelve. The Court enters. A crowd in the 
galleries, No one in the reserved galleries except Colonel 
Poizat, governor of the Palace. In the diplomatic galleries 
two persons only, Lord Normanby, the English Ambas- 
sador, and Count de Lwvenhwlm, the Swedish Minister, 

‘The accused are brought in. Three tables, with a green 
baize covering, have been placed facing the Court; to 
each of these tables there is a chair, and at the back is a 
bench for the counsel. President Teste sits down at tho 
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middle table, General Cubidres at the right-hand table, 
Parmentier at the left-hand table. All three are dressed 
in black. 

Parmentier entered some time after the two Peers. 
Teste, who is a Commander of the Legion of Honour, 
has the rosette of the decoration in his button-hole; 
Cubiares, who is a Grand Officer, the plain ribbon. 
Before sitting down, the General converses with hig 
counsel, then turns over, with a very busy air, the volume 
of documents relating to the case. He wears his ordinary 
look. Teste is pale and calm. He rubs his hands like a 
man who is pleased. Parmentier is atout, bald, has white 
hair, a red face, a hooked nose, a mouth like a sabre-cut, 
thin lips; the appearance of a rascal. He wears a white 
tie, as does also President Teste. The General wears a 
black cravat. The three defendants do not look at each 
other. Parmentier casts his eyes down, and affects to be 
playing with the gold chain of his watch, which he dis- 
plays with the ostentation of a country bumpkin againet 
his black waistcoat. A young man, with a thin black 
moustache, who is said to be hia son, is seated on his 
left. 
Being questioned as to his position in life, Teste rises 
and says: “I thought it would not be secmly to bring to 
this bar the honours which I have had conferred upon 
mg.” (Visible impression on the Court.) “I placed 
them yesterday in the hands of the King.” (This makes 
8 manifestly favourable improssion.) 

The indictment is read. It sects forth the following 
facts : 

Parmentier, Director of the Minca of Gouhenans, 
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alleges that he remitted to General Cubitres 94,000 franca 
for the purpose of obtaining from M. Teate, Minister of 
Public Works, « grant of a salt-mine. M Teste am- 
phatically denies having received this sum. Parmentier 
is quite ready to believe that it was intercepted, and that 
he was thua defranded of it either by M. Cubitres or 
another shareholder in the mines, M. Pellapra, who, it 
appeara, acted as a go-between from the General to M. 
Teste. Parmentier is accused of corruption; Cubidres 
and Pellapra of corruption and fraud; Teste of “ having 
received gifts and presents to perform an act of his duty 
Dot subject to payment.” 

Pellapra has fled. Cubiéres, Teste and Parmentier 
appear. 

While the indictment is being read, Cubidres hides his 
face and forehead in his left hand, and follows the reading 
ofthe volume which lias been circulated. Teste alaofollowa 
it, and annotates his copy with a steel pen. He has put 
on his eye-glasses. From time to time he takes snuff 
out of a great boxwood snuff-box, and converses with his 
counsel, M. Paillet. Parmentier appears very attentive. 


Tuly 10h, 
‘This is whet I can make ont of it after the two first 
days. 
T have spoken to General Cubiéres four or five times in 
my life, and to President Teate once only, and yet, in 
this affair, I am az much interested in their fate as though 
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they were friends of mine of twenty years’ standing. 
Why? I will say it at once. It is because I believe 
them to be innocent, 

I “ believe,” is not strong enough; I see them to be 
innocent, This view may, perhaps, be modified, for this 
affair changes like the waves, and alters its aspect from 
one moment to another; but at the present time, after 
much perplexity, after many transitions, after many 
painful intervals, in which I have more than once trembled 
and shuddered in my conscience, I am convinced that 
General Cubidres is innocent of the act of fraud, that 
President Teste is innocent of the act of corruption. 

‘What is this affair then? To my mind, it resumes 
itaelf in two words: commission and black-mail; com- 
mission deducted by Pellapra, black-mail extorted by 
Parmentier. A commission tainted with fraud and 
ewindling, was the cause of the first act alleged in the 
indictment ; black-mail was the cause of the scandal. 
Hance the whole case. 

I have no Jeaning towards guilt which is not invineibly 
proved to me. My inclination is to believe in innocence. 
As long as there remains in the probabilities of a case a 
possible refuge for the innocence of the accused, all my 
theories, I will not say incline, but precipitate themselves, 
towands it. 
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Sunday, July With 


An adjournment takes place over to-day. The second 
and third hearing were devoted to the examination of the 
accused. 

At the opening of Friday's sitting were read communi- 
cations which had been unexpectedly made by Mesars. 
Léon de Malleville and Marrast, and which appear to 
throw a strong light upon this trial. The defendants 
entered the Cowt pale and dejected, Parmentier, however, 
with more assurance than the others. M. Teste listened 
to the reading of the new documents, while leaning hia 
elbow upon the table and half hiding his face in his 
hand; General Cubibres, with his eyes cast downwards ; 
Parmenticr, with perceptible embarrassment. 

The examination began with the General. 

M. Cubitres has a doll-like face, an undecided look, a 
hesitating manner of speaking, red cheeks; I believe 
him to be innocent of fraud; however, I am not deeply 
impressed with him. During the examination he stood 
‘up, and gently beat a tattoo upon the teble with the tip 
of a wooden paper knife, with a look of profound ease. 
The Procurator-General, M. Delangle, a rather common- 
place lawyer, treated him once or twice with insolence; 
Cubitres, a Waterloo man, did not venture to say a word 
in return to make his ears tingle. I feltfor him. In the 
opinion of the Conrt, he is already convicted. 

The first part of the examination was badly conducted. 
There was but one expression of opinion at the refresh- 
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ment-bar, The Chancellor is a remarkable veteran, out 
of the common, but then he is eighty-two years of age; 
at eighty-two years of age one cannot face either a woman 
or a crowd. 

Parmentier, interrogated by the General, spoke with 
ease and a sort of vulgar glibness which was sometimes 
witty, at others shrewd, skilful throughout, never eloquent. 
He is a man who, to tell the truth, is a scoundrel. He 
is pot aware of it himself. This shameless creature has 
a twist in his mind, and exposes his nakedness just as 
Venus would do. A toad who fancies he is beautifal is 
@ repulsive spectacle. He was hissed. At first ho either 
did not hear or did not understand; however, he ended 
by understanding; then the perspiration stood in beads 
upon his face; every now and then, amidst the marka of 
disgust of the assemblage, he nervously wiped the stream- 
ing surface of his bald head, looked about him with a 
certain air of entreaty and bewilderment, feeling that he 
was lost and trying to recover himself. Yet he continued 
to speak and to expose his mental defects, while low tones 
of indignation drowned his utterances, and his anguish 
increased. At this moment I felt pity for the wretched 
man. 

M. Teste, who was examined yesterday, spoke like an 
innocent man; frequently he was exceedingly eloquent. 
He was not an advorate; he was « real man who suffered, 
who tore out his very vitals and exposed them to view 
before his judges, saying: See there. He profoundly 
impressed me. While he spoke, a light broke in upon 
me that this whole affair might be explained by a fraud 
committed by Pellapra, 


1838 Things Seen. 

Teste is sixty-seven years of age; he has » Southern 
accent, a large and expressive mouth, a tail forehead 
giving him a look of intelligence, the eyes deep set and 
at times sparkling; his whole bodily activity overwhelmed 
and crushed, but he is energetic withal. He moved about, 
etarted, shrugged his shoulders, smiled bitterly, took 
anuff, tarned over his papers, annotated them rapidly, 
held in check the Procurator-General or the Chancellor, 
shielded Cubidres, who is his ruin, showed his contempt 
for Parmentier, who defends him, threw out notes, inter- 
ruptions, replies, complaints, shouts. He was turbulent 
yet ingenuous, overcome with emotion yet dignified. He 
was clear, rapid, persuasive, supplicating, menacing, fall 
of anguish without any trepidation, moderate and violent, 
haughty and tearful. At one point he powerfully affected 
me. His very soul found expression in the cries which 
be uttered. I was tempted to rise and nay to him: ‘You 
have convinced me; I will leave my seat and take up my 
position on the bench at your side; will you let me be 
your counsel ? '—And then I restrained myself, thinking 
that if his innocence continued to be made manifest to 
me, I should perhaps be more useful to him as a judge 
among his judges. 

Pellapre is the pivot on which the case turus. Teste 
appears sincerely grieved at his flight. If Pellapra 
returns all will be clear. I ardently hope that Teste is 
innocent, and that if innocent he will be saved. 

At the rising of the Court, I followed him with my 
eyes as he went out. He slowly and sadly crossed the 
benches of the Peers, looking to right and left upon these 
chairs, which perhaps he will never occupy again. Two 
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ushers who guarded him, walked one in front of him, and 
the other behind him. 


uly 198, 


The aspect of the case has suddenly changed. Some 
fresh documents * are terribly incriminating to Teste. 
Cubiéres rises, and confirms the authenticity and im- 
portance of these documents. Teste replies haughtily 
and energetically, but for ail that his confidence dimi- 
nishes. His mouth contracts; I fee] uneasy about him. 
I begin to tremble for fear he has been deceiving us all, 
Parmentier listens, almost with a smile, and with his 
arms carelessly folded. Teste sits down again, and 
takes an immense number of pinches of snuff out of his 
great boxwood enaff-box, then wipes the perspiration off 
his forehoad with a red silk handkerchief. The Court is 
profoundly agitated. 

“T can imagine what he suffers by what I suffer 
myself,” M. de Pontécoulant said to me—‘ What 
torture it is!” said General Neigre.—‘It is a slow 
guillotine stroke,” said Bertin de Vaux. Apprehension 
is at its height among the members of the Court and the 
public. All are anxious not to lose one word. The 


* A letter of Madaroe Pellapra, signed Hmilis Pellapra—Six notes 
written by Teste and recognised by him (he took them in his trem- 
tling hand and said: “They are mine”), An extect from the 
accounts of Pellapra appearing to show that he hed remitted the 
94,000 francs to Teste, 
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Peers cry out to those who address them: ‘Speak up! 
Speak up! We cannothear.” The Chancellor begs the 
Court to consider his great age. 

The heat is insupportable. 

The stockbroker Goupil gives his evidence. Teste 
makes a desperate struggle. 

M. Charles Dupin questions the stockbroker. Teste 
follows him with his eyes, and applauds him with a smile. 
Anything more dolefal than this smile could not be 
imagined. 

On this occasion, the private conference was held 
before the sitting, in the old Chamber. The Peers 
buzzed like a swarm of bees. The Chancellor came to 
the bench on which I was seated, and spoke to me of 
matters connected with the Académie; then of the trial, 
of his fecling of fatigue and grief; saying how pleasant 
was a mecting of the Académie after a sitting of the 
Court of Peers. 

In his evidence, M. Legrand, Under-Secretary of 
Btate for Public Works, described Teste as: “ A person 
tho ts sitting behind me.” Teste shrugged his shoulders. 

After the serious evidence of the notary Roquebert, the 
face of Teste assumes an agonised expression. 

At the production of the document for the Treasury, he 
turned red, wiped his forehead in anguish, and turned 
towards his son. They exchanged a few words, then 
Teste began once more to turn over his papers, and the 
eon buried his head in his hands. 

Im one hour, Teste has aged ten years; his head 
moves, his lower lip twitches. Yesterday he was a lion; 
to-day he is « booby, 
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Everything in this affair moves by fits and starts. 
Yesterday, I saw that Teste was innocent; to-day I see 
that he is guilty. Yesterday I admired him, to-day I 
should be tempted to despise him were he not so 
miserable. But I no longer feel anything but pity for 
him. 

This trial is one of the most terrible spectacles 
which I have ever witnessed in my life. It is a moral 
dismemberment. Theat which our forefathers saw eighty 
years ago in the Place de Gréve, on the day of the 
execution of Damiens, we have seen to-day, on the day 
of the execution of President Teste in the Court of Peers. 
We have seen a man tortured with hot irons and dis- 
membered, in the spirit. Every hour, every minute, 
something wae torn from him; at twelve v’clock his 
distinction as a magistrate; at one o'clock his reputation 
as an upright Minister; at two o’clork his conscience as 
an honest man ; half an hour later, the respect of others; 
@ quarter of an hour sfterwards, his own self-respect. In 
the end, he was but a corpse. It lasted for six hours. 

For my own part, as I said to the Chief President 
Legagneur, I doubt whether I should ever have the 
hardihood, even were Teste convicted and guilty, to add 
any punishment whatever to this unparalleled chastise- 
ment, to this frightful torment. 
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Truly 38h. 


As I entered the cloak-room, Viscount Lemercier, who 
was there, said to me: “ Have you heard the news ?”— 
“No."=="' Teste has attempted to commit suicide and 
failed. 

The fact is as stated. M. Teste, yesterday evening at 
nine o'clock, fired two pistol-shots at himself; he fired 
two ehots simultaneously, one with each hand. One he 
aimed in his mouth, and the cap missed fire; the other 
et his heart, and the bullet rebounded, the shot being 
fired from too close a distance. 

The Chancellor read in the private conference, the 
official documents detailing the occurrence; they were 
afterwards 1c-rcad at the public sitting. The pistols 
were deposited upon the table of the Court. They are 
two very little pistols, quite new, with ivory handles, 

Teste, not having succeeded in destroying himself, 
refuses henceforth to appear before the Court. He has 
written to the Chancellor a letter in which he abandons 
his defence, the documents produced yesterday leaving no 
room for contradiction. This is the language of an 
advocate, not of aman; e man would have said: “Iam 
guilty.” 

‘When we entered the Court, M. Dupin the elder, who 
was ceated behind me on the Deputies’ bench, said to 
me: “Guess what book Teste sent for to kill time 
with ?"-—“‘I do not know.” Monte-Cristo! ‘Not the 
first four volumes,’ he said, ‘Ihave read them.’ Monte- 
Cristo was not to be found in the library of the House of 
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Peers. It had to be borrowed from a public reading-room, 
which only had it in periodical parta. Teste spends his 
time in reading these parts.” 

My neighbour, the Duke de Brancas, who is a kind 
and worthy veteran, says to me: “Do not oppose 
the condemnation. I¢ is God’s justice which will be 
done.” 

Yesterday evening, when General Cubitres was in- 
formed that Teste had fired two pistol-shots at himself, 
he wept bitterly. 

T note that to-day is a fatal dey, the 18th of July. The 
seat lately occupied by Teste is empty at the sitting. 
‘The clerk of the court, La Chauviniére, reads the indict~ 
ment. M. Cubidres listens with an air of profound sad- 
ness, then hides his face in his hand. Parmeutior holds 
his head down the whole time. The events of yesterday, 
—the attempted suicide of Teste and his letter to the 
Chancellor,—destroy in its very foundations the abomin- 
able line of defence of Parmentier. 

At ten minutes past one, the Procurator-General 
Delangle rises to address the Court. He twice repeata, 
amidst the painful impression which prevails: ‘‘ Mos- 
sieurs les Pairs . . . .” then stops short, and continues: 
“The trial is ended.” The Procurator-General spoke 
only for ten minutes. 

It is a curious fect that Teste and Declangle have all 
their lives been brought into close association, Delangle 
following Teste, and in the end prosecuting him. Teste 
was the Batonnier of the bar; Delangle held the office 
immediately after him. Teste was appointed President 
of the Court of Cassation; Delangle entered the same 
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court as Advocate-General. Teste is accused, Delangle 
Js Procurator-General. 

I now understand the meaning of the movement of the 
father ond son which I noticed yesterday at the moment 
of the production of the document from the Treasury ; 
the father said to the son: “ Give me the pistols.” The 
son handed them to him, and then sank his head in hia 
hands. It is in this way, I think, the sombre tragedy 
must have happened. 

At the opening of the sitting, the Chancellor reade a 
letter in which Cubiéres resigns his position as a Peer. 

The question is put as to whether the accused are 
guilty. 

“ Is Cubidres guilty of fraud? ’—-Unanimonely : “No.” 

Upon the question of corruption : 

“Ts Teste guilty ?''-~-Unanimously: “‘ Y’es.” 

“Is Cubidres guilty ?”—Unanimously, with the excep- 
tion of three votes: “‘ Yes.” 

“Is Parmentier guilty ?"—Unanimously : “ Yes.” 

Sentences: 

Teste is sentenced to civil degradation, unanimously, 
with the exception of one vote. 

Upon the question of the fines, I rose in my turn, and 
eaid: 

“TI desire to punish a guilty man; I do not desire to 
punish « family, that is to say, innocent persons. The 
restitution of the money received, to my mind, would be 
sufficient. No fine. My lords, the example is not ina 
fine; the example is tn the terrible things which you 
have seen; the example is in the terrible act to which 
you have just committed yourselves. A fine deteriorates 
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the example. It places a question of money in the place 
of a question of honour.” 
Teste was condemned to pay a fine of 94,000 franca. 
At half-past six, a freah letter from General Cubidres 
is read, in which he states that he has requested that he 
tmay be placed on the retired list. The unhappy man 
throws something overboard at every moment. 


Fuly 15th, 

At half-past twelve, the calling of the names takes 
place. The court is profoundly and painfully agitated. 
The law officials claim the whole law, the whole penalty 
eguinst Cubitres ; the nobles are more humane. 

The Court proceeds to pass sentence, 

Upon the question whether Teste should be im- 
prisoned, I said : 

“ My lords, the guilty man has already been sufficiently 
punished. At the present moment he is sixty-seven 
years of age; in five years he will be seventy-two. I will 
not add one word. No imprisonment!” 

Teste is sentenced to three years’ imprisonment. 

Respecting Cubiéres and the penalty of civic degrada- 
tion, when my turn came, I said: 

“'I feel that the Court is weary, and I am suffering 
moyself from s feeling of agitation which unsettles me; 
I rise notwithstanding. I have studied, as you have, my 
lords, with whatever intelligence and power of attention 


I may heave, the whole of the indictment in this de- 
09 
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plorable case. I have examined facts. I have contrasted 
persons. I have endeavoured to penetrate not only into 
the heart of the casc, but into the heart of these men you 
are trying at this moment. Well, this is the conclusion 
T have arrived at: In my opinion, General Cubitres was 
led astray. Led astray by Pellapra, defrauded by Par- 
menticr. Under these circumstances, there has been, I 
acknowledge, weakness,—a weakness censurable, inex- 
cusable, gravely culpable even,—but, after all, only weak- 
ness, and weakness is not baseness, and I do not wish 
to punish weakness with infamy. I will avow, and the 
Court will pardon this avowal, that during the many 
hours that this unfortunate affair has occupied our minds, 
1 imagined that you were going to render an altogether 
different decision in your all-powerful and sovereign 
justice. I should have wished to leave in his terrible 
isolation the painful and conspicuous figure of the prin- 
cipal defendant. This man, who, by dint of talent, has 
contrived—a miracle which, for my part, I should always 
have thonght impossible—to be great in his abasement 
and touching in his shame: this man I should have 
liked to punish simply with civic degradation. And I 
thould have wished to add nothing to this fearfal 
penalty; in such a case that which increases diminishes. 
For the weak and unfortunate General Cubidres, I should 
have wished a sentence of deprivation, for a certsin 
period of time, of the civic and civil rights mentioned in 
Article 401. And finally, for the men of money, I should 
have wished money penalties; for the miscreants, humi- 
liating penalties ; for Parmentier, fine and imprisonment. 
For these men of such diversity of guilt, I should have 
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wished for a diversity of penalties, which your omnipo~ 
hence would permit you to decree, and the observance of 
this proportion between the misdeeds and the punish- 
ments appeared to me to be in accordance with con- 
science, and J will add, although that concerns me less, 
in accordance with public opinion. In your wisdom you 
have judged otherwise. I bow to it, but I beg you never- 
theless to approve my remaining of the same opinion. In 
an assembly in which there are so many men of import- 
ance, who have occupied, or who will yet ocoupy, the highest 
functions in the State and the government, I appreciate, I 
honour, I respect that noble feeling of outraged decency 
which leads you to inflict unusually heavy pennities at 
this juncture, and to afford not only the most just but 
also the most cruel satisfaction to public opinion. I, 
gentlemen, am not a lawyer, I am not a soldier, I am not 
8 publio functionary, I am an ordinary taxpayer, 1am a 
member, like any oue else, of the great crowd from which 
emanates that public opinion to which you defer; and it 
is for this, it is because I am simply this, that I am 
perhaps qualified to say to you: Enough! Stop! Go as 
far as the limita of justice; do not overatep them. The 
example has been set. Do uot destroy that isolation of 
the condemned man Toste, which is the grand aspect, 
the grand moral lesson of the trial. As long as it was a 
question only of this unhappy man, I spuke to you 
merely in the language of pity; I speak to you now in 
the language of equity, soleron and austere equity. I 
conjure you, give credit to General Cubiéres for his sixty 
years of honourable life, give credit to him for the agony 
he has suffered, for those four years of torture which he 
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endured at the villainous hands of Parmentier, for this 
public exposure upon that bench during four days; give 
eredit to him for that unjust accusation of fraud, which 
was also a torture to him; give credit to him for his 
generous hesitation to save himself by ruining Teste; 
give credit to him, finally, for his heroic conduct upon 
the battle-field of Waterloo, where I regret that he 
did not remain. I formally propose to sentence M. 
Cubidres to tho penalty provided by Article 401, together 
with Article 42, that isto say, toa suspension of civil and 
civic rights for ten years. I vote against civic degrada- 
tion.” 

At seven o'clock there still remain eighty Peers who 
have not voted. The Chancellor proposes an adjourn- 
ment until the morrow. Objectiong are made: An 
adjourument while the voting is taking place! M. Cauchy 
reads precedent from the Quénisset trial. Uproar. The 
adjournment is carried. 


Fuly 16h, 

Continuation of the voting upon the question of the 
penalty to be inflicted upon General Cubiares. 

‘The penalty of civic degradation is carried by 180 
votes to 48. 

He is condemned besides to a fine of 10,000 francs. 

No imprisonment. 

It appears that the decision in favour of inflicting the 
penalty of civic degradation upon General Cubiéres which 
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has just been arrived at, has reached the prison. Ju 
now I heard in the street the dreadful cries of Madan 
de Cubidres and Madame de Sampays, her sister, wi 
were with the General at the moment when the news wi 
communicated to him. 


Fuly 170, 

Sentence upon Parmentier. 

Upon the question of civic degradation, I said ; 

I should have wished, as the Court is aware, in order 
that a great example might be made, that President Teste 
should have been left in his degrading isolation, alone 
under the burden of civic degradation, The Court did 
not agree with me; it thought proper to associate with 
him General Cubiares. I cannot do otherwise than 
associate with him Parmentier. I vote for civio degrada- 
tion, while profoundly regretting that I am obliged, after 
this great social and public penalty has been inflicted 
upon two ex-Ministers, upon two Peers of France, to 
whom it is everything, to inflict it upon this wretch, to 
whom it is nothing. 

Parmentier is condemned to civic degradation anda 
fine of 10,000 francs. No imprisonment. 

As we were about to leave, and ware in the cloak-room, 
Anatole de Montesquiou, who constantly voted in the 
most lenient sense, pointed out to me, in the aecond 
compartment of the cloak-room, near thet in which I am 
putting on my things, an old Peer's robe hanging at the 
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side of the robe of the Minister of Public Instruction. 
This robe is worn at the elbows, the gilt of the buttons is 
rubbed off, the embroidery faded; an old ribbon of the 
Legion of Honour is in the button-hole, more yellow than 
red, and half untied. Above this robe was written, accord- 
ing to custom, the name of its owner: M. TESTE. 

My opinion is that the public will consider the 
decree of the Court of Peers just in the case of Teste, 
harsh in that of Cubiéres, and lenient in that of Par- 
mnentier, 

At half-past-four, the doors were thrown open to the 
public, An immense crowd had been waiting since the 
morning. In » moment the galleries were noisily filled. 
It was liko a wave. Then profound silence when the 
calling of the names began. The Peers replied, generally 
speaking, in a barely audible and weary tone of voice. 

Then the Chancellor put on his shaped hat of black 
velvet lined with ermine and read the decree. The 
Procurator-General was at his post. The Chancellor 
read the decree in a firm tone, very remarkable in an old 
man of eighty years of age. Whatever may have been 
said by certain newspapers, he did not shed “silent 
tears.” 

The judgment will be read presently by the Chief 
Clerk of the Court to the condemned men. 

It will be just a month ago to-morrow, the 18th, that 
Teste was arraigned by the judicial committee of the Peers 
and that he said to them: “I thank you for placing me 
in ao position which gives me the precious privilege of 
defending myself.” 
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Suly 218, 

It is « curious fact that M, Teste, who, as Minister ob 
Public Works, had this Luxembourg prison built, is the 
first Minister who has been confined in it. This reminds 
one of the gibbet of Montfaucon, and of Enguerrand de 
Marigny. 

M. Teste occupies in this prison an apartment separated 
only by a partition from the apartment of General 
Cubiéres. The partition is so thin that, as M. Teste 
speaks loudly, Madame de Cubiéres was obliged on the first 
day to tap upon the wall to warn M. Teste that she heard 
all he said. The pistol-shot, too, made General Cubiares 
atart as thongh it had been fired in his own apartment. 

The sitting of the 12th had been so decisive that some 
act of desperation was thought probable. During the 
very sitting, the Duke Decazes had had iron bars put to 
the windows of the prisoners. They found these bars in 
the windows on coming back, but did not feel any surprise 
on seeing them. They also had their razors taken from 
them and had to dine without knives. 

Policemen were to remain day and night by their side. 
However, it was thought that M. Teste might be left 
alone with his son and the counsel who were defending him, 
He dined with them, almost in silence: a remurkable 
fact, for he was @ great talker. The little he did say was 
concerning matters foreign to the trial. At nine o'clock, 
the son and the barristers retired. The policeman who 
was to watch M. Teste received orders to go up directly ; 
it was during the few minutes which elapsed between the 
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departure of his son and the entrance of the policeman 
that M. Teste made his attempt to commit suicide. 

Many persons doubted whether this attempt was seri- 
ously intended. This was the tone of the comments 
in the Chamber. M. Delessert, the Prefect of Police, 
whom I questioned on this subject, told me there could 
be no doubt about it that M. Teste had tried to kill 
himself in downright good earnest. But he believes that 
only one pistol-shot was fired. 

After his condemnation, General Cubitresreceived many 
visita ; the sentence of the Court missed its mark by reason 
of its excessive severity. The General's visitors, in going 
to his cell, passed before that of Parmentier, which was 
only closed with a door having instead of a glass pane a 
white curtain, through which he could be seen. All of 
them in passing by loaded Parmentier with terms of con- 
tempt, which obliged the fellow to hide in a corner where 
he was no longer visible. 

During the trial the heat was intense. At every 
moment the Chancellor had to summon back the Peers, 
who went off to the refreshment bars or the lobbies. 

Lord Normanby did not miss a single sitting. 


July 29nd. 
The name of Teste has already been removed from his 
seat in the House of Peers. It is General Achard now 
who occupies his chair. 
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Yesterday, Tuesday, the 21st of July, as I was pro- 
ceeding from the Académie to the House of Peers, 
towards four o’clock, I met, near the exit of the Institut, 
in the most deserted part of the Rue Mazarine, Par- 
mentier coming out of prison. He was going in the 
direction of the Quay. His son accompanied him. Par- 
mentier, dressed in black, carried his hat in his hand 
behind his back; with his other arm he leant upon his 
son, The son had a downcast look. Parmentier ap- 
peared completely overwhelmed. He had’the appearance 
of exhaustion of a man who has just come from a Jong 
walk. His bald head seemed to bend beneath his shame. 
They were walking slowly. 

Tt was stated to-day at the Chamber that Madame 
Cubiéres gave a soirée two days after the condemnation. 
It appears that in reality she simply contented herself 
with not shutting her door. She has just written to the 
newspapers a letter, which will not do her husband much 
good, but in which there is nevertheless one fine passage 
as follows: ‘‘He has had his peerage, his rank, every- 
thing taken from him, even to his dignity as a citizen. 
He retains his wounds.” 

The Chancellor offered to let M. de Cubidres leave the 
Prison by one of the private gates of the Chancellor's 
official residence in the Luxembourg. A hired conveyance 
would have awaited M. de Cubitres, and he would have 
got in without being seen by anyone in the street, M. de 
Cubiares refused. An open carriage, drawn by two horses, 
came and took up its position at the gateway of the Rue 
de Vangirard, in the midst of the crowd. M. de Cubitres 
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got into 1t, accompanied by his wife and Madame de Sam 
pays, and this is how he came out of prison. Since then 
he has had every evening more than a hundred visitors. 
‘There are constantly some forty carriages at hie door. 


THE PRISON OF THE CONDEMNED. 


Tu prison of the condemned, built by the side of, and 
a3 a counterpart to, the prison for juvenile offenders, is a 
living and striking antithesis. It is not only that the 
beginning and the ending of the evil-doer face each 
other; there is also the perpetual confronting of the two 
penal systems—solitary confinement and imprisonment 
in common. This vis-a-vis is almost enough to decide 
the question. It is a dark and silent duel between the 
dungeon and the cell, between the old prison and the new! 

On one side are all the condemned, pell-mell: the 
child of seventeen with the old man of seventy; the 
prisoner of thirteen months with the convict for life; the 
beardless Jad who had filched apples, and the assassin of 
the highway, snatched from the Place Saint-Jacques, and 
sent to Tonlon in consequence of ‘‘ extenuating circam- 
stances;" the almost innocent, and the quasi-condemned; 
the blue-eyed, and the grey-beard; hideous, pestilential 
workshops, where they sewed and worked in semi-dark- 
ness, amid things dirty and foetid, without air, daylight, 
speech ; without looking at each other; without interest; 
horrible, mournful spectres ; of whom some inspired terror 
by reason of their age, others by reason of their youth. 
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On the other side, a cloister, a hive; each worker in 
his cell, each soul in its alveole: an immense edifice of 
three storcys, inhabited by neighbours who never see 
each other; a town composed of small hermitages; 
nothing but children, and children who do not know 
each other; who live years close to each other without 
ever hearing the echo of each other's footfalls, or the 
sound of their voices—separated by a wall, by an abyas: 
work, study, tools, books; eight hours’ sleep, one hour's 
repose, one hour's play in a small walled court; prayers 
morning and evening; thought ever! 

On one side a sink; on the other cultivation ! 

You enter a cell; you find a child standing up before 
a bench lighted by a dirty window, of wluch one square 
pane at the top can be opened. The child is clad in 
coarse serge; clean, grave, quiet. He ceases working 
aud salutes. You question him; he replics with a serious 
gaze, and in subdued tones. Some of them make locks, 
a dozen a day; others carve furniture, ke, &c. There 
are as many conditions as storeys; as many workshops 
as corridors. The child can read and write besides. He 
has in prison a master for his brain os well as for bia body. 

You must not think nevertheless that, because of its 
mildness, the prison is insufficient chastisement. No; 
it is profoundly sad. All the prisoners have an appear- 
ance of punishment which is peculiar. 

Therv are still many more criticisms to be passed ; the 
solitary system begins. It has almost all its improve- 
ments to come; but, incomplete and imperfect as it is at 
preeent, it is admirable when compared with the eystem 
ef imprisonment in common. 
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The prisoner—a captive on all sides, and free only 
on the working side—interests himself in what he 
makes, whatever it may be. The idle lad who hated 
all occupations, becomes a most furiously industrious 
mechanic. When one is in solitary confinement one 
manages to find light in the darkest dungeon. 


5th August. 

The other day, I was visiting the prison of the con- 
demned, and I said to the Governor, who accompanied 
me: 

“You have a man condemned to death here now?” 

“Yes, sir, a man named Marquis, who murdered a 
woman of the town, Térisse, with intent to rob her.” 

“J should like to speak to that man,” I said. 

“‘ Sir,” replied the Governor, ‘‘I am here to take your 
orders, but I cannot admit you into the condemned cell.” 

“Why not?” 

“ The police regulations do not permit us to introduce 
everybody into the cells of the condemned.” 

T replied: 

“7 am not acquainted with the conditions of the police 
regulations, M. le Directeur de la Prison, but I know 
what the law permits. The law places the prisons under 
the authority of the Chambers, and the officials under 
the surveillance of the Peers of France, who can be called 
upon to judge them. Wherever it is possible that an 
abuse may exist, the legislature may come in and search 
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for it. Evil may exist in the cell of a man condemned 
to death. It is, therefore, my duty to enter, and yours 
to admit me.” 

The Governor made no reply, and showed me in, 

Wo tkirted a small courtyard, in which were some 
flowers, and which was surrounded by a gallery. This 
is the exercise-ground of the condemned prisoners. It 
is surrounded by four lofty buildings. In the centre of 
one of the sides of the gallery there is a heavy door 
bound with iron. A wicket opened, and I found myself 
in a kind of ante-chamber, gloomy, and paved with stone. 
Before me were three doors, one directly opposite me, 
the others on either hand: three heavy doors, each pierced 
with a grating, and cased with iron. These three doors 
open into throes cells, appropriatidd to tho use of the 
condemned criminals who await their fate after the 
double appeal to the judge and to the Supreme Courts, 
This generally means a respite of two months. 

“We have never had more than two of these cells 
occupied at the same time,” said the Governor. 

The door of the centre one was opened. It was that 
of the condemned cell then occupied. 

Tentered. 

As I crossed the threshold a man rose quickly and 
stood up. 

This man was at the other end of the cell. I saw him 
at once. A pale gleam of daylight which descended from 
a wide dceply-set window above his head lighted it up 
from the back. His head was bare, his neck was bare; 
he had on shoes and a strait-waisteoat, and pantaloons 
of brown woollen stuff. The sleeves of this waistcoat of 
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coarse grey linen were tied together in front. His hand 
could be distinguished holding « pipe ready filled. He 
was about to light this pipe at the moment when the door 
was opened. This was the condemned man. 

Nothing could be seen through the window bat a 
glimpse of the rainy sky. 

There was a moment's silence. I was too much 
affected to be able to speak. 

He was a young man, evidently not more than twenty- 
two or twenty-three years old. His chestnut hair, which 
carled naturally, was cat short; his beard had not been 
trimmed. He had beautiful large eyes, but his expres- 
sion was mean and ugly, his nose broken, his temples 
prominent, the bones behind the ears large, which is a 
bad sign, the forehead low, the mouth coarse, and to 
the left of the cheek was that peculiar puffing pro- 
duced by anguish. He was pale. His whole face was 
contractel; nevertheless at our entry he forced a 
smile. 

He stood upright. His bed was on his left hand, a 
kind of trackle-bed, in disorder, on which he had in all 
probability been lying just before; and to his right « 
small wooden table, coarsely painted a yellow colour, and 
having for a top a plank painted to imitate St. Anne 
marble. On this table were glazed earthenware dishes 
containing cooked vegetables and a little meat, a piece of 
bread, and a leathern pouch full of tobacco. A straw- 
bottomed chair stood beside the table. 

This was not like the horrible cell of the Conciergerie. 
It was 2 good-sized room, fairly light, painted yellow, 
farnished with the bed, table, and chair aforesaid, a china, 
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stove, and a shelf fitted in the angle of the wall opposite 
the window, laden with old clothes and old crockery. In 
another corner was a square chair, which replaced the 
ignoble tub of the old prisons. Everything was clean, or 
nearly go, and in good order, being awept and garnished, 
and had that indescribable homeliness abont it which 
deprives things of their unpleasantness as well as of their 
attractiveness. The barred window was open. Two 
wmall chains for supporting the sashes hung to two nails 
above the head of the condemned man. Near the stove 
stood two men, a soldier, armed only with his sword, 
end a warder, Condemned criminals always have this 
eacort of two men, who do not leave them night or day. 
The attendants are relieved every three hours, 

I did not take in all these details at once. The con- 
demned man absorbed all my attention. 

M. Paillard de Villeneuve was with me. The Governor 
was the first to break the silence. 

“ Marquis,” he said, pointing to me, “‘this gentleman 
is bere in your interest.” 

“Tf you have any complaint to make,” I said, “I am 
here to entertain it," 

‘The condemned bowed and replied with a smile which 
sat ill upon him ; 

“I have no complaints, sir; I am quite comfortable 
here, These gentlemen (indicating the two warders) are 
very kind end are good enough to talk to me. The 
Governor comes to see me from time to time.” 

* How are you fed 2” I asked. 

“Very well, sir; I have double rations.” Then he 
afded efter a nanse: 
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“ We have a right to double rations; and then I have 
white bread too.” 

I glanced at the piece of bread, which was in fact very 
white, 

He added : . 

“The prison bread is the only thing to which I have 
not been able to accustom myself. At Sainte-Pélagie, 
where I was detained, we formed amongst ourselves, a 
wociety of young men not to mix with the others, and 
to have white bread.” 

T replied : 

“ Were you better off in Sainte-Pélagie than here?" 

“I was very comfortable at Sainte-Pélagie, and Iam 
very comfortable here.” 

T continued: 

“You said that you did not wish to mix with the 
others. What do you mean by ‘the others ?'” 

“There were @ great many common men thers," he 
replied. 

‘The condemned was the son of a porter in the Rue 
Chabanais. 

“(Is your bed comfortable?" I asked. 

‘The Governor lifted the coverings, and said : 

“Yea, sir; a hair mattress, two mattresses, and two 
blankets.” 

“ And two bolsters,” added Mexyuis, 

“ Do you aleep well ?” I asked. 

He replied without hesitation : 

“Very well.” 

There was on the bed an odd volume, open, 


You read 2” 
ra 


a Thinos Se 


Yea, air.” 

I took up the book. It was an “Abridgment of 
Geography and History,” printed in the last century. The 
first pages and half the binding were wanting. The book 
Was open at a description of the Lake of Constance. 

*'T lent him that book,” said the Governor, 

I turned to Marquis. 

“ Doon this book interest you ?” 

“Yon, sir,” he replied. ‘‘ The Governor has algo lent 
me the ‘Voyages of La Pérouse’ and Captain Cook. 
Tam very fond of the adventures of our great navigators. 
I have read them already, but I re-read them with 
pleasure, and I shall read them again with pleasure—one 
year or ten years hence.” 

He did not say I could read them, but I wild read 
them. The poor young man was a good talker, and waa 
fond of hearing himself speak. ‘‘ Our great navigatora” 
in literally his own expression. He talked like a news- 
paper. In all the rest of his remarke I remarked this 
absence of naturalness. Everything disappears in the face 
of death except affectation. Goodness vanishes, wicked- 
ness disappears, the benevolent man becomes bitter, 
the rude man polite, the affected man remains affected. 
Aatrange thing it is that death touches you, but does not 
give you simplicity. 

He was a poor conceited workman; a bit of an artist, 
too much and too little, who had been destroyed by 
vanity. Hoe liked to make a figure and to enjoy himpelf, 
He had stolen o hundred francs from his father’s desk, 
and next day, after a course of pleasure and dissipation, 
hed killed « wnmen in ardar taroh her = Thie tervihte 
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ladder, which has so many steps leading from domestic 
robbery to murder, from the paternal reprimand to the 
scaffold, criminals like Lacenaire and Ponlmann take 
twenty years to descend ; he, this young man, who was a 
lad but yesterday, had cleared them all in twenty-four 
hours! He had, as an old convict, a former sohool- 
master, said in the courtyard, taken all his degrees. 

‘What an abyss is snch a destiny ! 

He turned over the leaves for s few minutes, and I 
continued : 

“¢ Have you never had any means of existence?” 

He raised his head, and replied with some pride : 

“Yes, indeed, sir.” 

Then he proceeded. I did not interrupt him. 

‘¢T was a furniture designer. I have even studied to 
be an architect. My name is Marquis, I was a pupil of 
M. Le Duc.” 

He referred to M. Viollet Le Duo, the architect of the 
Louvre. As he spoke I noticed that he said with some 
amount of satisfaction the words Marquis, Le Duo! 
However, he had not yet ended. 

“T started a Journal of Design for cabinet-makers. I 
had already made some progress. I wanted to give 
carpet-manufacturers designs in the Renaissance style 
made according to the rules of the trade, which they 
never had. They are forced to content themselves with 
engravings of very incorrect styles.” 

“You had a good idea. Why did you not carry it 
out?” 

“Tt failed, sir.” 

He spoke the words quickly, and added; 
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“ However, I do not mean to say that I wanted money. 
T had talent, I sold my designs, I should certainly have 
finished by sellmg them at my own price.” 

I could not help saying : 

“Then, why —?” 

He understood, and answered: 

“TI really cannot say. The idea crossed my mind. I 
should not be thought capable of it unti} that fatal day.” 

At the words “fatal day” he stopped, then continued, 
with a sort of carelessness ; 

“T am sorry I have not some designs here ; I would 
show them to you. I also painted landscapes. M. Le 
Duc taught me water-colour painting. I succeeded in 
the Cicéri style. I did things which one would have 
sworn were Cicori’s. I am very fond of drawing. At 
Sainte-Pélagie I drew tho portraits of many of my com- 
panions, but only in crayons. They would not let me 
have my box of water-colours.” 

“ Why?” I asked, without thinking. 

He hesitated. I was sorry I had put the question, for 
I guessed the reason. 

“ Sir,” he said, “it was because they fancied there was 
poison in the colours, They were wrong. They are 
water-colours.” 

“ But,” remarked the Governor, “ there is red lead in 
the vermillion ?* 

“Possibly,” he replied. “The fact is, they did not 
permit it, and I had to content myself with the crayons, 
The portraits were all good likenesses, though.” 

“ And what do you do here?” 

“T do some work.” 
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He remained deep in thought after this reply, then he 
added: 

“TY can draw well. This,” indicating the strait- 
waisteoat, “does not interfere with me. At a pinch one 
could draw.” He moved his hand beneath his bonds as 
he spoke, ‘And then these gentlemen are very kind 
(indicating the warders). ‘They have already offered 
to let me raise the sleeves, But I do something else. 
I read.” 

“You see the chaplain, of course?” 

“Yes, sir; he comes to see me.” 

Here he turned to the Governor, and said: 

“But I have not yet seen the abbé Montes.” 

That name in his mouth had a sinister effect on me. 
Thad seen the abbé Montés ones in my life, one summer 
day on the Pont-au-Change, in the cart which was carry- 
ing Louvel to the scaffold. 

Nevertheless the Governor replied : 

“Ah, dame! He is old; he is nearly eighty-six. The 
poor old man attends when he can.” 

“ Eighty-six!” I exclaimed. “That is just what we 
want, provided he only has 2 little strength. At his age 
one is so near to God that one ought to say very 
beautiful things.” 

“T will see him with pleasure,” said Marquis quickly. 

“You must live in hope,” I said. 

“Oh!” said he, “I am not discouraged. First, I 
have my appeal to the Court of Cassation, and then I 
have my petition for a pardon. The sentence which has 
been pronounced may be quashed. I do not say that 
it is not just, but it is a little severe. They ought to 
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have taken my age into account, and given me the benefit 

of extenuating circumstances, And then I have signed 

my petition to the King. My father, who comes to see . 
me, bas told me not to alarm myself, M.Le Duc himself 

nent tho petition to His Majesty. M. Le Duc knows me 

well; he kaows his pupil Marquis. The King is not in 

the habit of refusing him anything. It is impossible 

that they will refuse me a pardon—I do not say a free 

pardon—but———" 

He was ailent. 

“Yes,” I said, “be of good cheer; you have here 
below your judges on one side, and your father on the 
other. But above, you have also your Father and your 
Judge who is God, who cannot feel the necessity to 
condemn you without, at the same time, experiencing 
the desire to pardon you. You must thus remain in 
hope.” > 

Thank you, sir,” replied Marquis. 

Again silence ensued. 

Then I asked: ‘Do you require anything?” 

“I should like to go out and walk in the yard a little 
oftener. That is all, sir. I only am allowed out for a 
quarter of an hour a day.” 

“That is not sufficient.” I said to the Governor: 
“ Why is this?” 

“ Because of our great responsibility,” he replied. 

“Well! ” I exclaimed, “ put four guards on duty if two 
do not suffice ; but do not refuse this young man a little 
air and sunlight. A court in the centre of a prison, 
locks and bars everywhere, four lofty walls surrounding 
it, four guards always there, the strait-waistooat, sentinels 
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at every wicket, two sentry rounds, and two enceintes 
sixty feet high, what have you to fear? The prisoner 
ought to be allowed to walk in the courtyard when he 


aske permission.” 

The Governor bowed, and said : 

“You are right, sir. I will carry out your sug- 
gestions.”” 


The condemned man thanked me effusively. 

“Tt is time for me to leave you,” I said. ‘Turn to 
God, and keep up your courage.” 

“T shall have courage, sir.” 

He accompanied me to the door, which was then shut 
upon him. 

The Governor conducted me into the next cell on the 
right. 

‘Tt was longer than the other. It contained only a bed 
and 8 coarse earthenware vessel. 

Tt was in here that Poulmann was confined. In the 
aix weeks which he spent here he wore out three pairs 
of shoes walking up and down these boards. He never 
ovaned walking, and covered fifteen leagues a day in his 
cell, He was a terrible man. 

“You have had Joseph Henri?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir; but in the infirmary only. He was ill. 
He was always writing to the Keeper of the Seals, to the 
Procurator-Général, to the Chancellor, to the Great 
Referendary, letters—letters of four pages, and in small, 
close writing, too. One day, I said to him, joculerly: 
It is fortunate that you are not compelled to read what 
you have written.’ No one ever read them evidently, 
He was a fool.” 
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Ae I was leaving the prison, the Governor indicated to 
me the two “ rounds ” or encircling paths: high walls, a 
ecanty patch of grass, a sentry-box every thirty paces. - 
All this hes a freezing effect .. He pointed out to 
me, under the very windows of the condemned cells, 
@ place where two soldiers on duty had shot them- 
selves the year before. They had blown their brains 
out with their riffes, and we could see the bullet-holes in 
the sentry-box. The rain had washed away the blood- 
atains from the wall. One man had killed himself becanse 
his officer, seeing him without his rifle which he had left 
in the sentry-box, said to him in passing, “ Fifteen days 
m the cells.” The motive in the ease of the other man 
waa never eacertained. 


THE DUKE DE PRASLIN. 


18th Auguat, 4 p.m. 
I nave this instant learnt that the Duchess of Praslin 
was assassinated last night in her own mansion, No. 55, 
Rue St. Honoré. 


20th August. 


The Court of Peers is convened for to-morrow, to 
arraign M. de Praslin. 


Raturday, lst August. Written at the sitting. 


At seven minutes past two the public sitting opens. 
The Keeper of the Seals, Hébert, mounts the tribune, 
and reads the ordinance which constitutes the Court of 
Peers. 

There are women on the benches; a man, stout, 
bald, and white haired, of rnddy countenance, clonely 
reeembling Parmentier, is in the west tribune, and for 
@ moment attracts the attention of the Peers. 
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The Chancellor causes the tribunes to be evacuated, 
the Procurator-General Delangle is introduced, and the 
Advocate-General, Bresson, in red robes. The Chan- 
eellor notices that the tribunes are not all ompty, those 
of the reporters amongst others ; he becomes angry, and 
@ives orders to the ushers. The tribunes are cleared with 
some difficulty. 

M. de Praslin was arrested yesterday, and transferred 
to the prison of the Chamber on the Chancellor's 
warrant. He was committed this morning at daybreak. 
He is in the cell where M. Teste was. 

It was M. de Praslin who, on the 17th of July, handed 
over the pen to sign the warrant for the arrest of MM. 
Teste and Cubidres. Exactly a month after, on the 
17th August, he signed his own warrant with his dagger. 

Tho Duke of Praslin is a man of middle height, and of 
rather commonplace appearance. He has a very gentle, 
bat a very false, manner. He has a villainous mouth, and 
a horribly constrained smile. He is a fair, pallid man; 
palc, washed ont, like an Englishman. He is neither fat 
nor thin, nor good-looking nor ugly. He has no signs of 
breeding in his hands, which are fat and thick. He has 
always the air of being about to say something which he 
never does say. 

T bave only spoken to him three or four times in 
my life. The last time we were ascending the great 
staircase together. I informed him that I would 
interrogate the Minister of War if they did not pardon 
Dubois de Gennes, whose brother had been the Duke's 
secretary ; he said that he would support me. 

He did not behave well towards this Dubois de 
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Gennes. He dismizsed him for no very substantial 
reason. The Duke undertook to present his petitions to 
the King with his own hands, and he put them in the 
post! 

M. de Praslin did not speak in the Chamber. He 
voted sternly in the trial. He decided very harshly in the 
Teste affair. 

In 1830, I occasionally met him at the house of the 
“Marquis de Marmier, since the Duke. He was then only 
Marquis de Praslin, as his brother was alive. I had 
noticed the Marchioness, a good-looking, stout woman,— 
a contrast to the Marquis, who was then very thin. 

The poor Duchess was literally hacked to pieces with 
the knife, and brained by the butt of the pistol. Allard, 
the successor to Vidocq, of the Secret Police, said: “It 
wes clumsily done; trained assassins would have wore 
better; s man of fashion did that!” 

The Comte de Nocé came up to me in the robing- 
Yoom, and said: “ Do you understand? He has made a 
fire to burn his dressing-gown.” 

I replied: “There wos something he should have 
burnt. It was not bis dressing-gown, it was gunpowder.” * 

A month ago the army reccived a blow in the case of 
General Cubiéres ; the magistrature, in President Teste; 
now the old nobility has had its turn in the Duc de 
Praslin. 

This must, however, come to an end, 


* An untrenslatable pun upon the phrases britl:s xa robe de chambre, 
to burn one’s drensing-gown, and 9s 2: dler la cervclle, to Llow out one’s 
‘braina—Translator's note. 
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Sunday, Sind, 

At the present moment one can perceive, in the window 
of Mdlle. de Luzzy, in Medame Lemaire’s house, Rue 
du Harlay, in the court, the melon, the bouquet, and the 
basket of frait which the duke brought from the country 
the very evening befure the murder. 

The duke is seriously ill. People say he is poisoned. 
Just now I heard a flower-girl aay: ‘Mon Dieu, if only 
they do not kill him, it will amuse me very much to read 
the details in the paper every morning.” 

In his address to the Court, in secret sitting, the 
Chancellor said the duty which devolved upon the 
Court, and upon him, was the most painfal they had ever 
been called upon to perform. His voice literally changed 
while he spoke these words. Before the sitting com- 
menced, he came into the reading-room; I bade him 
good morning, and we shook hands. The old Chan- 
cellor was overcome. 

The Chancellor also said: “ Rumours of suicide and 
of escape are in circulation. Afcssicurs les Pairs may reat 
assured. No precaution will be spared to ensure for the 
culprit, if he be found guilty, the public and legal 
punishment which he las incurred and deserves, and 
which he, in that case, cannot by any means ezcape.” 

They say that the Procurator-General Delangle already 
repeats tu his intimates his litile “effective bit”—the 
description of the room after the crime had been com- 
mitted ; here the sumptuous furniture, the golden fringe, 
the ailken hangings, &0.; there, a pool of blood; here, 
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the open window, the rising sun, the trees, the garden as 
far as tho eye could reach, the songs of the birds, the 

- sunlight, &o.; there the corpse of the deceased ducher 
Contrast! Delangle is astonished at the effect before- 
hand, and is dazzled by himself! 

On the 17th, Mdlle. de Luzzy had dined at Madame 
Lemaire’s, at the under-teachers’ table. She was pale, 
and eppeared to be suffering. ‘‘ What is the matter 
with you?” asked Malle. Julie Rividre, one of her 
companions. Mdlle. de Luzzy replied that she did not 
feel very well; that she had fainted that day in the Rue 
Bt. Jacques, but the doctor had not thought it necessary 
to bleed her. 

Doctor Louis is the Praslin family practitioner. They 
sent for him to see the duke. The prefect of police made 
the doctor promise that he would only speak to the duke 
concerning his health. The precaution turned out to be 
quite needless. The duke would scarcely respond, even 
by signs, to the doctor's questions. He was in a strange 
torpor. M. Lonis perceived that he had tried to poison 
himself by swallowing a narcotic. 

M. Louis did not think he onght to be moved on the 
20th, He thought that if the Chancellor had him 
dragged to the Luxembourg, notwithstanding his advice, 
it was in the hope that the duke would die on the way. 
T do not think so. 

The people are exasperated against the duke; the 
family is still more indignant than the poople. If he 
were to be judged by his family he would be more 
weverely condemned than by the Court of Peers, and 
more cruelly tortured than by the peuple. 
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1st August. 

On Wednesday, when coming from the Academy with 
Cousin and the Count of Saint-Aulaire, Cousin said: 

“You will see this Mdlle. de Luzzy; she is 9 rare 
woman. Her letters are masterpieces of wit and style, 
Her interrogatory is admirable; still, you will not read it 
except when translated by Cauchy. If yon had heard 
her you would have been astonished. No one has more 
grace, more tact or intelligence. If ahe is good enough 
to write some day for us, we will give her, pardien, the 
Montyon Prize. However, she is headstrong and im- 
perious; she is a woman at once wicked and charming, 

I said to Cousin: “Ab, so you are in love with 
her?" 

To which he replied: ‘ Hée!” 

“What do you think of the affair?" said M. de Saint- 
Aulasire, addressing me. 

“There must have been some motive. If not, the 
duke is a madman. The cause is in the duchess or in 
the mistress; but she is in the affair, otherwise the fact 
ia impossible. There is at the bottom of such a crime as 
this either a vary powerful reason or a great folly.” 

That was, in fact, my opinion. As for the ferocity 
of the duke, it is explained by bis stupidity: he was a 
beast—and ferocious. 

The populace have already coined the verb Prasliner— 
to Prasliner your wife. 

The examining peers visited the Praslin mansion the 
day before yesterday. The bedroom is still in the state 
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in which it was left on the morningf the murder. The 
blood from red has turned to black. That is the only 
difference. This room gives one the horrors. One can 
see the terrible struggle and resistance of the duchess as 
they actually occurred. Everywhere are the prints of 
bloody hands passing from wall to wail, from one door to 
another, from one bell-pull to another. The unheppy 
woman, like a wild animal caught in a snare, must have 
rushed round and round the room, screaming and aeeking 
an escape from the dagger: blows of tle assassin. 

From the gate in the Rue de Vaugirard one can see 
in the prison three windows which have projecting shafts. 
These are the only ones. Three months ago they had 
neither bars nor shafts. ‘he bars were placed for 
President Teste, and the shafta for the Duke de Praslin, 

Doctor Louia told me : 

“The day after the murder, at half-past two a.m. I 
was called, and went to M. de Praslin’s house. I knew 
nothing; judge of my utter stupefaction. I found the 
duke in bed; he wan already in custody. Eight women, 
who relieved each other every hour, never took their eyes 
from him. Four police-agents were seated on chairs in 
acorner. I had noticed his condition, which was terrible. 
The symptoms gave evidence of cholera or poison. 
People accuse me of not having said at once ‘He is 
poisoned.” That would have betrayed him and ruined 
him. Poisoning is # tacit confession of guilt. ‘You 
should have said so,’ the Chancellor remarked to me. I 
replied: ‘Monsieur le Chancelier, where an opinion 
implies the condemnation of a person, a doctor will not 
give it.’" 

“" However,” continued M. Louis, “the duke was 

@ 
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very gentle: he was passionately fond of his children, 
and passed his life with one of them on his knee, and 
sometimes one on his back too. The Duchess was 
beautiful and intelligent, she had become an enormous 
eise. The duke suffered terribly, but exbibited the 
grestest fortitude. Not a word, not a complaint in the 
midst of the tortures of the arseuic. 

It would appear that M. de Praslin was a very well- 
made mau. At the post-mortem, the doctors were much 
struck. One of them exclaimed: “ What a beantifal 
corpse!"' Hewas a fine athlete, Doctor Louis told me. 

The tomb in which they laid him bears a leaden plate, 
on which is the number 1054. A number after his death, 
euch as convicts have in life, is the only epitaph of the 
Duke de Choiseul-Praslin ! 

MdHe. Deluzy—not de Luzzy—is still in the Con- 
eiergerie. She walks about every day for two hours in 
the conrt-yard. Sometimes she wears a nankeen dress, 
sometimes « striped silk gown. She knows that many 
eyes are fixed on her at the windows. People who watch 
her say she strikes attitudes. She isa source of entertain- 
ment to M. Teste, whose window looks into the court. 
She was still in confinement on the Slat. 

Granier de Cassagnac, who has seen her, has given me @ 
description of her. She has a very low forehead, her 
nose turns up agreat deal, her hair is very light-coloured. 
Nevertheless, she is pretty. She looks straight at all 
who pass, seeking to be noticed, and perhaps to fascinate 
them. 

She ia one of those women who have more intelligence 
than feeling. She is capable of follies, not from passion 
but from egotism. 
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August 30th, 


A sitting in which the Court is dissolved. At a 
quarter past one I enter the Chamber ; there are but few 
Peers present. M. Villemain, M. Cousin, M. Thénard ; 
some generals, General Fabvier amongst them; some 
former presidents, amongst them M. Barthe; there is 
also M. le Comte de Bondy, who bears a singular re- 
semblance to, with better characteristics than, the Duke 
of Praslin. 

I chat with General Fabvier, then for a long time 
with M. Barthe, of everything, and of the House of 
Peers in particular. It is necessary to take up the 
subject to make the people sympathetic with it, and to 
make it sympathetic with the people. We spoke of the 
suicide of Alfred de Montesquiou. In the cloak-room it 
wes the general topic, as well as another sad incident: 
the Prince of Eckmuhl has been arrested during the 
night for having stabbed his mistress. 

At two o'clock the Chancellor rose: he had on his 
right the Duke Decazes, and on his left the Viscount 
Pontécoulant. He spoke for twenty minutes. Tho 
Attorney-General was introduced. 

There are about sixty Peers. The Duke of Brancas 
and the Marquis de Fontis are beside me. 

M. Delangle laid down his brief for the prosecution, 
holding that the Court was dissolved by the death of the 
duke. 

The Procurator-General went out. The Chancellor 
said: 
as, 
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Does any one wish to address the Court?” 

‘M. de Boissy rose. He partly approved of what the 
Chancellor had said. The poinon had been taken before 
the Court of Peers had assembled: consequently no 
responsibility rested on the Court. Public opinion 
accused the Peers charged with the investigation of having 
winked at the poisoning. 

Count Langurmam ; “ An opinion without any founda- 
tion.” 

Borssy: “But universal. (No, no.) J insist that it 
may be proved that no responsibility for the poisoning 
rests upon the Chancellor, the investigating Peers, nur 
on the Court.” 

The Cnaxcetioz: “No one entertains such an 
opinion: the report of the post-mortem quite disposes of 
the question.” 

M. Consin agreed with the Chancellor, and, while 
sharing the anxicty of M. de Boissy, believed that there 
was no fonmdation for the rumour. 

M. de Boissy persisted. He believed there had been 
complicity, But he did not accuse any of the officers of 
the Cowt. 

M. Barthe rose, and gave way to the Duke Decazes, who 
related the circumstances of his interview with M. de 
Praslin the Tuesday he died, at ten o’clock a.u. 

This is the interview : 

“You are in great pain, my dear friend?” said M. 
Decazes. 

“Yes.” 

“Tt is your own fault. Why did you poison yourself?” 

Rilence. 
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“You have taken landanum ?” 

“No.” 

“Then you have taken arsenic?” 

The sick map looked up, and said ‘‘ Yes.” 

“Who procured the arsenic for you?” 

“No one.” 

“What do you mean? Did you buy it yourself at the 
chewist's ?" 

“T brought it from Praslin.” 

Silence. The Duke Decazes continued : 

“ This is the time, for the sake of your family, your 
memory, your children, to speak. You confess to having 
taken poison. It is not to be supposed that an innocent 
person would deprive his nine children of their fathor when 
they are already motherless. You are guilty, then?” 

Silence. 

“ At least you regret your crime. I beg of you to say 
if you deplore it.” 

The accused raised his eyes and hands to heaven, 
and said, with an agonised expression, “Tf I deplore it!” 

“Then confess. Do not you wish to see the Chan- 
vellor?” 

The accused made an effort, and said: “I am ready.” 

“Well, then,” said the duke, “I will go and inform 
him.” 

“No,” veplied the sick ian, after a pause, ‘1 am 
too weak to-day. To-morrow. Tell him tu come to- 
morrow.” 

At half-past four that afternoon he was dead. 

This could not Le put into the pleadings, as it was = 
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private conversation which M. Decazes repeated because 
the Court was, in a sense, informal. 

M. Barthe called attention to the fact that the poigon- 
ing had taken place on Wednesday the 19th, and had not 
been renewed. 

M. de Boissy wished to punish those who watched the 
duke so carelessly. He poisoned himself on Wednes- 
day, at ten in the evening. 

The Chancellor said that M. de Boissy was mistaken: 
it was four in the afternoon. Besides, such things happen 
frequently in ordinary cases, and in the best-guarded 
prigons. 

The decree dissolving the Court was voted unani- 
mously. 

The Duke de Massa, after the vote, asked that the 
words “his wife" should be inserted in the sentence. 
There was a Dowager Duchess of Praslin. This was 
allowed. 

The Procurator-General was recalled, and the sentence 
was read to him. The sitting broke up at five minutes 
to three. 

Many Peers remained to chat in the hall. M. Cousin 
suid to M. de Boissy: ‘You were right to ask for 
information. It was excellent.” 

M, Decazes added to his former statement the follow- 
ing details :—When the Duke was carried to the Luxem- 
bourg he was clad in a dressing-gown and trousers. 
During the journey he did not vomit. He only com- 
plained of a consuming thirst. When he arrived, at 
five in the afternoon, they undressed him, and put him to 
bed at once. They did not give him back his dreas 
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until the next day, when they moved him into an adja- 
cent room, to be examined by the Chancellor. After the 
examination they undressed him again, and put him to 
bed once more, It is therefore impossible that, even if 
he had some poison in his pockets, he could have taken it. 
It is true they did not search him, but that would have 
been fatile. They watched his movements closely. 


18th September, 

Here are, in this year, 1847 the pleasures of the 
“bathers,” the rich, noble, fashionable, intelligent, 
generoas, and distinguished visitors to Spa: 

(1) Fill a bucket with water, throw into it a twenty- 
sous piece, call a poor child, and say to him: ‘I will 
give you that piece of money if you can pick it up with 
your teeth.” The child plunges his head into the water, 
chokes, suffocates, and comes up all dishevelled and 
shivering with the piece of silver between his teeth, and 
they laugh! It is delightful | 

(2) Take a pig, grease its tail, and bet who will retain 
his hold of the tail longest ; the pig pulls one way, the 
gentleman another. Ten, twenty, a hundred louis are 
staked on this! 

‘Whole days are passed in such amusements. 

However, old Europe is falling to pieces, jacqueries 
germinate between the chinks and crevices of the old 
social order; the futare is gloomy, and the rich are on 
their trial in this century as the nobles were in the leat. 





RBERANGER. 


Sth November, 


‘To-pay the Nonual School, in the Rue d’Ulm, was 
opened. M. Dubois had requested me to be present. 
As I was coming out, I saw approaching me in the 
corridor which leads to the staircase, a man whom I did 
not at first recognise. Tis face was round and red, his 
oye clear and vivacious, long greyish hair; sixty or 
more years old; a good smiling mouth ; and old frock- 
coat in very bad condbtion ; a great quaker hat, with a 
broad bri; inclining to stoutness, and having some 
resniblanee to my brother Abel. 

It was Béranger. 

“AR! Good-day, Hugo.” 

“Al! Good-day, Béranger.” 

Ve took my arm. We proceeded together. 

“ Lwill go with yon to the end of the street. Have 
you a carriage 2” 

My legs!" 

“Well, 1 lve the same.” 

We went by the Estrapade towards the Rue Saint- 
Jacques. ‘I'wo men, dressed in black, approached us. 

“Disable,” cried Beranger, “here are two vulgar 
pedants —the one a head-master of a school, the other a 
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member of the Academy of Sciences. Do you know 
them?” 

“No.” 

“Happy man. Hugo, you have always been in luck.” 

The two pedants merely bade us good-day. We pro- 
ceeded by the Rue Saint-Hyaciuthe. 

Beranger continued : 

“So you have been compelled during the last month 
to eulogize a great man of an hour, killed betwoen his 
vonfessor, his mistress, and his cuckold.” 

“Ah!” Tsaid, “you do not deserve tv be a Puritan. 
Do not speak thus of Frederic Suulie, who bad real 
talent, and a heart without bitterness!” 

“The fact is,” replied Béranger, “I said a foolish 
thing for the sake of being clever. I am nota Puritan, I 
hate the breed. Whoever says Puritan, says sinner.” 

And above all ‘‘Fool.” True virtue, true morality, 
and true greatness, are intelligent and indulgent. 

We now passed the Place Suint-Michel, and entered, 
still avm in arm, the Rue M. le Prince. 

* You hare done well,” said Beranger to me, “to be 
content with the popularity which one can regulate. T 
have a great deal of trouble to withdraw myself from the 
popularity which carries you with it, What slave is there 
like the man who has the misfortune to be popular in this 
fashion! Look at their Reformist banquets! They kill 
me! and I have the greatest difficulty in the world to 
avoid them. I make excuses: I am old; I have a bad 
digestion; I never dine out ; I cannot alter my rule, &c. 
Bah! "—‘ You owe it to yourself; a man like you must 
pay this forfeit: and a hundred others in the same way.” 
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“I am exaggerating, eh? Nevertheless, one must smile 
and put the best face on it! Ah, yes! but that is merely 
the part of a Court jester. To amuse the prince, to amuse 
the people—the same thing. Where is the difference 
between the poet following the Court and the poet fol- 
Jowing the crowd? Marot in the sixteenth century, 
Béranger in the nineteenth; but, mon cher, it may be 
the same man! I do not consent to it. I lend myself 
to it as little as possible. They make a mistake about 
me. I am aman of opinion, and not of party. Oh,I 
hate their popularity. I am very much afraid that 
our poor Lamartine is going in for this popularity. I 
pity him, He will nee what it is! Hugo, I have 
some common sense. I tell you, be content with 
the popularity you have; it is true, it is real. Now, 
I will give you another experience of mine. In 1829, 
when ] was in la Force om account of my songs, how 
popular I was! There was not a Losier, a pastry- 
cook, or a reader of the Constitutionnel, who did not 
think it right to come to console me in my cell. ‘Let 
us go and see Béranger!’ They came! And JI, who 
was in the mood to muse upon the silliness of poets, or 
was secking for a refrain or a rhyme between the bars of 
my window, was obliged, instead of finding my verse, to 
receive my hosier! Poor devil—popularity! I was 
not left alone in my prison. Oh! if it were to happen 
again! How they did bore me!” 

Chatting thus, we reached the Rue Mazarine and the 
door of the Institut, whither J was bound. 

It waa the Academie day. 

“Won't you come in?” I asked my companion. 
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“Oh, no, indeed! That is for you #3 do!” 
And he ran away. 


‘30th December. 


‘They wished to make me a director of the Académie. 
I declined. They named Scribe. I said: “So long 
as the Académie chooses to keep one of its members ‘in 
the corner,’ I will keep company with that member” (M. 
de Vigny). 

‘They would not nominate M. de Vigny either as 
director or chancellor, because of his dispute with M. 
Molé, 


THE DEATH OF MADAME ADELAIDE. 


Bist Jxcrmber. 


‘Tum lngubrions year, which opened on a Friday, 
finishes on a Friday. 








When T avoke, I was informed of the death of Madame 
Adélade. 
At three o'clock, the Peers proceeded to the Palace to 





offer the King: their condolence. We were a large assent- 
Wage, ‘The Chancellor was there in his robes, with the 
antique three-cornered hat of the Chancellors embellished 
with an chormons gold tassel. Lagrenée, Mornay, Ville- 
main, Barante; Generals Sebastian’, Lagrange; the 
Duke de Broglie and M. de Mackan, just appointed 
Admiral of France, were all present, with others. 

‘The King received the Peers in the throne-room ; he 
was dressed in blach, without any decorations, and was 
iu tears, The Duke of Nemours, M. de Joinville and M. 
de Montyer » were in black, without star or ribbou, 
hhhe the King. The Queen, the Duchess of Orleans, 
Meatames de Joinville und Montnensier, were in deep 
mourning. 

‘The King came near to me and enid: “1 thank M. 
Vivtor Hugo : he always comes to me on sad occasions.” 
Tears choked his utterance. 

What 9 blow thi. ie for the Fine! Hie ciater a+ 
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friend to him. She was a woman of intelligence and 
good counsel, who fell into the King’s views without ever 
upsetting them. Madame Adélaide had something manly 
and cordial about her, with considerable tact. She had 
conversational powers. I remember one evening, she 
conversed with me for a loug while, and intelligently, 
respecting the Runcé of M. de Chateaubriand, which wan 
on the eve of publication. My dear little Didine went 
with her mother une day to see her. Madame Adélaide 
gave her a doll. My daughter, wlo was then seven years 
old, came back delighted. Some days afterwards, she 
happened to hear a great discussion respecting the Philip- 
pista and the Carlists. All the while playing with her 
doll, she said in a luw voice: 

“Tam an Adélaidist.” 

So I have been an Adélaidist, also. The death of 
this amiable old princess has caused me real grief. 

She died in three days from inflainmation of the lungs, 
which supervened upon an attack of influenza. On 
Monday she attended the Royal Party. Who could have 
uaid that abe would never see 1848 ? 

Almost every morning the King had a lung conversa- 
tion, principally upon political matters, with Madame 
Adélaide. He consulted her upon everything, and never 
undertook any serious matter contrary to her advice. He 
regarded the Queen as his guardian angel: one might 
say that Madame Adéluide was his guiding spirit. What 
e loss this is for an old man! A void in the heart, in 
the house, in his habits. I wes pained tu see him shed 
tears. One felt that the subs came from the bottom of 
the man’s heart. 
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Her sister never left her. She bad shared her exile, 
ahe partook in 2 measure of her state: she lived, devoted 
to her brother, wrapped up in him; for egotism she had 
the I of Louis-Philippe. 

She made M. de Joinville her heir ; Odilon Barrot and 
Dapin her executors. 

The Peers quitted the Tuileries in great consternation 
in consequence of all this sonow, and uneasy regarding 
the shock the King had received. 

This evening ell the theatres are closed. 

‘Thus ends the year 1847. 


1848. 
THE FLIGHT OF LOUIS-PHILIPPE. 


Ir was M. Crémieux who said to King Louis-Philippe 
these sad words: “Sire, you must Jeave Paris.” 

The King had already abdicated. The fatal signature 
had been written. He looked fixedly at M. Crémieux, 

‘The sharp firing in the Palais Royal was audible; 
the Municipal Guards of the Chateau d’Eau were attack- 
ing the barricades in the Rue de Valois and the Rue Saint- 
Honoré. 

Every moment wild shouts arose and drowned the 
reports of the musketry. It was evident that the popu- 
Jace was coming on the scene. From the Palaiy Royal to 
the Tuileries it is but a pace for the Giant who is called 
Revolt. 

ML. Crémieux extended his hand in the direction of the 
ominous shouts which came from withont, and repeated 
his warning : 

“ Sire, you must leave.” 

The King, without saying a word in reply, and without 
taking his eyes uff M. Crémieux, took off his general's hat, 
which he hunded to someone beside him at random, doffed 
his uniform bearing the heavy silver epaulettes, and said, 
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withont rising from the great arm-ebair in which he had 
reclined, as if exhausted, for several hours: 

‘A round hat, « frock. bd 

They brought them. In an instant he was nothing but 
an elderly tradesman. 

Then he cried in a hasty tune: 

“My keys, my keys!" 

The keyu were not forthcoming. 

Meanwhile the noise increased ; the firing seemed to 
he approaching ; the terrible uproar increased. 

The King kept repeating: “‘ My keys, my keys!" 

At length the keys were found and bronght to him. He 
locked a portfuliv which he carried in his arms, and a 
still larger portfolio which his valet took charge of. He 
‘displayed a kind of feverish agitation. All was burry- 
ekurry around him. The princes and the valets could be 
heard calling wut: “ Quick, quick!" The Queen alone 
was cool and proud. 

They started. ‘They traversed the Tuileries, The 
King gave Ins arm iv the Qneen, or, te speak more 
correctly, the Queen pave her arm to the King. The 
Duchess de Montpensier was supported by M. Jule, de 
Lasteyrie, the Duke de Montpensier by M. Cremienx, 

‘The Duke de Montpensier saut to M. Cremieux : 

“Remain with us, M. Crémienx; do not leave us. 
Your name may be useful to us.” 

In this manner they reached the Place de la Révolution. 
There the King turned pale. 

He looked ont for the four carriages which he had com- 
manded from his stables. They were not there. 

At the entrance to the stables the driver uf the first 
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carriage had been shot, and at the time the King was 
seeking them in the Piace Louis XV., the people were 
burning them in the Place du Palais Royal. 

At the foot of the obelisk a amell hackney carriage with 
one horse was stopped. 

The King walked rapidly on, followed by the Queen. 

In the carriage were four women holding four children 
on their knees. 

The four ladies were Mesdames de Nemours and de 
Joinville, and two ladies of the Court. The four children 
were the King’s grandsons. 

The King quickly opened the door, and said to the 
four ladies: “ Get out, all of you, all of you." 

He only spoke these words. 

The firing became more and more alarming. They 
could hear the surging of the mob entering the Tuilerics- 

In the twinkling of an eye the four ladies were standing 
on the pavement; the same pavement whereon the 
scaffold of Louis the Sixteenth had been erected. 

The King mounted or rather plmged into the empty 
carriage, the Queen followed him; Madume de Nemours 
mounted in front. The King still retained hia portfolio 
noder his arm. Ie caused the larger, a green one, to be 
placed within the cab. This was with somo difficulty 
accomplished. M. Crémieux pushed it in with his fist. 

“Go on,” said the King. 

The cab started. They took the Neuilly road. 

Thuret, the King's valet, mouuted behind. But he 
sould not hold to the bar which occupied the place of a 
bracket-seat, and he attempted to Lestride the horse, bat 
ended by running on foot. The carriage passed him, 

2 
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‘Thuret ran as far as Saint-Cloud, thinking to find the 
King there. But he found that he had proceeded to 
Trianon. 

At that moment the Princess Clementine and her 
husband, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, arrived by railway. 

“ Quick, madame,” said Thuret ; “let us take the train 
end go to Trianon. The King is there.” 

It was in this manner that Thuret proceeded to rejoin 
the King. 

Meanwhile, at Versailles, the King had succeeded in 
procuring a “‘ berline " and a kind of omnibus. He occu- 
pied the carriage with the queen ; his surte the omnibus. 
They hired post-horses and set out for Dreux. 

As he continued his journey, the King took off his false 
hair and put on @ cap of black silk, which he pulled down 
to his eyes. His beard had not been trimmed since the 
previous day. He had had no sleep. He was unrecog- 
nigable. He turned to the Queen, who said: “ You look 
a hundred years old!” 

There are two roads to Dreux ; that to the right is the 
better, well paved, and is the road generally taken; the 
other is full of ruts and is the longer. 

The King said: ‘‘ Postillion, take the left road.” 

He did well; he was hated at Dreux. Some people 
were waiting on the high road with hostile intentions. 
To this manner he escaped the danger. 

The sous-prefet of Dreux, who had been notified of his 
approach, joined him and handed him twelve thousand 
franca—half in notes, and half in silver in bags. 

The “ berlme " left the ommbus behind to do the best 
it could, and proceeded towards Evreux. The King 
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Amew that sbout a league from the town there lived » 
faithfol adherent, M. de——. 

Tt was dark night when the carriage reached the 
Mansion, 

Thuret descended, rang for a long time; at last some 
one appeared. 

Thuret asked for M. de -—. 

He was away. It was winter. M, de —— was in 
town. 

His farmer, who had opened the door, explained this to 
Thuret. 

“It does not matter,” replied Thuret. ‘I have hero 
an old lady and gentleman, friends of hin, who are very 
tired. Just open the doors for us,” 

“T have not got the keys,” said Renard. 

The King was worn out by fatigue, suffering and 
hunger. Renard saw the old man, und had compesaion 
on him. 

“Monsieur et madame,” he repeated, “ Pray come in. 
T cannot open the chateau for you ; but I can upen the 
farm-house. Come in. Meanwhile I will go in search of 
my master at Evreux.” 

The King and Queen alighted. Renard conducted 
them to the lower room in the farm. lhere was a fine 
fire in it. The King was chilled to the bones. 

“T am very cold,” he said. Then he continued: “I 
am very hungry.” 

Renard said: 

Monsieur, would you like some ouiun-soup ?” 

“Very much," said the King. 

They made some onivn-boup, and produced the remains 
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of the farm breakfast, some cold stew or other, and an 
omelette. 

The King and Queen seated themselves at table and 
everyone with them—Renard, the farmer, his sons from 
the plough, and Thurct the valet. 

Tho King ate greedily whst they gave him. The 
Qneen did not eat anything. 

In the midst of the repast the door opened. The 
new-comer was M. de —-—, who had hurried out from 
Evreux. 

Jie perceived Louis-Philippe, and exclaimed: “The 
King!” 

“ Silence! cried tho King. 

But it was too late. 

M. de ——- reassured him. Renard was a worthy 
flow. Tixy might trust him. They were all people 
tu bo depended apon at the farm. 

“Well,” said the King, “I must proceed at onoe. 
How shull I proceed 2" 

“ Whore do you wish to go to?” asked Renard. 

“Which i» the nearest seaport 2" 

“ Honfleur.” 

“Wall, then, I will make for Honfleur.” 

“ All right,” said Reunrd. 

“ How far in it from here 2" 

Twenty-two leagues.” 

The King was alarmed, and exclaimed 

“Twenty-two leagues!” 

“You will reach Honfleur to-morrow morning,” said 
Renard. 

Renard had a trap in which he was accustomed to 
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Go to market, He was a breeder and seller of horses. 
He harnessed pair of strong animals to this vehicle. 

The King ensconced himself on one side, Thuret on 
the other. Renard, as coachman, seated himself in the 
centre, a bag of corn was placed across the apron, aud 
they started, 

It was seven o'clock at night. 

The Queen did not leave until two hours later in the 
carriage with the post-hurses. 

The King had put the bank-notes in his pocket. ‘The 
tmoney-bags worried him. 

“ More than once the King was on the point of telling 
me to throw them away,” said Thuret to me later, when 
narrating these detuils. 

They passed through Evreux not without some trouble. 
At the end of the town, near Snint-Taurin’s Church, 
there were some people collected who stopped the ear- 
riage. 

A man seized the bridle, and said : 

“ They say the King is escaping this way.” 

Another man hell a lantern te the King's face. 

At length a sort of officer of the National Guard, who 
for some momeuts had been handling the nuness ina 
snspicivus way, cried out : 

“Hold there; it is pire Renard; I know him, 
citizens.” 

He added, in a low voice, turning to Thuret : 

“I recognize your companion in the corner. Get 
away quickly.” 

Thuret has told me since: 

“ He spoke just in time, for, as I fancied he was going 
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to cut the traces, I was about to stab him. I had my 
knife open in my band.” 

Renard whipped his horses, and they left Evreux 
behind them. 

They kept on all night. From time to time ther 
halted at the inns upon the road, and Renard baited his 
horses, 

He said to Thnret : “Get down. Be as much at your 
ease as you can. Talk familiarly to me.” He also 
“‘tutoyed ” the King. 

The King pressed his black cap almost down upon his 
nose, and maintained a profound silence. 

At seven a.m. they reached Honflear. The horses had 
eomne twenty-two leagues, without rest, in twelve hours. 
They were exhausted. 

“It is time,” said the King. 

From Honfleur the King reached Trouville. He 
hoped to conceal himself in @ house formerly occupied by 
M. Duchitel when he came to bathe in the vacation. 
But the house was shut up. He was obliged to take 
shelter with a fisherman. 

General Rumigny came in in the morning, and all was 
nearly lost—an officer had recognized him on the quay. 

At length the King was ready to embark. The Provi- 
sional Government greatly assisted him. 

Nevertheless, at the last moment, a commissary of 
police wished to display his great zeal. He presented 
himself on board the vessel in which the King was, in 
sight of Honfleur and the bridge. 

Between decks he watched the old gentleman and lady 
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who were seated in a corner, looking ea if they were 
intent upon their slender baggage. 

However, he did not stir. 

Suddenly the captain took out his watch, and eaid : 

“«M. le Commissaire de Police, do you intend to remain 
on board or go ashore?" 

“Why do you ask ?” snid the commissary. 

“ Because if you are not in France in fifteen minutes 
you will be in England in the morning.” 

“You are about to sail, then?" 

“ Tmmodiately.”” 

The commissary made up his nrind to leave, very 
discontented, and having vainly attempted to hunt down 
his prey. 

The vessel sailed. 

Tt nearly foundered within sight of Honfleur. It col- 
ded, the weather being bad and the night dark, with a 
large ship, which carried away a portion of the mast and 
‘pulwarks. These injuries were repaired as well as 
possible, and the next morning the King and Queen were 
in Englands 


THE FIFTEENTH OF MAY. 


Tux: invasion of the 15th of May was a curious sight. 
Let the render picture the confusion in the Senate. 
Swarms of ragged individuals descending, or rather 
streaming, down the pillars of the lower tribunes, and 
even of the upper ones, inte the hall; the thousands of 
flage waving in all directions ; the women frightened, and 
supplicating ; the rioters perched in the reporters’ gallery; 
the crowded corridors ; heads, shoulders, howling mouths, 
extended arms, clenched hands, everywhere; uo one 
speaking, everybody yelling ; the representatives motion- 
lesa ;—and this going on for three hours ! 

The President's desk, the secretary's platform, the 
tribuve, had disappeared, and were nothing but a heap 
of men. Men were seated on the back of the President's 
chair astride on the brass griffins, standing on the secre- 
tary’a table, on the shorthand-writers’ desks, on the 
double staircase, on the velvet of the tribunes, the greater 
number of them with naked feet; but to make up for 
this, they kept their heads covered f 

One of them seized and pucketed one of the two small 
clocks which were on either side of the tribune for the use 
of the editors of the Monitcur. 

An astounding uproar! The dust hung about like 
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tmmoke ; the noise was like thunder. Helf-an-hour was 
consumed in making half a sentence audible. 

Blanqui, pale and cold, in the midst of it all. 

‘The rioters in the tribunes struck the bonnets of the 
ladies with their flag-staffs ; curiosity struggled with fear. 
The Indies stood it well for three-quartera of an hour, and 
then they took flight and disappeared. One alono re- 
mained some time longer; she was pretty, well dressed, 
and wore a pink bonnet; she was in great alarm, and 
was ready to throw heraclf into the hall to escape the 
crowd that stifled her. 

A member, M. Duchaffant, was taken by the throat 
and threatened with a dagger. Many other representa- 
tives were maltreated. 

A ringleader, who was uot of the prople, a man of 
sinister appearance, with bloodshot eyes and a nose re- 
aembling the beak of a bird of prey, exeluimed: “ ‘To- 
morrow, we will set up in Puris as many guillotines as 
we has. erected trees of liberty.” 


THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 


20th June, 

I wux7r to the National Assembly to-day for the first 
time. 

The hall is of rare ugliness. Beams in place of 
columns ; partitions instead of walls; distemper instead 
of marble; something like the theatre of Carpentras 
largely magnified. The tribune, which bears the date of 
the days of February, resembles the musicians’ platform 
at the Café des Aveugles. The members are seated on 
planks covered with green baize, and write on a bare 
board, 3n the midst of all this stands the old mahogany 
burean of the Peers’ Chamber, with its four lacquered 
brass caryetids, and its scales represented inside crowns. 

Ifoand msauy ushers from the Peers’ Chamber there. 
One of them gazed at me for a long time with a melan- 
eboly air, 

The three first representatives who escorted me, and 
with whom I shook hands, were MM. Boulay de la 
Meurthe, Edgar Quinet, and Altaroche. 

I seated myself in the place of Dupont de I'Eure, who 
ia ill just now. 
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July. 

Lamennais, with the face of a pole-cat and the eye of 
an eagle, a cravat of the colour of badly-dressed cotton, 
8 frock-coat of a saffron-brown ; very large and very short 
nankeen pantaloons; blue socks, and large shoes. The 
badge of a representative was in his button-hole. His 
voice is so weak that those present had to group them- 
selyes round the tribune, in order to hear what he was 
saying, and even then they heard him with difficulty. 

After the events of June, Blaixe, the nephew of Lamen- 
nais, went to see his uncle to tell him “I am quite well.” 
Blaise was an officer of the National Guard. Directly 
Lamennais perceived him, he shouted, without even 
Giving Blaise a chance to open his mouth: “Go away; 
you are hateful to me; you have just fired upon poor 
people!” 

The mot is a fine one, 

Lamennais occupies the third place on the third bench 
on the Radical side, in the second bay to the left of the 
President, beside Jean Reynaud. He has his hat before 
him, and, as he is small, his hat hides him. He paseca 
his time trimming his nails with a penknife. 

He resided for a long while in the Quartier Beaujon, 
quite near to Théophile Gautier. Delaage visited them 
both in turn. Gautier used to say to him, speaking 
of Lamennais: “Go and see your old man in his 
clouds.” 
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Proudhon is the son of a cooper at Besangon. He 
was born in 1805, Lately he has lived in the Rue 
Dauphine, and published his journal, the Representative 
of the People, there. Those who had business with the 
editor went up to see him there in a species of frame, 
and found Proudhon editing in a blouse and wooden 
ahoes. 

The Aesembly has to-day heard the details of the 
Proudhon proposition from the author. 

They saw appear in the tribune a man about forty- 
five years old, fair, with little hair but ample whiskers. 
Tie wore a black frock-coat and waistcoat. He did not 
peak; he read. He held his hands clenched upon the 
red velvet of the tribune, his manuscript between them. 
His voice is vulgar; his accent is common and hoarse; 
and he wears spectacles. 

The commencement was listened to with anxiety; then 
the Assembly exploded in laughter and comments; then 
every one begun to chatter. The Chamber began to 
empty, and the orator ended, in the midst of inattention, 
the discourse he had commenced in a sort of fright, 
Proudhon was deficient neither in talent nor in power. 
Nevertheless, he succumbed visibly at his failure, and 
displayed noue of the sublime impudence of great inno- 
vators, 

Lamennais listened to the end of Proudhon’s dis- 
course, with his red handkerchief pressed to his eyes as 
if in tears, 
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THE ALL-NIGHT SITTING OF THE 
Sep AUGUST. 


Reading of the Report of the Commission of Enquiry 
concerning the Days of May. 

Caussidiare, who was absent at first, arrived at half. 
past two, and seated himself in his place on the top- 
most benches. He wore a white waistcout and a black 
frock-coat. 

Louis Blanc was seated on the top benches beside 
Ferdinand Gambon, and passed his haud continually 
through his hair. 

Pierre Leroux is on the third bench below Louis Blano, 
beside Lamennais. Pierre Leroux and Lamennais have 
opera-giasses. Leroux dirccts his upon the public 
tribunes. Lamennais stoops and seems to be roading. 
From time to time he cleans his nails and plunges his 
thumb into his enuff-box. 

Cavaignac arrives later, and seats himself with folded 
arme near M. Marie, on the Ministerial benches. 
Lamartine is in his usual place at the eud of the second 
lower bench of the second bay on the left, separated from 
Garnier-Pagés by Pagnerre. Lamartine folds his arma 
like Cavaignac: he is pale and calm in comparison with 
Ledru-Rollin, who is above him, red and agitated. 
Ledru-Rollin is 2 fat man with good teeth, the ideal of 
Anne of Austria. He has fat white hands, with which 
he caresses his fringe of beard. Proudhon is seated 
beside Lagrange, at the last triangular bay on the left 
at the end of the hall. The ladies of the diplomatic 
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tribune above his head regard him with a kind of horror, 
and remark audibly; ‘‘What a monster!” Proudhon 
crosses his legs—grey trousers, brown frock-coat—and is 
half reclining in his place, in snch a fashion that his head 
is sonrcely visible over the back of the seat. Lagrange, 
beside him, sits bolt upright, his black coat tightly but- 
toned. People remark his angular features, honest and 
bewildered. He bas a turn-down collar and white 
cuffs, 

Coussididre is often agitated during the reeding af the 
Report. Louis Blanc asked in indignant tones to be 
allowed to speak. Caussididre cried: ‘‘It is shame- 
fal!" At the words “ stupid’ people,” which the Report 
attributed to him, he cried: ‘‘Calumny!” During the 
roading of the second part of the Report Ledru-Rollin 
took a pen and made notes. The reading of the first 
part lasted an hour, 

The rapporteur, Bauchart, an advocate of Saint. 
Quentin, hax the voice and gesture of the Procurator- 
General. 

During the reading of the Report it was impossible for 
‘me not to believe that I was listening to Franck-Carré in 
the Court of Peers. 

Odilou Barrot ascends the staircase and leaves the 
Aseembly. The tribunes remark his coat of russet green 
and his crown of white hair, like a bishop's tonsure. 
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A NIGHT SITTING. 


25th August, 


Did Louis Blanc and Caussiditre participate in the 
events of the 16th May and 24th June? That is the grave 
question which the Assembly had to decide in this night's 
sitting. 

The tribunes are filled to overflowing ; every member is 
in his place. The eight lamps and the seven chandeliers 
are lighted. There is a rumour of an outbreak in the 
boulevards. There have been gatherings latterly in the 
Gardens of the Palais Royal. ‘‘ Why did they not shut 
the gates?” exclaimed M. de Champvans. They sey 
that the troops are ready for mischief. The tribune has 
a sombre appearance. Light o'clock strikes with the 
lugubrious sound of a tocsin. The hall is insufficiently 
lighted. One can distinguish beneath the first Instre the 
venerable and bowed head of Arago; aud, near him, the 
pleasant, cal, and rigid profile of Lamartine. 


As I was crossing the floor Lamartine called me. He 
was seated, conversing with Vivien, who was standing. 
He said to me: ‘‘ What do you advise? Shall I speak or 
not?” 

I replied: ‘Do not say anything. Keep silence. You 
have very little to du with it. The agitation is bclow. 
Remain above it.” 

He replied : “‘ That is quite my own opinion,” 
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“Tt is alo mine,” said Vivien. 

So,” replied Lamartine, ‘I will say nothing.” Then, 
after a pause, he resumed : 

“ At least, if the discussion does not concern me and 
damage me.” 

I replied : “‘ Not even in that case, believe me. Keep 
your cries of pain fur the woes of France and not for our 
little worries.” 

“Thank you,” said Lamartine, “you are right,” and 
T returned to my place. 


Cavaignac is in his place, the first on the left of the 
Ministerial bench, separated from Goudebaux and Marie 
by his hat, placed on the Ministerial bench. Canssidiare 
and Fedru-Rollin have not yet arrived. 

Louis Blane began to speak. 

During an interruption, caused by Louis Blane eom- 
paring himself to Lamartine, Cauasidiére arrived, stepped 
upto the desk of the President, and chatted with Marrast. 
Then he went to his seat. 

There wae a man in his shirt-sleever, a xpectator, who 
was perched up in the very roof of the hell, near the 
opening of the Iustre, and who listened and watched 
from there. 

The Abbé Fayct, Bishop of Orleans, and General 
Lamoricitre, Minister of War, come in and seat them- 
selves on the Ministerial bench beside MM. Goud- 
chaux and Marie. ‘Towards the conclusion of Louis 
BDlane’s speech, Colonel de Ludre, who came and gat 
beside me, and my other neighbour, M. Archambeut. 
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fell asleep, in the midst of the agitation of the 
Assembly. 

Louis Blanc spoke for an hour and forty minutes. He 
closed with an eloquent peroration, and with « protest 
which came from the heart. 

At ten o'clock, the Prefect of Police, Ducoux, arrived, 
and seated himself beside Cavaignac. 


It was nearly midnight when Caussididre appeared in 
the tribune with an enormous roll of papers, which he 
announced his intention to read. A murmur of appre- 
hension rose in the Assembly. In fact, the manuscript 
had many pages, but, as the writing was large, each page 
contained but few words: the reason for this was because 
Caussidiére reads with difficulty, and he must have large 
letters like a child. Caussidiére wore a siugle-breasted 
frock-coat buttoned up to his necktie. His Tartar face, 
his wide shoulders, and his enormous height were in 
curious contrast with his hesitating accents and his 
awkward attitude. There are both the giant and the 
child in this man. Nevertheless, I believed he was 
mixed up in those affairs in May—nothiug has been 
proved as regarda June. 

He read, amongst uther extracts, a letter from Ledru- 
Rollin, addressed to him on the 28rd of April: to him 
es Prefect—Ledru-Rollin being Minister. This letter 
advises him concerning « conspiracy to strangle him, and 
ends with these words: “‘Good-night, an usual, bat 
keep wide awake t" 

In another moment Caussidiére, refusing to explain 
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himeelf, exclaimed: “The National Tribune was not 
instituted for the purpose of retailing tittle-tattle." 


At one o'clock in the morning, in the midst of a pro- 
found silence which fell snddenly upon the tumultuous 
assembly, the President, Marrast, read a demand to 
authorize the Procurator-General, Cornu, to proceed 
againat Louis Blanc and Caussidiére. 

This brought Louis Blanc to the tribune with an 
energetic protest. His protest was energetic, but his 
voice had changed. 

At times shouts arose from all parts of the Chamber; 
the spectators stood up in the tribunes. The chande- 
liers were extinguished many times, and they had to be 
re-lighted during the sitting. 

At half-past two a.m. Lamartine left, with bent head, 
and with his hands in his pockets. He crossed the hall 
from one end to the other. He returned an hoor later. 

Just as the votes were about to be taken Caussidiare, 
who did not mistake the disposition of the Assembly, 
approached the Ministerial bench, and said to General 
Cavaignac: ‘It is decided, then?” Cavaignac replied : 
“Yt is my duty.” “ General,” replied Caussidiare, “ are 
you going to have me arrested here in this manner? I 
have my mother and sisters yonder—que dtable!” 

“What do you wish me to do?” asked General 
Cavaignac. 

“Give me eight-and-forty hours. I have business to 
attend to. I must have time to turn round!" 
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“Very well,” replied Cavaignac; “only arrange it 
with Marie.” 

The Minister of Justice consented to the forty-eight 
hours, and Cauasidiére took advantage of them to make 
his escape. 


‘At daybrenk the Assembly was still sitting. The 
lights were paling. Through the windows the grey and 
tmurky dawn was visible. The window-curtains were 
agitated by the morning breeze. It was very cold in the 
Chamber. I could distinguish the profiles of men cast 
upon the inside cornice of the easements, which were 
thrown there by the increasing daylight. 

The voting was carried on with blue and white tickets. 
The white ones were for the accusation, the blue ones 
contrary. Each ticket, as usual, bore the name of the 
member voting. 

‘At the last turn I saw blue tickets put in by nearly all 
my neighbours, even M. Isambert, who was very indig- 
nant against the inculpated representatives. 


Urgency was voted by 498 to 292. The majority 
necessary was 893. 93 thus occurring twice. 

The Assembly afterwards approved of the proceedings 
being taken, 

At six o'clock in the morning it was all over; the 
ladies in crowds descended from the tribunes by the 
single etairease, the greater number seeking their 

58 
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Insbands. Journalists called to each other in the eor- 
ridors, the ushers chatted on business. It was stated 
that gendarmes had been seen in the salle des pas perdus. 
Eyea were dim, faces were pale, and a magnificent sun- 
rise bathed the Place de la Concorde in its beams. 


Slat September. 

Two bishops spoke to-day, the Abbé Parisis, Bishop of 
‘Langres, and the Abbé Fayet, Bishop of Orleans. The 
question was the freedom of instruction. 

The Abbé Parisis, a man of ruddy countenance, with 
great round blue goggle-eyes, carries his fifty-five years 
with an air which savoura more of ecclesiastical gravity 
and official humility, than of gravity and humility pure. 
He spoke from memory, with some pomposity, a few 
sentences which were received with cries of Tr?s bien. 
The effect of the cassock in the tribune is diverse—with 
Parisis it inspires respect, with the Abbé Fayet it creates 
laughter. The Abbé Fayet is an easy-going man, a 
regular Jady-bird, more like « cock-chafer than a 
bishop. In the Assembly he goes from bench to 
bench ; sitting in the ushers’ chairs, laughing with the 
“ blues," with the whites, with the reds; laughing with 
everyone, and getting laughed at by everyone. He wears 
a skull-cap of black velvet; bis white hairs make him 
venerable in spite of himself. He has a Gascon accent, 
and ascends the tribune using an enormous coloured 
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handkerchief, which has all the appearance of an 
invalid’s. They laugh at him. He says, in exngge- 
rated phrase, that the great danger of the period is the 
Romantic echool. (Laughter.) He proposes an amend- 
ment. (Laughter) “Is it supported?”—" No, no.” 
He descends, and blows his nose. (Laughter.) Such 
are our two bishops! 


October, 


M. Armand Marrast, who is, by the way, a man of 
sense, and, I believe, a brave man, before he edited the 
Tribune, then the Nativnal, had beon master in a school. 
Ido not know which. Louis le Grand,I believe. On 
the day he was elected President of the Assembly, people 
eaid of him: ‘Poor Marrast! He President of the 
National Assembly! With his little thin voice and his 
mean sir! He, that old usher! He will soon go to the 
bottom!” Not at all! M. Marrast proved a remark- 
able President. 

Why? Precisely because he had been a schoolmaster. 
He found that the habits of an usher precisely suited the 
President of an Assembly. “Silence, geutluncn.’— 
“Me, So-and-So, go to your svat."—“ Bang, bang, 
bang” (the paper-kuife slapping the table). Monsieur 
de la Rochejacquelein, 1 can hear nobody but you!” 
—“‘Messieurs les Ministres, you are talking so loudly 
that people caunot hear one another!” 

And go on. 
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This is very simple. Schoolboys, or men, it is all the 
same; because there is already something of the man in 
the schoolboy, and there is always something of the 
schoolboy in the man. 


1849. 
AFTER NATUBE. 


The night of February 3—4. 

Sue wore a necklace of beautiful pearls and a red 
Cashmere shawl of great beauty. The fringe, instead of 
being coloured, was embroidered in gold and silver, and 
hanging at her heels, so that she had charms at her neck 
and splendour at her feet. A true emblem of that women 
who readily introduced a poet into her aleove, and kept 
A prince waiting in her ante-room. 

She entered, threw her shawi on a sofa, and seated 
herself at the table ready laid, by the fire; a fowl, a 
salad, and some bottles of champague and Rhine wine 
were prepared. 

She seated her painter on her left, and motioned me to 
a chair on her right. 

“Sit there,” she said to me, “ near me, and do not 
laugh at me and play the fool. If you only knew it, 
Tam the fool. I love him. You see him! He is very 
ugly.” 

As ahe gpoke she gazed at Serio with enraptured 
eyen. 
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Tt is true,” she continued, “that he has talent, even 
great talent, bnt he took my fancy in such a funny 
way. Some time since I saw him behind the scenes, 
and I asked who that very ugly man was. I asked 
Prince Caprasti, who brought him to supper. When he 
came near me I said: ‘It is an ape!’ He looked at 
me, J can't tell how. Towards the end of the supper I 
squeezed his hand as I gave him a plate. As he took his 
leave he asked, in a low tone: 

“© Qn what day shall I come and see you again?’ 

“ Tanswered: ‘What day? Don't come in the day- 
time, you are too ugly; come at night.” He came one 
evening; I put out all the candles; and again, and the 
next night, and s0 on for three nights. I did not know 
what possessed me. On the fourth dayI said to my 
music-teacher: ‘I do not know what is the matter with 
me. There is a man whom I do not know—I do not 
even know his name—who comes every evening. He 
pute my hend on his breast, and then he talks softly to 
me—eo softly. He is very poor, he has not a sou; and 
he has two sisters who have nothing; he is ill—he has 
palpitation of the heart. I am dreadfully afraid of being 
foolishly in love with him.’ My teacher replied: ‘Bah! 
the fifth day that will all go off.” I said: ‘ But he begins 
to bore me very much, this gentleman!’ I did not know 
what was the matter with me. Monsieur, that lasted for 
thirty-two days; and just imagine, he does not sleep. In 
the morning I have to kick him out.” 

“That is true,” said Serio, in a melancholy manner. 
“She pitches me into the street!” 
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She leaned towards him, and ssid to him idolizingly : 

“You are truly too ugly, look you, to have a pretty 
woman like me. In fact, monsiear,” she continued, 
tarning to me, “ you cannot judge of me. I am rather 
untidy, that’s all; but I have really some very pretty 
points. Say, Serio, shall I show him my neck?” 

**Do so,” said the painter. 

I looked at Serio; he was pale. She, on her part, 
with a movement full of coquetry, and with hesitation, 
pulled aside and opened her dress, at the same time ques- 
tioning Serio with her eyes full of love, and a smile which 
mocked him : 

“What does it matter to you if I do show him my 
neck, Serio, ch? He must see it some of these days. I 
am going to show it to him, Serio.” 

“ Do,” said the painter. 

His voice was guttural. He was greent He was 
suffering horribly. She screamed with laughter. 

“Well, then, he may see my neck, Serio; everyone 
has seen it.” 

At the same moment she resolutely seized her dress 
with both hands, and permitted me to see one of thore 
beautiful necks of which poets sing. Danae must have 
been in this posture when Jupiter turned himself into a 
Rothschild to gain access to her. 

‘Well, at that moment, I was not looking at Zubiri; I 
was looking at Serio. 

He was trembling with rage and grief. Suddenly, he 
adopted o sneering tone, like an unhappy wretch who is 
in agony at heart. 
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“ Aye, look there,” he said to me; “the neck of 
virgin and the smile of a bad woman.” 

I forgot to say that, meantime, someone had carved the 
fowl, and we were eating our suppers. 

Znbiri fastened ler dress again, and exclaimed : 

“ Ah! you know very well that I love you. Do not 
worry yourself. Because you have only had to do with 
old women hitherto, you are not accustomed to us, 
pardi! it is very simple. Those old ones have nothing 
to show. It is true, my poor fellow, that you have had 
only to do with old women yet. You are so ugly. Well, 
what can they show you? Your Princess de Belle 
Joyeuse—that shadow! Your Countess d’Agorta—that 
witch! and your great devil of a blue-stocking of forty- 
five, who has blond hair! Do you wish to hide your 
self? A propos, monsieur, you have never seen my 
leg!” 

And before Serio could interfere, she had placed her 
heel upon the table and raised her dress, displaying 
the most beautiful leg in the world, clad in a stocking 
of transparent silk. 

1 tumed to Serio. He did not speak; he did not 
move ; his head had fatlen back—he had fainted ! 

Zubiri rose, or rather jumped up. Her gaze, which 
a moment before had worn the most coquettish expres- 
sion, now was full of anxiety. 

“What is the matter?” she cried; “eh? Are yous 
fool?” 

She threw herself upon him, called him by his name, 
threw water in his face; and in a second, phials, scent- 
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bottles, elixirs, vinaigrettes, covered the table, mingling 
with the half-empty glasses and the half-eaten fowl. Serio 
slowly opened his eyes. 

Zubiri retired within herself, and sat down at his 
feet. She took his hands in her own little white 
ones, which had been modelled by Couston, while, 
fixing her eyes on Serio, who was just opening his, she 
murmured : 

“ Canaille! To faint just because I showed my leg! 
Ah, well! if he had known me only for the last six 
months, he would have had fainting fits in plenty! But 
you are a stupid, Serio; you know very well that Zurbara 
painted me from the nude!” 

Yes,” said Serio, languidly; ‘and he produced a 
gross, heavy woman—a Fleming. It is very bad.” 

“He is a beast,” replied Zubiri; “and as I have not 
Taoney enough to pay for the portrait, he is offering it to 
somebody or other for a timepicce. Well, you see, 
there is no need to put yourself out. What is a leg 
after all? Besides, it is certain that your friend will 
be my lover after you, do you see? Oh, Monsieur, 1 
could not! You might be Louis XIV., and I could not. 
You might offer me fifty thousand francs, but I could 
not deceive Serio. Then Prince Cafrarti will come 
back one of these days. Then another yet. You know 
one always has a reserve fund. And then there are 
other people who are anxious to know me. But I wish 
for no one. I am accustomed to Cafrartie Monsieur, 
when Cafrarti comes back I shall not be able to put up 
with him for more than ten minutes. If he remains a 
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quarter of an hour I will kill him. That is what I have 
come to. I adore this fellow. Isn't he 2 beast to have 
‘been taken ill, and to frighten me like that? I ought to 
have called Colina, She is my maid. A fashionable 
woman would bave awakened her, but we women—we 
let the girls sleep. We are good-natured, having 
nothing else. Ah! there he is ell right again. O my 
poor old fellow, how I do love you! Monsieur, he wakes 
me every morning at four o'clock, and talks of his family, 
of his poverty, and of the great picture which be has 
painted for the Council of State. I don't know what is 
the matter with me, but it makes me shudder and cry. 
After all, he is making game of me very likely with hia 
jeremiads ; it is perhaps a yarn which he bas told before 
to his former women! All men are so rascally. Tama 
fool to be taken in by all this, am I not? But for all 
that, Iam taken in. I think of him during the day— 
it is very odd! There are moments when I am quite 
sad. Do you know I wish to die? I am twenty-four, 
and I am likely to live long. What is the good of getting 
wrinkled and faded by degrees and dying by inches? 
It is mmch better to go out at once. Then the 
loungers at Tortoni’s will aay while they smoke their 
cigars: ‘Ah, you knew that pretty girl! she is dead!’ 
A little later they will say: ‘When will that awful- 
looking creature die? Why does ehe continue to exist 
like that? She is a nuisance!’ These are the elegies 
which will be spoken of me, But I am in love in 
earnest. In love with this monkey, Serio! Enjin, fancy 
T call him my mother!” 


(se 
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Here she looked et Serio. He raised his eyes to 
Heaven. She asked softly: 

“What are you doing?" 

He replied: ‘I am listening to you.” 

‘* Well, than, what do you hear?” 

“T hear a hymn!” said Serio, 


THE CHANCELLOR PASQUIER. 


oth February. 

Yesrenpay, Thursday, as I was Jeaving the Académie, 
where we had been discussing the word accompagner, I 
heard my name pronounced in the court. 

“ Monsicur IIugo, Monsieur Hugo !"" 

I turned round, It was M. Pasquier, 

“ Are you going to the Assembly ?”” 

"Yes," 

“ May I take you there?” 

“With pleasure, Monsieur le Chancelier.” 

T got into the carriage, which was a small broughem, 
lined with grey velvet. He made a great dog which was 
there lie down under his fect, and then we chatted. 

“ How are your eyes, M. le Chancelier ?” 

“ Bud, very bad.” 

“Ta it cataract?” 

“Which is thickening. Well, I am like the govern- 
imenta, 1 am becoming blind.” 

I said, laughing: 

“* Perhaps that is in consequence of having governed!” 

He tock the allusion in very good part, and replied 
with a smile; 

“It is not only myself who am going, it is everything. 
You are all in a worse plight than Iam! I am eighty- 
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two years old, but you are a hundred. This Republic, 
born in February Inst, is more decrepit than IT, who am 
no more than an old fellow, and will be dead before I 
think of dying. What things have I seen pass away! I 
shall see that go too.” 

As he was in the vein I let him proceed. I encouraged 
his reminiscences. “It seems to me that I hear the 
past judging the present.” He continued : 

“Who said that about universal suffrage? It is the 
scourge which hes been our safety. Our only fear a year 
ago, our only hope to-day. Providence has its own 
ways. I have never been religions, I am a little bitten 
by Voltaire; but before the things which are coming, 
I may say my Credo like an old woman.” 

“ And your Confiteor a little also,” I remarked. 

“Ob, yes. You are right; nostra culpa, nostra mazima 
culpa! What a year was 1847! How 1847 led up to 
1848! Take only our Chamber of Peers—Teste and 
Cubiéres condemned for corruption. The word pick- 
pocket attached to the epaulets of a general, and the word 
thi¢f to the robe of the President. And then Count 
Bresson cut his throat. The Prince of Eckmuhi stabbed 
his mistress, an old prostitute, who was not worth a kick. 
Count Mortier wants to kill his children. ‘The Duke de 
Praslin murdered his wife. Is not there a fatality in all 
this? The upper class of society has shocked the lower. 
With regard to the people now, we shall never offuco 
their impression that we poisoned the Duke de Praslin. 
‘Thus the accused murderer and his poisoning judges is the 
idea which is generally received of all this affuir. Others 
believe that we have saved this wretched Duke, and that 
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we have substituted a corpee in his place. There are 
people who declare that Praslin is in London. He is there 
enjoying a hundred thousand francs a year with Malle. 
de Tuzzy. It is with all this gossip and chatter that 
they undermine the mouldy old world. Now this is done 
with. They have not gajned much by it. All these 
follies have Leen Inunched at once. However, I believe 
that 1847 has left sadder impression than 1848. 
All those horrible trials. The Teste case. I could 
not make it out at that time. I wan obliged to read 
all the ducuments, to have always behind me M. de Is 
Chauviniere to he my eves when I could no longer use 
myown. You can imagine how tirenume it is. Nothiug 
is ao wearing to the mind. Idonot know how I managed 
to preside over the affair. And those six last hours 
over the Duke de Praslin, What a sight! Ah, you, a 
tragic poct, who seck for horror and for pity—you had 
them there! That anhappy manu from whom everything 
departed at once, who writhed in a double agony, who 
had poison in his body and remorse in his soul. It 
was horrible, He refawd everything, and he clung 
to everything. Occasionally he bit his hand in agony; 
he looked at us and watched us with a fixed stare; 
he scemed to be asking for life and demanding death, I 
have never beheld such terrible despair. The poison he 
swallowed was such as to increase his strength at the 
last, one which gave him extra vitality while it consumed 
him. As be was dying, I said to him: ‘Confesa, in pity 
to yourself. Are you guilty?’ He looked at me in 
fear, and replied, faintly, ‘No.’ That wes a fearfal 
moment. He had a lic un his lips and truth in his eyes. 
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Ob, I would you had been there, M. Hugo. But all is 
over now. The other day I had an idea of going to see 
the Luxembourg.” 

He paused. I said: 

“Well?” 

“Well, they have spoiled it; all is rebuilt, that is 
to say, all i» detaved. I did not enter the palace; but I 
saw the garden. Everything is topsy-turvy. They have 
made walks in the nursery. English alleys in the 
nursery - ground! Can you understand that? It is 
folly 1” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘‘it is characteristic of the time; small 
follies are mingled with great ones.” 

We had got su fur, when the carringe stopped at the 
entrance to the Assembly. I got out. We had only 
time to exchange our addresves. 

“ Where do you live now, M. Hugo?” 

“No. 87 Rue de la Tour d'Auvergne. And you, 
monsiecar ?" 

“No. 20 Rue Royale.” 

“ By the way,” he said, as he shut the door, “it is 
still called Rue Royale!" 


MADEMOISELLE GEORGES, 


Oth April. 


Marrsomente Georces came to me the other day 
and said : 

“1 have come to you. Iam in deapair. What you 
lave said abont Antonin Moyne bas pained me greatly. 
F assure you, that one of these fine days something 
tiyeadful will happen to me. I have been to see Boulay 
de la Meurthe ; he used to breakfast with me when I had 
Harel. He denied himself to me ; le would not see me. 
Ve is a miser. He is very rich, as you may imagine. 
Wel, he would allow himself to be kicked for a crown 
1 and afterwards cut it in quarters. I have been to 
nev derame, He received me. He said: ‘What do 
yon want, Georgina?’ T replied, ‘I want nothing. I 
believe Tam still richer than you, although I have nothing. 
But walk before we; hold yourself up; it seems to 
me that Tne something of the Emperor. That is all 1 
require. He Isughed and replied: ‘You are right; 1 
win poorer than you. You have no money, but you can 
cat potatoes, But ] have not a sou, and J must eat with 
people who have truffles. Fancy, they send me candles 
by dozens of pounds, and send me an account. They say 
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“Beg.” But I reply, ‘‘I am accustomed to command, 
and not to entreat.”” Monsieur Hugo, so much for 
Jéréme! As for the President, he is a simpleton. 1 
detest him. In the first place, he is very ugly. He 
Tides and drives well. That's all! Iwenttolim. He 
replied he could not see me. When he was only poor 
Prince Louis, he received me in the Place Vendome for 
two hours in succession, and the idiot made me look at 
the column. Me hus an English mistress, a pretty 
Dlonde, who deceives him in every possible way. I do 
not know whether he is aware of it, but everybody elke 
is. He goes to the Champs-Elysees in a little carriage, 
which he drives himself. He will be upset sume day by 
his horses, or by the peuple. I told Jorume I detested 
that aoi-disent nephew of hia. Jerume put his hand on 
my month, and suid: ‘Hold your tongue, stupid.' 1 
said: ‘He speculates. Achille Fould goes and secs him 
every day, and gets the news before everybody else, 
then he gocs and speculates for a rive or a fall This 
is quite certain with regard to the recent events in 
Piedwont. I know it.’ Jeidme said to me: * Don't 
talk of such things. Such chatter as that ruined 
Louis-Philippe’ What is Louis-Philippe to me, M. 
Hugo? He never did anything for Harel. That is the 
truth. Fam in poverty. I plucked up courage, und went 
to call on Rachel—Mdlle. Rachel—to ask her to play 
Rodoyune with me at my benefit. She did not admit 
me, and requested me to write. Oh, certainly not! I 
have not got to that yet. Iam a queen of the theatre 
as well as she, and one day she will be a poor old pauper 
like me. Well, 1 will not wnte to her. I will not ask 
Tt 
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for alms from her. 1 will not wait in her ante-chamber. 
But she does not remember that she was once a beggar. 
She does not think what she will come to. A mendicant 
in the cafés, M. Hugo, she sang, and they threw her 
coppers, Good. Now she plays lansquenct with Véron 
for a louis, and wina or loses ten thousand francs a night. 
Dut in thirty years she will not have six farthings, and she 
will walk in the mud with her thoes worn down at heel. 
In thirty years she will not call herself Rachel as easily 
an TI call myself Georges. She will find that some child 
with talent and youth will trample upon her, and she will 
grovel before her, mark you. She will be down, and for 
this renson, that she is insolent. No, I will not go. No, 
1 will not write to her. Ihave nothing to eat, it is true. 
Toto carna nothing. He has a place in the President's 
houachold which does not bring him anything. I have a 
sinter—you know Babelle ?9—to take care of. Hostein 
would not engage her at the Historigne—the Theitre- 
Hintorique—for fifteen hundred francs. I have been to 
Roulay's house, to the President's, to Rachel's; I can see 
ho one t you. 1 owe ten francs to my duorkecper. 
T was obliged to pawn and scl the diamond studs which 
the Emperor gave me. 1 play at the Thédtre Saint- 
Marcel ; 1 play at the Batignolles ; I play in the suburbs, 
and I hive not twenty-five sous to pay for my cab. 
Well, w will not write to Rachel; I would rather 
drown myself!" 









1850. 


Mth January, 


Axrrep vz Vioxx and I have frustrated the election at 
the Académie to-day. 

Ewmpis and Victor Leclerc were proposed. We would 
have ucither of them. We put in white tickets. 

There were thirty-four voters; majority, eighteen 
votes. ‘There were five ballots, M. Empis had fifteen 
votes, M. Leclerc sixteen. There were voten given at 
times to MM. Fmile Deschamps, Lamennais, Alfred 
de Musset, and Béranger. With our two votes we could 
decide the election. We stood firm. It had tu be pont 
poned, and it is left over for a month } 

At the first ballot, when the two white tickets were 
announced, M. Flourens said: “There are two votes 
lost.” 

I replied: “Lost! Say put out at interest!" My 
intention is to make one of the two parties come to an 
arrangement with us, who are the all-powerful inake- 
weights, and to nominate Balzac or Dunas in exchange 
for our votes. In this way I got Alfred de Vigny nomi- 
usted two years agu. 

At this moment, I was taking Dupin to task upon the 
subject of Balzac. He interrupted me: 
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“Diable! diable! Yon would have Balzac enter the 
Académie unopposed the first time like that! You 
quote as examples Patin, Saint-Mare Girardin, Brifaut ; 
but they prove nothing. Only think! Balzac in the 
Academie without any more ado! You have not thought 
it aver. Is it possible? But you do not think of one 
thing: he descises it)" 


19th Merch, 

At the Acudemic-Frangase we decide upon the Prose 
Competition. This ix huw we do it. 

M. de Barante reads a pamphlet. M. Merimee writes. 
MM. Salvunds and Vitet talk alond. MM. Guizet and 
Pasquier talk im low tones, M. de Segur hold» a news- 
paper MM. Mamet, Eebran, and Saimt-Aulnire laugh at 
some jest or other af M. Viennet. M. Scribe makes 
sketches with Ins pen an a paper-hiife. M. Flourens 
comer in and takes off his evereont. Messra. Patin, De 
Vigny, Pougerslle, and Empis look at the ceiling or the 
curpet, M. Sainte-Beuve exclaims from time to time, 
M. Villemain acads inanuseript, while complaining of the 
wun in his face. M. de Nowlles is absurbed in a kind of 
directory which be holds open, M. ‘Lisset sleeps. As 
for me, T am writing this. ‘Lhe other Academicians are 





alwent, 
The sulyeet of the competition is a panegyric on 
Madame de Stach. 





THE DEATH OF BALZAC. 


On the 18th of August, 1850, my wife, who had been 
duriug the day to see Madame de Balzac, told me that 
M. de Balzac wa» dying. I burried to him. 

M. de Bulzae had been suffering for eighteen months 
from an aneurism of the heart. After the revulution of 
Febroary, he weut to Russia, and there married. Some 
day» before his departure 1 met him on the boulevard. 
He was already complaining, aud breathed noisily. In 
May, 1850, he returned to France, married, rich, and 
dying! When he arrived his legs were already swollen. 
Foor doctors who were consulted auscultated him. One 
of them, M. Louis, told ine on the Gth of duly: “Ile 
has uot six weeks to live.” It is the same disense 
that Frederic Suulie bad. 

On the Isth August, my uncle, General Louis Hugo, 
was dining with me. As suit as the table was cleared 1 
Jeft, and tuck a cab tu No. 14, Avenue Fortunée, in the 
Quartier Beaujon. It was here that M. de Balzac lived. 
He had purchased what remained of the mansion of M. de 
Beaujun, some portion having escaped demolition. He 
had furnished it magnificently, and made it a very pretty 
little house, having « carriage entrance in the Avenue 
Fortunée, aud for garden a lung and uarrow court, in 
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trimmed, his grey hair cut short, his eyes fixed and 
open, I saw him in profile, in which way he bore a 
resemblance to the Emperor. 

An old woman (the nurse), and a man-servant, stood 
at each side of the bed; a candle was burning behind 
the head of the bed upon a table, another upon the 
drawers near the door. A silver vase was placed on 
the night-table. This man and this woman stood silent 
in fear, and listened to the loud death-rattle of the dying 
man. 

The candle behind the bed lighted up brightly the por- 
trait of a man, young, ruddy and smiling, hanging near 
the fireplace. 

An insupportable smell issued from the bed. I lifted 
the counterpane and took the hand of Balzac. It was 
clammy. I pressed it. He did not respond to the 
pressure. 

This was the same room in which I had come to 
eee him a month previously. He was then cheer- 
ful, full of hope, having no doubt of his recovery, show- 
ing his swelling, and laughing. We had a long con- 
versation and a political difference. He reproached me 
for my demagogic tendency. He waa a Legitimist. 
He said to me: “How could you discard 20 coolly 
the title of Peer of France, the best after that of 
King of France?” He also said: “I have the 
house of M. de Beaujon without the garden, but with 
the seat in the little church at the corner of the 
street. A door in my staircase opens into this church, 
one turn of the key and I am at mass. I think 
more of the seat than of the garden.” When I was 
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about to leave him he condncted me to this staircase 
with difficulty and showed me the door, and then he 
called out to his wife: ‘Mind you show Hugo all my 
Pictures.” 

The nurse said to me: “ He will die at daybreak.” 

I came downstaira again bearing in mind this livid 
countenance. Crossing the dining-room, I found the 
bust motionless, impassive, haughty, vaguely radiant, and 
T compared death with immortality, 


‘When I reached home it was Sunday. I found many 
people awaiting me, amongst others Riza-Bey, the 
Turkish chargé d’affaires, Navarrete, the Spanish poet, 
and Count Arrivabene, the exiled Italian. I said to 
them, “Gentlemen, Europe is on the point of losing a 
great mind.” 

He died in the night. He was fifty-one years of 
age. 


They buried him on the Wednesday. 

He lay first in the Beaujon Chapel, passing through 
the door the key of which was more precious to him 
than all the beautifal gardens of the old farmer-general. 

Giraud took his portrait on the very day of his death. 
They wished to take a cast of his face but could nut; 
decomposition was too rapid. The morning after his 
death the modellers who came found his face deformed 
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and the nose fallen upon the cheek. They put him in an 
oak and lead coffin. 


The service was performed at Saint-Philippe du Ronle. 
As I stood by the coffin I remembered that there my 
second daughter had been baptized, and I had not been 
in the church since. In our, memories death is allied 
to birth. 

The Minister of the Interior, Baroche, came to the 
foneral. He was seated by me in church, near the bier, 
and from time to time spoke to me. Hesaid: ‘He 
was a distinguished man.” I replied: “He was a 
genius.” 

The proceasion traversed Paris and went by way of the 
Boulevards to Pére-Lachaise. A few drops of rain fell 
as we were leaving the church and as we reached the 
cemetery. It was one of those days on which it seems 
that the heavens shed tears, 


‘We walked all the way. I proceeded in front of the 
coffin, holding one of the silver tassels ot the pall; 
Alexander Dumas was on the opposite side. 

‘When we came to the grave, which was some distance 
up the hill, we found an immense crowd. The road was 
rough and narrow; the horses had some difficulty in 
pulling the hearse, which rolled back again. I found 
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myself imprisoned between s wheel and a tomb, and was 
very nearly crushed. The spectators who were standing 
on the tomb helped me up. 


The coffin was lowered into the grave, which is close 
to those of Charles Nodier and of Casimir Delavigne. 
‘The priest said the last prayer, and I spoke a few words. 
As I was speaking the sun set, All Paris appeared in 
the distance enveloped in the splendid haze of the setting 
orb. Some lumps of earth fell into the grave almost at 
my feet, and I was interrupted by the dull sound of this 
earth dropping on the coffin, 


1858. 
HUBERT, THE SPY. 


Torey 

Yesrerpay, the 20th of October, 1858, contrary 
to my custom, I went out in the evening. I had 
written two letters, one to Scheleher in London, the 
other to Samuel in Brussels, and I wished to post them 
myself. I was returning by moonlight, about half-past 
nine, when, #8 I was passing the place which we call 
Tap et Flac, a kind of small square opposite Goasst 
the grocer’s, an affrighted group approached me. 

They were four refugees: Mathé6, a representative of 
the people ; Rattier, a lawyer ; Hayes, alias Sans-Couture, 
a shoemaker; and Henry, alias Little Father Henry, of 
whose profession I am ignorant. 

“‘ What is the matter with you?” I said, seeing them 
greatly agitated. 

** We have just passed sentence on aman,” said Mathe, 
as he waved a roll of paper which he held in bis hand. 

Then they rapidly gave me the following details. 
(Having retired since May from the society of refugees 
and having lived in the country, all these facte were 
new to me.) 
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In the month of April last a political refugee landed in 
dersey. The inn-keeper, Beauvais, who is # generous- 
hearted fellow, was walking on the quay when the packet 
came alongside. He saw a man pale, exhausted, and in 
rage, carrying a little bundle. ‘‘ Who are you?” said 
Beauvais.—“A refuges.”— What is your name?”— 
“Where are you going?”—“I do not 
Do you know of an inn?”—I have no 
money.”—“' Come home with me.” 

Beauvais took Hubert to his little house, at No. 20 
Don Street. 

Hubert was a man of about fifty, with white hair and a 
black moustache. His face was marked with small-pox. 
‘His appearance was robust, his eye intelligent. He said 
he had been a schoolmuster and @ surveyor. He came 
from the department of the Eure ; he had been exiled on 
the 2nd of December. He reached Brussels, where he 
came to eee me; driven from Brussels, he went to 
London, and in London he lived in the lowest depths of 
an exile’s poverty. He had lived five months, five winter 
months, in what they call a “ Social,” a large dilapidated 
sort of room, the doors and windows of which admit 
dranghts, while the roof lets in the rain. He slept the 
two first months side by side with Bourillon, another 
refugee, on the flagstone in front of the fireplace. 

These men lay on this stone without mattress or 
covering, without even a handful of straw, with their 
wet, ragged clothes on their bodies. There was no fire. 
It was not till the end of the two months that Louis 
Blanc and Ledru-Rollin gave them some money with 
to buy coal. When these men bad some potatoes they 
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boiled them and dined; when they had none they ate 
nothing af all. 

Hubert, without money or a bed, almost without shoes 
or clothing, lived there, slept on the stone, shivered con- 
tinually, ate seldom, and never complained. He took his 
large share of the general suffering stoically, impassively, 
and in silence. He was a member of the Society called 
La Délégation ; then he quitted it, saying: “ Félix Pyat 
is no socialist.” Afterwards he joined the Society called 
La léolution, and left it declaring that Ledru-Rollin 
was not a Republican. 

On the 14th of September, 1852, the Prefevt of the 
Eure wrote to him asking him to send in his “ submis- 
sion.” Hubert answered the Prefect in an outspoken 
letter, fall, as regards his “ Emperor,” of the coarsest 
terms, such as clique, canaille, misérable. He showed 
this letter, dated the 24th of September, to all the 
refugees he met, and posted it up in the room where the 
members of the Rérolution used to meet. 

On the 5th of February he saw his name in the 
Moniteur amongst the pardoned, Hubert was filled with 
indignation, and instead of returning to France he went 
to Jersey, declaring that there were better Republicans 
there than in London. So it came to pass that he dis- 
embarked at St. Heliers. 

‘When he reached Beauvais’ house, Beauvais showed 
him a room. 

“T told you I had no money,” said Hubort.—‘‘ Never 
mind,” said Beauvais.—‘ Give me a corner and « truss 
of straw in the loft.”"—‘t I would rather give you my own 
room and bed,” said Beauvais. 
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At meal-times Hubert would not sit down to table. 
Several refugees were living in Beauvais’ house, where 
they breakfasted and dined for 86 francs a month. 

“T have not 85 sous,” said Hubert. “Give me a 
snack. I will eat it at the corner of the kitchen-table.” 

Beauvais was annoyed. ‘‘ By no means,” he said; 
“you will dine with us, citizen."—‘ And pay you?" 
— When you can.”—‘ Never, perhaps.” Well, then, 
never,” 

Beauvais procured for Hubert some pupils in the town, 
to whom he taught grammar and arithmetic, and with the 
produce of these lessons he compelled him to buy an 
(overcoat and some shoes. “‘ I have shoes,” said Hubert. 
“Yes, you have shoes, but they have not any soles.” 

The refugees were moved to pity on seeing Hubert’s 
condition, and they granted him the ordinary assist. 
ance allotted to the necessitous with no wife nor child, 
namely, seven francs a week. With that and his lessons 
he existed. He had no more. Many people, Gaffney 
amongst others, offered him money; but he never would 
accept it. “No,” he would say; “there are people 
more unfortunate than I.” 

He made himself very useful in Beauvais’ house, oceu- 
pying the least possible room, rising from table before 
dinner was over, driuking uo wine or brandy, and refasing 
to heave his glass filled. He was an ardent communist, 
did not recognize any chief, declared the Republic was 
betrayed by Louis Blanc, Félix Pyat and Ledra-Rollin, 
by myself; recommending at the fall of Napoleon, whom 
he always called Badinguet, a “six months’ massacre” 
to have done with it; wringing by dint of his sufferings 
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and his earnestness, a certain respect even from those 
who avoided him, having about him some indescribable 
air of rugged honesty. A moderate said of him to an 
enthusiast ; ‘‘ He is worse than Robespierre.” The other 
replied: ‘‘ He is better than Marat.” 

This was the mask which had just fallen. This man 
was @ apy. 

The fact was discovered on this wise. 

Hubert, among the refugees, had an intimate friend 
named Hayes. One day, in the beginning of September, 
he took Hayes aside, and said to him, in a low and 
mysterious tone : “T am going away to-morrow.”—" You 
going away ?"—‘ Yes.”—“ Where are you going to?” 
—“ To France.”—* What, to France ? ” To Paris.”— 
“ To Paris ?”—“ They expect me there.”—‘‘ What for ?” 
— To strike a blow.”—‘* How will you enter France?” 
—‘I have a passport.”—* From whom ?”—* From the 
Consal.”— ‘In your own name?”—“In my own 
name.”—" That is very odd.”—" You forget that I was 
pardoned in Febraary.”—" That’s true ; and the money?” 
—“Thave some."-—“ How much ?”—“ Twenty france.”— 
“ Are you going all the way to Paris with twenty france?” 
—‘‘As.soon as I reach Saint-Malo I shall go as I can, 
on foot, if necessary. If necessary I will not eat, I will 
go straight on by the shortest way.” 

Instead of taking the shortest, he took the longeat way. 
From Saint-Malo he went to Rennes, from Rennes to 
Nantes, from Nantes to Angers, from Angers to Paris, by 
the railuay. He took six days on the joarney. As he 
proceeded he saw in every town the democratic leaders; 
Bové at Saint-Malo, Roche, Doctor Guépin and the 
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Mangins at Nantes; Rioteau at Angers. He annonuced 
himself everywhere as being on a mission from the 
refagees of Jersey, and he easily gained assistance every- 
where. He neither hid nor displayed his poverty, people 
could see it. At Angers he borrowed fifty francs from 
Rioteau, not having enough to go to Paris. 

From Angers he wrote to e woman with whom he hed 
lived in Jersey, one Mélanie Simon, a seamstress, lodging 
at No. 5, Hill Street, and who had actually lent him 
82 francs for his journey. She had concealed this 
money from Hayes. He told this woman that she might 
write to him to No. 88 Rue de I’Ecole de Médecine, that 
he did not lodge there, but he had a friend who would 
forward his letters. 

Arriving in Paris he went to see Goudehaux ; he found 
out in some way which could not be ascertained, the 
residence of Boisson, the agent of the Ledru-Rollin 
faction. The said Boisson lived concealed in Paris, 
He presented himself to Boisson as an envoy from us, 
the refugees of Jersey, and entered into all the combina- 
tions of the party called the Party of Action. 

Towards the end of September he disembarked in 
Jersey from the steamer Rose. The day after his arrival 
he took Hayes aside and declared that a blow was about 
to be struck, and that if he, Hubert, had arrived some 
days sooner in Paris, the blow would have been struck 
then; that his advice, which had almost been accepted, 
had been to blow up a railway bridge while “ Badin- 
guet’s” train was passing; that men and money wore 
both ready, but that the people had no confidence except 
in the refagees, and that he was going to return to Paris 

ua 
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on this account. As he had-taken part in every blow 
struck since 1880, he was not the man to back out of 
this; but he himself was not sufficient, he required ten 
refugees, who would volunteer to put themselves at the 
head of the people when the time for action arrived, and 
he had come to seek them in Jersey. He ended by 
asking Hayes if he would be one of the ten. “‘ ‘That I 
will,” replied Hayes. 

Hubert saw the refugees, and confided in them in the 
same mysterious way, saying, ‘I have told no one but 
you.” He enrolled, amongst others, in addition to Hayes, 
Jego, who was recovering from typhoid fever, and Gigoux, 
to whom he declared that his name of Gigoux would 
“stir the masses.” Those he enlisted thus with a view 
of taking them to Paris, said: “But the money ?”— 
“Never fear,” replied Hubert, ‘there is money in hand ; 
you will be expected at the landing-stage. Come to 
Paris, the rest will arrange itself. You will have a 
lodging found for you.” 

Besides Hayes, Gigonx, and Jego, he interviewed 
Jaraseé, Famot, Rondeaux, and others, 

Bince this dissolution of the General Society, two 
Societies of Refugees were formed in Jersey, the Frater- 
nelle and the Fraternité, 

Hubert belonged to the Fraternité, of which Gigoux was 
treasurer. He drew from it, as I have said, seven franca 
a week. He claimed from Gigoux who prid it to him 
the fourteen francs for the two weeks he was away, as he 
had been absent in the service of the Republic. 

The day when Hubert and those I have mentioned 
were to leave was fixed for Friday, the 21st of October, 
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However, e refugee, named Rattier, a lawyer of Lorient, 
being one morning in the shop of Hurel, the tobacconist, 
faw a men enter to whom he had never spoken, but 
whom be knew by sight. This man, perceiving him to 
be a Frenchman, said tohim: “Citizen, have you change 
for a hundred frane note?”—‘No,” replied Rattier. 
The man unfolded a yellow paper, which he held in 
his hand, and presented it to the tobacconist, asking 
for change. The shopkeeper had not sufficient. During 
the colloquy, Rattier recognised the paper as a Bank of 
France note for one hundred francs. The man went 
away, and Rattier said to Hurel: “Do you know that 
man’s name ?”—*‘ Yes,” replied Hurel, “ he is a French 
refugee, named Hubert.” 

Almost at the same time Hubert, when paying for his 
lodgings, took from his pocket handfuls of shillings and 
half-crowns. 

Mélanie Simon demanded the 82 francs; he refused 
to pay her, and at the same time, by a strange sort of 
contradiction, he allowed her to see a pocket-book full, 
as Mélanie afterwards said, of yellow and blue papers. 
* They are bank-notes,” said Hubert to Mélanie Simon. 
“T have three thousand five hundred france in this.” 

However, the contradiction was explained. Hubert, 
about to return to France, wished to take Mélanie Simon 
with him; he refused to pay her in order that she might 
go with him; and that she might be under no appre- 
hension in going with him, he showed her that he was 
rich. 

Mélanie Simon did not wish to leave Jersey, and again 
demanded her 82 francs, Disputes arose; Hubert still 
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refused. ‘‘ Listen to me,” said Mélanie; ‘if you do not 
pay me, I have seen your money ; I guess you are a spy, 
and I will denounce yor to the refugees.” 

Hubert laughed. 

“Make them believe that of me,” said he. “ Allone 
donc,” 

He hoped to disabuse Mélanie Simon of this idea by 
putting a good face on the matter. 

“My thirty-two francs,” said Mélanie. 

“* Not a sou,” replied Hubert, 

Mélanie Simon went and sought Jarassé and denounced 
Hubert. 

Tt seemed at first sight that Hubert was right, The 
vefugees vied with each other in laughing aloud at it. 

“ Hubert a spy?” it was said. ‘‘ Nonsense.” 

Beauvais recalled his sobriety and Gaffney his dis- 
interestedness, Bisson his republicanism, Seigneuret his 
communism, Bourillon the five months they slept on the 
stones, Gigoux the assistance they had given him, 
Roumilhac his stoicism, and all of them his poverty. 

“T have seen him without shoes,” said one. 

* And I without a lodging,” said another. 

** And I without bread,” added a third. 

“He was my best friend,” said Hayes. 

Then Rattier related the incident of the 100 franc 
note; the details of Hubert’s journey leaked out by 
degrees. They asked themselves the meaning of this 
enrious itinerary. They learned that he had gone about 
from place to place with wonderful] facility. A resident of 
Jersey declared that he had seen him walking on the quay 
of Saint-Malo amongst the custom-house officers and 
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gendarmes without their noticing him. Suspicion was 
awakened, Mélanie Simon called alond from the house- 
tops, the poet wine-grower Claude Durand, who was 
respected by all the proscribed, shook his head when 
speaking of Hubert. 

Mélanie Simon told Jarass6 of Hubert’s letter, giving 
his address in Paris at No. 88 Rue de I’Iicole de Médecine, 
where a friend received his letters. Now the son of 
Mathé, the representative, when he went to Paris some 
months before, had by a curious coincidence lodged in 
that very same house. 

Jarassé having shown to Mathé Hubert’s letter to 
Mélanie, the address and the friend attracted the attention 
of Mathé’s son, whe was present, and who exclaimed, 
“Why, that is the very house in which I lived, Among 
the lodgers there was a member of the police force nawed 
Philippi.” 

A low murmur began to spread amongst the refugees. 

Hayes and Gigoux, Hubert’s friends, whom he had 
enrolled for Paris, ssid to him: 

* People are certainly talking.”— About what ?” said 
Hubert.—* About Mélanie Simon and you.”—“ Well they 
say she is my mistress, I suppose.”—‘t No, they say that 
you are a spy.”—‘* Well, what is to be done about it? ”— 
* Demand an enquiry,” said Hayes»—"'And a judgment,” 
aaid Gigoux. 

‘Hubert made no answer. His friends frowned. 

‘Next day they pressed him again. He was silent, 
They returned to the charge. He almost refused to speak. 
The more he hesitated, the more they persisted. They 
ended by declaring that he must clear the matter up. 
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Hubert, being unable to avert the enquiry, and per- 
ceiving that suspicion grew stronger, consented. 

It is at Beauvais’ house, No. 20, Don Street, that is 
held what is called the Refugees’ Club. 

Refugees who follow no ocenpation and refugees out of 
work meet there in a common room. Hubert posted in 
this room a declaration addressed to his brothers in 
exile, in which, with reference to the “infamous calum- 
nies” spread concerning him, he placed himself at the 
disposal of all, demanded an investigation, and requested 
that he should be judged by all the refugees. 

He wished for an immediate investigation, rominding 
them that he contemplated leaving Jersey on Friday the 
Bist of October, and concluded by saying: ‘The justice 
of the people ought to be prompt.” 

The \ast words of this proclamation were: “The truth 
‘will come to light. Signed, Hubert.” 

The ‘‘ Fraternity” Society to which Hubert belonged 
assembled, ordered the enquiry, and nominated five of its 
members to take the preliminary steps in connexion with 
this domestic trial among the refugees, namely, Mathé, 
Rattier, Rondeaux, Henry, and Hayes. Mathé, since his 
son's exclamation of surprise, was convinced of Hubert’s 
guilt. 

This Commission’ made a regular judicial enquiry, 
called witnesses, heard Gigoux and Jego, who had been 
enrolled by Hubert for Paris, Jarass6, Famot, to whom 
Hubert had spoken of the six months’ massacre to make 
an end of it; collected the reports of Rattier and Hayes; 
called Mélanie Bimon, confronted her with Hubert; called 
for the letter written by Hubert from Angers, which had 
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been torn up, and pieced it together again; drew up an 
official report of it all. When confronted with Hubert, 
M@anie Simon confirmed all her statements, and told 
him plainly that he was a spy of Bonaparte’s. 

Suspicions abounded, but proofa were wanting, 

Mathé said to Hubert: “You leave on Friday ?”— 
“Yes."—“ You have a trank ?”— Yes.”—“ What do 
you carry in that trunk ?”"—" A few old clothes of mine 
aud copies of the Socialist and Republican publications.” 
—‘ Will you permit your trunk to be searched ?”— 
“Yes.” 

Rondesux accompanied Hubert to Beauvais’ house, 
where he lodged, and where his trunk was. It was 
opened. Rondeaux found in it some shirts, one or two 
handkerchiefs, an old pair of trousers and an old coat. 
Nothing more. 

The absence of positive proofs weakened suspicion, 
and the opinion of the refugees became once more favour- 
able to Hubert, 

Hayes, Gigoux, and Beauvais defended him warmly. 

Rondesux reported what he had found in the trunk. 

* And the Socialist publications ?” asked Mathe. 

«I did not see any,” replied Rondeaux. 

‘Hubert said nothing. 

However, the report of the searching of the trunk 
having got abroad, a carpenter in Queen Street said to 
a refugee, Jarassé I think it was: “But have you opened 
the false bottom ?”—‘‘ What false bottom ?”"— The 
false bottom of the trunk.” Do you mean to say that 
the trunk has a false bottom ? "—‘' Certainly.”—" How 
do you know ?”—" Because I made it.” 
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This was repeated to the commission, Mathé said 
to Hubert: “ Your trunk has a false bottom ?”—“ Cer- 
tainly.”—" Why this false bottom ?”—‘ Parblew/ To 
hide the democratic writings which I carry about.”— 
“Why did you not tell Rondeaux of it?”—‘I did not 
think about it.”—‘ Will you allow it to be examined ?” 
—* Yes.” 

Hubert gave his consent in the calmest manner in the 
world, giving answers in monosyllables and scarcely re- 
moving his pipe from his mouth. From his laconic 
answers his friends argued his innocence. 

The commissioners decided that they would all be 
present at this inspection of the trunk, They set out. 
It was Thursday—the day before that fixed by Hubert for 
his departure. On the way; ‘‘ Where are we going?” 
asked Hubert. 

“To Beauvais’ house, * said Rondeaux, “since your 
tronk is there.” 

Hubert replied : 

“There are 4 number of us, it will be necessary to 
break open the false bottom with a hammer—that will 
ereate excitement at Beauvais’ house, where there are 
alwaya a number of refugees. Let two of you come 
with me and carry the trunk to the carpenter’s house, 
while the others await us there. As the carpenter made 
the false bottom, he will be able to remove it better than 
anybody else. Everything will take place, as before, in 
the presence of the comiission, and there will be no 
scandal.” 

They consented to this. Hubert, assisted by Hayes 
and Henry, carried the trank to the carpenter’s shop, and 
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the false bottom was opened. It was full of papers. There 
were Republican writings—my speeches, the Bagnes 
@ Afrique of Ribeyrolles, the Couronne Impériale of 
Cahaigne. They found there three or four passports of 
Hubert’s, the last issued in France at hie request. A 
complete set of documents were there found relative to 
the internal organisation of the society La Rérolution 
organised in London by Ledra-Rollin, all this mixed up 
with many letters and a mass of bundles of papers. 

Amongst these bundles were found two letters which 
seemed singular. 

The former, dated the 24th of September, was 
addressed to the Prefect of the Eure, rejecting the 
offer of an amnesty with a prodigality of epithets. This 
was the letter which Hubert had shown to the refugees 
in London, and placarded in their neeting-room. 

The second letter, dated the 0th, only six days late, 
was addressed to the same Prefect, an@ contained, in the 
form of a request, very plain offers of service to _ 
Bonapartist Government. 

These two letters being at varinnce with each other, it 
was evident that only one could have been sent, and it 
appeared probable that this was not the former. Accord- 
ing to every appearance, the second was the true letter; 
the first was ‘‘ for show.” 

The two letters were shown to Hubert, who continued 
to smoke his pipe calmly. 

The two letters were put raide, and the examination of 
the papers was continued. 

A letter in Hubert’s writing commencing “‘ My dear 
mother,” fell into the hands of Rattier. He read the 
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was about to discard it, when he perceived that the sheet 
was double. He opened it almost mechanically, and it 
was aa though a flash of lightning struck his eyes, His 
gaze had fallen at the head of the second sheet on these 
words in Hubert’s handwriting: “Zo M. de Maupas, 
Minister of Police. Monsieur le Ministre.” 

Then followed the following letter, a letter signed 
“ Hubert." 


“ To M. de Maupas, Minister of Police, Paris, 


“M. ue Mrnisrre, 

“T received, under date of the 14th of September last, 
with a view to my return to France, a letter from the 
Pietect of the Eure. 

“On the 24th and 30th of the same month I wrote 
two letters to M. le Préfet, neither of which has been 
answered. 

“Since then my name has figured in the Monitteur in 
the list referring to the decree of the 5th of February 
instant, but I was not ready to go at that time, as I 
wished to finish in London a pamphlet entitled ‘ The 
Republican refugees, and the Republic rendered impossible 
by these same pretended Republicans.’ This pamphlet, 
fall of truths and facts which no one can deny, will pro- 
duce, I think, some effect in France, where I wish to 
have if printed. I had my passport viséd for France 
yesterday; nothing of any interest therefore will keep 
me in England, unless it is that before leaving, I should 
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like to know whetber I shall receive what is due to me, 
and what I claim in my aforesaid letter of the 0th Sep- 
tember, 

“The Prefect of the Eure, who was begged to com- 
municate this letter to the proper person, must have 
forwarded it to the Government. I still await the result, 
but seeing that so long a time has elapsed and I have 
received nothing, I have decided to address this letter to 
you, in the hope of obtaining an immediate settlement. 

“My address in London, England, is 17, Church 
Street, Soho Square. 

“ And my name, Hubert Julien Damaseéne, surveyor, 
of Henqueville, near Andelys (Eure). 


“ (Signed) Houverr. 
“O5th of February, 1858.” 


Rattier raised his eyes and looked at Hubert. 

He had dropped his pipe. The perspiration stood on 
his forebead in great bends. 

“You are a spy!” said Rattier. 

Hubert, pale as death, fell into a chair without 
uttering a word in reply. 

The members of the commission tied up the papers, 
and went immediately to report the result to the 
Fraternity Society, which was then assembled. 

Tt was on their way thither that I met them. 

‘When these facts came to light, a sort of electric 
shock thrilled the refugees throughout the town. They 
ran abont the streets, they ran against each other, the 
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most ardent politicians were the most astounded. That 
Hubert in whom they had believed ! 

An occurrence added to the excitement. Thursday is the 
post day when the papers from France arrive in Jersey. 
The news which they brought threw a lurid light upon 
Hubert. Three hundred arrests had been made in Paris. 
Hubert had seen Rocher of Nantes at Saint-Malo; 
Rocher had been arrested. He had seen Guépin and 
the Mangina at Nantes; the Mangins and Guépin had 
been arrested. He had seen Rioteau at Angers, and had 
borrowed money from him; Rioteau was arrested. He 
had seen Goudchaux and Boisson at Paris; Goudvhaux 
and Boisson were arrested. 

Facts and reminiscences came in shoals. Gaffney, one 
of those who to the last moment had supported Hubert, 
related that, in 1852, he had forwarded surreptitiously 
from London to Havre, a parcel containing eighty copies 
of Napoleon the Little. Hubert and au Attorney of 
Rouen, a refugee named Bachelet, ware in his room when 
he closed the parcel, He made in their presence a calou- 
lation, from which it appeared that the parcel would be 
at his (Gaffney’s) mother’s house, on the day when a 
friend, previously notified, would come and take it away. 
Hubert and Bachelet went out. After their departure 
Gaffney rectified his calculation, and found out that the 
parcel would arrive at his mother’s house at Havre a 
day earlier. He wrote accordingly to his mother and 
his friend. The parcel arrived and was taken away by 
the friend. The following day, which was the day pre- _ 
viously fixed by Gaffney in the presence of Hubert and 
Bachelet, the police made a raid upon Madame Gafiney's 
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house with a view of finding the books which they said 
shoul: have been sent to her from London. 

At about ten o'clock in the evening twelve or fifteen 
refugees were assembled at Beauvais’ house. Pierre 
Leroux, and a Jersey gentleman, M. Philippe Asplet, 
the constable’s officer, were seated in a corner. Pierre 
Leroux conversed with M. Asplet about table-turning. 

Suddenly Henry entered and told them about the false 
bottom in the trunk, the letter to Maupas, the arrests in 
France; Hayes, Gigoux, and Rondeaux confirmed hia 
statements. 

At that moment the door opened and Hubert appeared. 
He had come back to sleep, and as usual took his key off 
8 nail in the common room. 

“ There he is,” cried Hayes, 

They all rushed upon Hubert, 

Gigoux slapped his face, Hayes seized him by the hair, 
Heurtebise seized his cravat and wrung his neck, Bean- 

: vais drew his knife; Asplet held Beauvais’ arm, 

Beauvais told me an hour later that if it had not been 
for M. Asplet, Hubert would have been a dead man. 

M. Asplet, in his official capacity, intervened and 
rescued Hubert from them. Beauvuis threw away his 
knife; they left the spy alone. Two or three went into 
the corners, hid their faces into their hands and wept. 

Meanwhile I had gone home. 

Tt was close on midnight; I was going to bed. I 
heard s carriage stop at the door. The bell rang, and 
the moment afierwards Charles came into my room and 
said: “It is Beauvais.” 

I went downstairs. All the refugees had assembled in 
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force to pronounce sentence there and then on Hubert. 
They kept him in strict custody, and they had sent 
Beauvais to fetch me. I hesitated. To judge this man 
at this night sitting, this Vehmgericht of the refugees, all 
this seemed strange and repugnant to my habits. Beau- 
vais insisted. 

“Come,” he said to me; “if you do not, I cannot 
answer for Hubert.” 

Then he added: “I cannot answer for myself. If it 
had not been for Asplet I should have stabbed him.” 

I followed Beauvais, taking with me my two sons. 
On the way we were joined by Cahnigne, Ribeyrolles, 
Frond, Lefévre the cripple, Cauvet, and several other 
refugees who live at Havre-des-pas. 

Midnight was striking when we reached our des- 
tination. 

The room in which they were going to try Hubert is 
called the Refugees’ Club, and is one of those large 
square rooms which one finds in almost all English 
houses. These rooms, not much appreciated by us 
French people, overlook the two fagades of the mansion, 
back and front. 

This one, situated on the first-floor of Beauvais’ house, 
No. 20, Don Street, has two windows looking into an 
inner court, and three upon the street, opposite the great 
ved front of the building destined for the public bails, 
which is here called Hétel-de-Ville. Some of the inhabi- 
tants of the town, in a state of excitement owing to 
the rumours in circulation, were chatting in low tones 
beneath the windows. Refugees were arriving from all 
directions. 
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‘When I entered, they had nearly all assembled. They 
were distributed in the two compartments of the room, 
and whispered together with a grave air, 

Hubert had come to see me in Brussels and in Jersey, 
but I had no recollection of him. When I entered I 
asked Heurtebise where Hubert was. 

« Behind you,” said Heurtebise. 

I turned round and saw seated at a table with his back 
to the wall, near the strect, beneath the centre window, 
having a pipe in front of him, and his hat on his head, a 
man of about fifty years of age, ruddy, marked with small- 
pox, with very white hair and a very black moustache. 
His eyes were steady and calm. From time to time he 
raised his hat and wiped his forehead with a large blue 
handkerchief. 

His brown overcost was buttoned to the chin. Now 
that it was known who he was, people thought he looked 
like a policeman. 

People pessed and repassed before him, and round him, 
speaking of him. 

“ That is the coward,” said one. 

“«« There ia the ruffiqn,” said another. He heard these 
remarks exchanged and seemed as indifferent to them as 
if they had been spoken of someone else. 

Although the room was crowded by the new arrivals 
there was a space left near him. He was alone at the 
table and on that bench. Four or five refugees stood up 
by the window guarding him. One of them was Boni, 
who shows us how to ride. 

The refugees were nearly all there, although the gather- 
ing had been arranged hastily in the middle of the night 
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when the greater number of them were in bed and 
asleep. 

Nevertheless, the absence of one or two was come 
mented upon. Pierre Leroux having taken part in 
the first collision between Hubert and the refugees, 
had gone away and had not returned; and of all the 
numerous family which they call here the Leroux tribe, 
Charles was the only member present. There were also 
absent the greater number of those whum we call the 
Extremists, and amongst them the author of the so-called 
manifesto of the Revolutionary Committee. 

The commission which had conducted the enquiry was 
eent for. It arrived. Mathé, who had just got out of 
bed, scemed still half asleep. 

Amongst the refugees present, one old man grown aged 
in conspiracy was conversant with those kinds of sum- 
Mary proecss amongst refugees in the catacombs, or 
free-justice mectings where mystery does not exclude 
solemnity, and where he more than once had pronounced 
terrible sentences which all sanctioned and some carried 
out. ‘This old man was Cahnigne, Old in face, young 
in heart, his flat-nose buried in a grey beard; with white 
hair, a republican with the face of a Cossack, a democrat 
with the manners of a gentleman, a poct, a man of the 
world, a man of action, a fighter at barricades, a veteran 
in conspiracy. Cuhaigne is a character. 

‘They called on him to preside. For secretaries they 
gave him Jaraseé, who is of the Fraternité Society, and 
Heurtebise, of the Fraternelle Society. 

These Societies do not live fraternally together. 

The sitting was opened. 
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A deep silence prevailed. 

The room at this moment presented a strange aspect. 
In the two compartments, ench lighted, and very feebly, 
by two gas jets, were arranged and grouped, sented, 
standing up, stooping, leaning with their elbows, on 
benches, chairs, stools, tables, on the window-sills, some 
with arma folded leaning against the wall, all pale, grave, 
severe, almost sinister, were the seventy refugees in 
Jersey. They filled the two compartments of the room, 
leaving only, in the compartment with the three windows 
looking into the strect, a rmall space occupied by three 
tables, the table by the wall where Hubert sat alone, a 
table close by at which were Cahaigne, Jarassé, and 
Heurtebise, and opposite a very small one, on which 
Rattier, the chief of the commisgion, had placed the docu- 
ments containing the case for the prosecution. Behind 
this table a bright fire was burning in the grate, and was 
from time to time attended to by a lad. On the mantel- 
piece above a pipe-rack, amid a number of enormous 
‘placards emanating from the refugees, between the 
announcement of Charles Leroux, recommending his 
book-stitching establishment, and the placard of Ribot, 
inaugurating the hat shop of the Chapeau rouge, was 
exhibited, stuck up with some wafers, the placard calling 
for an investigation and ‘‘ prompt justice,” signed Hubert, 

Here and there upon the table were glasses of brandy 
and pots of beer. All round the room, hung on hooks, 
were glazed caps, straw and felt hats. An old draught- 
board, the white squares of which were scarcely whiter 
than the black ones, hung on the wall above Hubert's 
head. xe 
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Iwas seated with Ribeyrolles and my sons in a corner 
near the chimney piece. 

Some of the refugees were smoking, either pipes, or 
cigars. So that there was little light and much smoke in 
the room. The upper part of the windows en guillotines 
English fashion, were open to let out the smoke. 

The proceedings began with the examination of 
Hubert. At the first words Hubert took off his cap. 
Cahaigne questioned him with a somewhat theatrical 
gravity, but whatever the tone, one felt that there was 
something solemn and lugubrious behind it. 

Hubert gave his two Christian names, Julien Damas- 
cone. 

Alubert had had time to regain his presence of mind. 
He answered preciscly and without agitation. At one 
moment when they were speaking to him concerning his 
return hy way of the department of the Eure, he rectified 
aome little mistake of Cahaigne's. “Pardon me, Louviera 
is on the right bank and Andelys on the left.” Beyond 
that he confessed nothing. 

‘The examination being et an end, they proceeded to 
the reading of the official report of the commission, the 
witneases, and the proofs. 

This reading commenced amid profound silence, which 
was succeeded by a murmur increasing in volume by 
degrees as the black and odious facts were dragged to 
light. Low murmurs were to be heard. “Ah, the 
rascal, the scoundrel, why do not we strangle the black- 
guard on the spot ?”” 

In the milst of this vulley of imprecations the reader 
was obliged to raise his voice. Rattier was reading. 
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Mathé passed him up the sheets of paper. Beauvais held 
a candle for him ; the tallow kept dropping on the table. 

After the depositions of the witnesses had been read, 
Rattier announced that he had now come to a document 
which decided the matter. Silence was renewed, a feverish 
restless silence. Charles whispered to me, “ You might 
hear a police spy moving.” 

Rattier read the letter from Hubert to Maupas. 

So long as the letter was being read the audience con- 
tained itself, hand» were clenched, some meu bit their 
handkerchiefs. 

‘When the last word had been read, “ ‘Ihe siguature?” 
eried old Fombertaux. 

Rattier said, ‘It is signed Hubert.” | 

Then the uproar broke out. The silence had ouly 
been caused by expectation mingled with a sort of 
hesitation to believe such a thing possible. Some had 
even doubted up till then and said, ‘‘It is impossible.” 
‘When this letter appeared, written by Hubert, dated by 
Hubert, signed by Hubert, evidently real, indubitable, 
before everyone, within everyone's reach, the name of 
Maupas written by Hubert, conviction fell upon the 
assembly like a thanderbult. 

Furious faces were turned towards Hubert. Many 
individuals leaped upon the benches; threatening hands 
were raised against him. There was a frenzy of rage 
and grief; a terrible light filled all eyes. 

Nothing was heard bat cries of “ Scoundrel!” “ You, 
villain, Hubert!” “Ah, you Ktue de Jerusalem 
rascal!" 

Fombertaux, whose son is at Belle Isle, exclaimed: 
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“Thosa are the scoundrels who have betrayed us for 
twenty years past.” 

“Yes,” added another, “it is thanks to such creatures 
aa he that the young are in prisou and the old in exile.” 

A refugee, whose name I forget, a fine, fair-haired 
young man, leaped upon the table, pointed to Hubert, 
and cried: “ Citizens, death!” 

Death! Death!” shouted a chorus of voices. Hubert 
looked about him with a bewildered air. 

The pane young man continued: 

“We huve one of them, du not let him escape us.” 

One cried: “ Throw him into the Seine.” 

At this there was an explonion of sardonic laughter. 

“Do you think that you are ptill on the Pont 
Neuf?" 

Then they continued: ‘ ‘Throw the spy into the sea, 
with a stone round his neck!” 

“To the sea with him!” said Fombertaux. 

During the turmoil Muthe had handed me Habert’s 
letter, and I wax examining it with Ribeyrolles. It was 
in fact written on the second page of a private letter in a 
rather long uceat legible hand, with some erasures, but 
altogether in Hubert’s hand. At the bottom of thix 
rongh draft, by a sort of instinct of an illiterate man, he 
had pigned his name in full. 

Cahaigne proclaimed silence, but the tumult was in- 
deacribuble. Every one spoke at the same time, and it 
seemed as if a single mind was huiling from sixty mouths 
the same curse upon the wretched man. 

“ Citizens,” cried Cuhaigne, “ you are judges |” 

This was sufficient. All were silent, raised hands were 
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lowered, and each man, folding his arms, or resting his 
elbow on his knee, resumed his place with gloomy 
dignity. 

“Hubert,” said Cahaigne, ‘do you recognize this 
letter?” 

Jarassé presented the letter to Hubert, who replied: 
“Yes.” 

Cabaigne continued: ‘‘ What explanation have you to 
giver” 

Habert was silent. 

“So,” pursued Cahaigne, “you confess yourself a 
spy?” 

Hubert raised his head, looked at Cahaigne, struck his 
fist upon the table, and said: “‘That—no!" 

A murmur ran through the audience like on angry 
shudder. The explosion, which was only postponed, very 
nearly re-commenced, but as they saw thut Hubert was 
still speaking, they kept silence. 

Habert declared, in a thick broken voice, which had, 
nevertheless, a ccrtuin firmness and, sad to say, sin- 
cerity in it, that he had never done any ono any harm; 
that he was a Republican; that he would die ten theu- 
sand deaths before he would berm through his own 
fault a hair from the head of a Republican. That, if 
arrests had been made in Paris, he was innocent of them; 
that they had not -paid sufficient attention to the first 
letter to the Prefect of the Eure. That, as regurds the 
letter to Maupas, it was a draft, a project ; that he had 
written it, but had never sent it. That they would 
recognize the truth too late, and would regret their 
action. That, as for the pamphlet ‘‘ The Republic Im- 
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possible because of the Republicans,” he had written that 
too, but had not published it. 

They all cried : ‘“‘ Where is it?” 

He calmly replied: ‘I have burnt it.” 

“Is that all you have to say?” inquired Cahaigne. 

Hubert shook his head and continued : 

“(He owed nothing to Melanie Simon; those who had 
seen moncy in his possession were mistaken. The citizen 
Rattier wns mistaken ; he (Hubert) had never been in the 
shop of the tobacconist Hurel. His passports were a very 
simple matter ; being amnestied he had a right to them, 
He had paid back the 60 france to Rioteau of Angers; 
he was an honest man; he had never had a bank note. 
The moncy he had expended he had received from the 
woman, about 160 francs in all. He had met citizen 
Boisson in Paris at a twenty-two sou restaurant. This 
was how he knew his address. If he had intended to bring 
the refngees to Paris, it war with a view to overtaum 
*« Badinguet,’ not to betray his friends. If the gendarmes 
had allowed him ta move about freely in France it was not 
his fault. Finally, there was an understanding amongst. 
some of them to ruin him, and all were ‘ victims’ of it.” 

He repented two or three times, without their being 
able to understand to what the phrase referred—“ The 
carpenter who made the false bottom is here to confirm 
thie.” 





“+ Is that all ?” said Cahaigne again. 

“Yes,” be said. 

This word was received with a shudder. They had 
heard the explanation, but it had explained nothing. 

“Take care," continued Cahaigne. “You yourself 
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have said we can judge you; we do judge you; we can 
condemn you.” 

“* And execute you,” cried a voice. 

“Hubert,” continued Cahaigne, “you risk all the 
dangers of punishment. Who knows what will happen 
to you? Take care! Disarm your judges by candid 
confession. Our friends are iv the hands of Bonaparte, 
but you are in ours. ‘Tell the facts clearly to us. Aid us 
to save our friends, or you are lost. Speak.” 

“It is you,” said Hubert, raising his head, “it is 
you who ruin ‘our friends’ in Paris by speaking their 
names as loudly as you do in a gathering (and he looked 
round him) in which there are evidently spies. I have 
nothing more to say.” 

Then the uproar was renewed, and with such fury that 
it was feared some would pass from words to acts. 

The cries of “ Death!” again arose from a number of 
angry mouths. 

There was in the assemblage a shoemaker of Niort, a 
former artillery subaltern named Guay, # fanatical Com- 
munist, but an excellent and honest workman neverthe- 
Jess; a man with a long black beard, a pale face, rather 
sunken eyes and slow speech, of grave and resolute 
demeanour. He rose and said: 

“ Citizens, it seems that you wish to condemn Hubert 
todeath. That surprises me. You forget that we are 
in a coantry which has laws. Those lawa we must not 
violate ; we must not attempt anything contrary to them. 
Nevertheless Hubert must be punished, both fur the past 
and for the future, and he must have an ineffaceable 
stigma put upon him. So, as we must do nothing unlaw- 
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ful, this is what I propose. We will take Hubert and 
shave his hair aud beard, and as hair will grow again we 
will cut @ centimetre of his right ear off. Ears do not 
grow again,” 

This proposal, enunciated in the gravest tone and with 
an air of perfect conviction, was received in that lugu- 
brious assembly with a shout of laughter which continued 
for some time, and which added another horror to the 
dread realities of the scene. 

Near Guay, at the entrance to the other compartment 
of the room, beside Doctor Barbier, was sented a refugee 
named Avies. Avios, a subaltern in the army of Oudinot, 
had deserted before Rome, not wishing, as a republican, 
to overturn a Itvpublic. Ile was caught, tried by court- 
martini, and condemned to death. Ie succeeded in 
making his eseape the day before the execution was to 
have tuken place. He took refuge int Piedmont. On 
the 2nd December he crossed the frontier and joined 
the republicans of the Var in arms against the coup 
état. In an engagement a bullet shattered his ankle. 
His friends carried him out of action with great diffi- 
culty, and his foot was amputated. Expelled from 
Piedmont he went to England, and thence to Jersey. 
When he arrived he came to see me. Some friends and 
myself assisted him, and he ended by setting up as a 
dyer and scourer, and so lived. 

Avis scemed to have been well acquainted with Hubert. 
While the extracts were being read he continued to cry: 
“ Ah, rascal! ah, j—— f/——! To think that he told 
me Louis Blanc was a traitor; Victor Hugo was a traitor; 
Ledru-Rollin was « traitor!" 
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When Guay sat down, Avies rose end stood on his 
bench, then on a table. 

Avias is a man of 80 years of age, tall, with a wide red 
face, projecting temples, goggle eyes, a large mouth, and 
a Provencal accent. With his furious eyes, his hands 
discolonred by dye, his foot beating time on the table— 
nothing more savage could be conceived than this ginnt 
with his harsh voice, and his head nearly touching the 
ceiling. 

He exclaimed : “ Citizens! none of this: let us put an 
end to it. Let us draw lots who is to give this traitor 
his coup de grdce. If no one will, then I will volunteer.” 

A shout of assent arose: “All! all!” 

A small young man with n fair beard who was seated in 
front of me said: “I will undertuke it. ‘I'he spy's busi- 
neas will be settled to-morrow morning.” 

“No,” said another, in the opposite corner. ‘ There 
are four of us here who will undertake it.” 

“Yes,” added Fombertaux, holding out his fist close 
to Hubert’s head. “ Justice upon that ruscal: death!” 

Not a dissenting voice was raised. Mubert himself, 
terrified, bent his head and seemed to say: ‘“ It is just.” 

T rose. 

“ Citizens,” I gaid, “in a man whom you have fed, 
supported, aud made friends with, you have found a 
traitor. In aman you have accepted as a brother you 
find a spy. This man is still weming a coat you bought 
for him, and the shoes with which you provided him. 
You are tremulous with indignation and sorrow. This 
indignation I share, this sorrow I can appreciate. But 
take care. What mean these shouts for death? There 
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are two beings in Hubert—a spy and aman. The spy is 
infamous, the man is sacred.” 

Here a voice interrupted me, the voice of a worthy 
fellow named Cauvet, who is rich and sometimes tipsy, 
and who, because he ia a follower of Ledra-Rollin, thinks 
he must be a fanatic for the guillotine. A deep silence 
supervened. Cauvet said, in au undertone: “Ah, yes! 
that's it: always for leniency.” 

“Yes,” said I, “leniency. Energy on one side, 
Jeniency on the other. ‘Those are the arms which 
I wish to place in the hands of the Republic.” 

J resumed : 

“Citizens, do you know what belongs to you in 
Hubert? The spy, yes! the man,no! The spy is yours: 
the honour of the traitor, the name of the traitor, his moral 
being, you have the right to do as you please with them: 
you have the right to crush them, to tear them out, to 
tread them under foot—yex, you have the right to tear 
the name of Hubert to pieces, and to scrape up the 
hidcous fragments in the mud. But do you know what 
you have no right to touch ?—not a hair of his head.” 

I felt the hand of Ribeyrolies pressing mine. I 
continued : 

“What Mesars. Hubert and Maupas have tried to do 
here is monstrous. Too secure the support of a spy out 
of your poor needy funds; to mix together in the same 
pocket the bank-note of the police and the brotherly 
pence of the refugees; to throw our alms in our eyes to 
blind us; to arrest the men who serve us in France 
through the man we feed in Jersey; to pursue the 
proscribed in ambush; not to leave even the exile in 
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peace; to attach the thread of an infamous plot to the 
holiest fibres of our hearts; to betray us and rob us at 
the same time; to pick onr pockets and sell us ;—that is 
the pie in which we find the fingers of the Imperial 
police. 

“What have we to do? Publish the facts! Tako 
France, Europe, the public conscience, universal honesty 
to witness. Say to the whole world, It is infamons! 
However sad the discovery may be, the opportunity is a 
good one. In this business the moral advantage lies with 
the proscribed, with the democracy, with the Republic. 
The situation is excellent. Do not let us spoil it! 

“ Do you know how we may spoil it? By misconceiving 
our rights, and behaving like the Venetians of the six- 
teenth century, instead of like Frenchmen of the nine- 
teenth: by acting like the Council of Ten—by killing a 
men. 

“In principle let us have no denth penalty either for 
# spy or for a parricide. In fact, it is absurd! 

“Touch this man, wound him, only beat him, and 
to-morrow the opinion that is with you will be against 
you. The English law will arrest you. From judges 
you will become the accused! M. Hubert disappears, 
‘M. Maupas disappears, and what remains? You pro- 
scribed Frenchmen before British jury. 

“« And instead of saying, ‘ Look at the baseness of that 
police,’ they will say, ‘Look at the brutality of those 
demagogues.’ 

“Citizena,” I added, extending my arms towards 
Hubert, “I take this man under my protection—not 
for the man’s suke, but for the Republic. I oppose any- 
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one who will do him harm now or in future, here or else- 
where. I sum up yonr rights in a word; Publish~do 
not kill! Punishment by publicity, not by violence. A 
deed in open day, not by night. Hubert's life! Heavens, 
what is it worth? What can you do with the life of a 
spy! I declare no one shall touch Hubert, no one shall 
ill-treat him. To poignard M. Hubert would be to 
degrade the poignard. To whip N. Hubert would only 
sully the whip.” 

These words, which I reproduce from memory, were 
listened to with profound attention and gained increasing 
support every moment. When I sat down again, the 
question was decided. To tell the truth, I did not think 
Hubert was in any danger during the sitting, but the 
morrow might have been fatal. 

When I seated myself I distinctly heard a refugee 
behind me named Fillion, who had escaped from Africa, 
say, ‘‘ That is it. The spy is saved. We should have 
acted instead of talking. This will be a lesson to us not 
to gossip.” 

These words were drowned in a general cry of ‘No 
violence. Publish the facts, appeal to public opinion, 
hold the police and Hubert up to execration ; that is 
what we'll do.” 

Cloude Durand, Berlier, Rattier, Ribeyrolles, Cahaigne 
congratulated me warmly. Hubert looked at me with a 
mournful gaze. The sitting had been as it were 
suspended after my speech. The refugees of the school 
called terrorist looked at me angrily. 

Fillion came up to me and said, “‘You are right. 
From the moment deliberation took place nothing could 
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be done. Is it necessary when you execute a traitor 
to proclaim the fact from the house tops? We are sixty 
here, fifty-six too many. Four would suffice. In Africa 
we had 2 similarcase. We discovered that o man named 
Auguste Thomas was a member of the police force, 
although a former Republican anid in every plot for tho 
past twenty years. We hnd proofs of the facts, ono day, 
at nine o’clock in the evening. The next day the man 
disappeared, without anyone knowing what had become of 
him. That is the way these things should be managed.” 

As Iwas about to reply to Fillion the business was 
resumed. Cahaigne raised his voice and said : 

“ Be sented, citizens. You have heard Citizen Victor 
Hugo. What he proposes is moral punishment.” 

“Yes, yes. Hear,” exclaimed a multitude of 
voices. 

Cauvet, the man who had interrupted me, moved 
uncomfortably upon the table on which he was seated. 

** A nice thing forsooth—a moral punishment, and you 
are going to let the man go! ‘T'o-morrow he will go to 
France to denounce and betray all our friends. We 
ought to kill the scoundrel!” 

This was one great objection. Hubert at liberty was 
dangerous. 

Beauvais interfered. 

“There is no need to kill him, and you necd not Jet 
him go. I have kept Hubert since April, and lodged him 
for almost nothing. I was willing to help a refugee, but 
not to.feed a spy. Now M. de Maupas must pay me M. 
Hubert’a expenses, They come to eighty-three francs. 
To-morrow morning M. Asplet will collar M. Hubert and 
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put him into prison for debt—at least unless he produces 
the bank notes which M. de Maupas gave him. I ehall 
‘be glad to see them.” 

There was laughter at this. Beauvais had in fact 
settled the qnestion. 

“Yes,” said Vincont, “but he will be off to-morrow 
morning.” 

“We will guard him,” said Boni. 

“ Search him,” cricd Fombertaux. 

“Yes, yes, search the spy.” 

A number of men rushed towards Hubert. 

“You have neither the right to guard him nor to 
search him. To guard him is to curtail his liberty, to 
search him is to assault him,” I nid. 

The scarchiug moreover was foolish. It was evident 
that Hubert, since the investigation, had nothing com- 
promising about him. 

Hubert excluimed, ‘‘ Let them search me~-I consent 
to it.” 

There was nothing astounding in this, 

“ He consents,” they cried. ‘He consents. Let us 
search him.” 

I stopped them, and asked Hubert : 

“Do you conseut ?" 

“Yes.” 

“You must give your consent in writing." 

“T am quite willing.” 

Jerasse wrote out the consent, and Hubert signed it. 
Meantime he was being searched, for they had not the 
patience to wait for the signature. 

His pockets were emptied and turned out. Nothing 
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was found, except a few coppers, his large handkerchief, 
and a piece of the Jersey Chronicle. 

“The shoes—search his shoes!" 

Tlubert pulled off his shves and put them on the 
table. 

There was nothing in them, he said, but the feet of a 
Republican. 

Cabaigne then spoke. He returned to my proposal, 
and had it carried. No hand was held up against it. 

While the proposal was being signed, Hubert had put 
on his shoes and his hat, he had taken up bis pipe, and 
seemed as if he wanted someone to give him a light. 

At this moment Cauvet approached bim, and said in a 
low voieo: 

“Would you like a pistol ?” 

Hubert made no answer. 

“ Would you like a pistol?” repeated Cauvet, 

Hubert kept silence. Cauvet began again: 

“TI have a pistol at home—a good one. Will you 
have it?” 

Hubert shrugged his shoulders, and pushed the table 
with his elbow. 

“Will you?” said Cauvet, 

* Leave me alone,” said Hubert. 

“You don’t want my pistul!” 

“No.” 

“Then shake hands.” 

And Cauvet, quite drunk, held out his hand to ITubert, 
who did not take it. 

Meanwhile I was speaking to Cahnigne, who said to 
me: 
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“You have done well to put them off, but I ay 
afraid that to-morrow two or three like Avias will become 
angry once more, and that they will kill him in some 
dark spot.” 

I had not signed the deposition. All had signed 
except mic, 

Heurtebise handed me the pen. 

“J will sign in three days,” I seid. 

“ Why ?” asked several, 

* Because I am afraid some rash act may be committed. 
I will sign in three days’ time, when I shall be sure that 
the threats have not been carried out, and that no harm 
has cume to Hubert.” 

A shout arose on all sides : 

“ Sign, sign ; we will not harm him.” 

“You will guarantee it?” 

“ We promise you.” 

T signed. 

Half on hour after I reached home; it was six 
o'clock in the morning. The sea-breeze whistled about 
the Rocher des Proserits. The first raya of dawn were 
lighting up the sky. Some little silver clouds played 
amid the stars. 

At that same hour M. Asplet, at the instance of 
Beauvais, arrested Hubert, and put him in prison for 
debt. 

On the morning of the 21st October, about six o'clock, 
aman named Laurent, who a\sumes the rank of French 
Vice-Consul here, called at M. Asplet’s house. He 
came, he said, to claim a Frenchman illegally impri- 
soned. 
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“For debt,” replied M. Agplet. He then produced 
the order of arrest signed by the Deputy-Viscount M. 
Horman. 

« Will you pay the amount ?” said M. Asplet. 

The Consul hung down his head, and went away. 

Tt seems to be Hubert’s destiny to be fed at the 
expense of the refugees. At this moment they are 
keeping him in his prison at an expense of sixpence 
(18 sous) a day. 

Looking over my papers I found a letter from Hubert. 
There is in this letter a sad phrase: ‘“ Hunger is a bad 
counsellor |" 

Bubert has known hunger. 


2 


1855. 
TAPNER 


Guxzasary, 6—12th December, 


M. Manrre, the Queen's Provost in Guernsey, came to 
fee me on my arrival, I returned his visit on the 5th 
December, 1855. He offered to accompany me to the 
prison, whieh I wished to see. 

We went by way of the streets which rise behind the 
Royal Court. While strolling about Saint Peter's Port, 
1 had already noticed in the town—mid-way—a high wall 
in which was a high gate with a G with a crown carved in 
the granite on the tup of it. I said to myself: ‘ That 
must be the prison." So in fact it was. 

The gaoler received us. He is named Barbet, so that 
the Guernsey thieves call the prison the Hétel Barbet. 
This man had the same frank, firm, face, the same 
pleasant and determined manner, which I had already 
remarked in many other gaolers, His wife and daughter 
were preparing soup in the corner. | 

Barbet took a heavy key, opened a barred door, and 
introduced us into a vast empty court, bounded on three 
sides by the high wall which had already attracted my 
attention. On the south of the court rises a new 
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building of grey granite, the two storied front of which 
is composed of two rows of seven arches on top of cach 
other. Beneath the arches are the windows. Through 
the glass we perceive the heavy bars painted white. 
That is the prison, and those are the cells. 

“ Guernsey is an honest island,” said the Provost— 
& distinguished and intelligent man—a nonconformist, 
of the Independent sect, as Cromwell and Milton were. 
And he added: ‘ We have at present only threc prisoners, 
two men and a woman, out ofa population of 40,000.” 

One of the prisoners entered the conrt at that moment. 
He was a young man with a pleasing fcc, sentenced ta 
ten years at Botany Bay for robbery. He was dressed in 
linen trousers, a sinall blue overcuat, and 2 cap. 

The Provost, who is also called the sheriff, and who in 
this capacity is governor of the prison, and accompinies 
the condemned to the scaffold—a circumstance which 
makes him averse to capital punishment—cxplained to 
me that the young man would not be transported, and 
that he would get off with two or three years’ solitury 
coufinement. 

The English “ cellular prison,” imbued and penetrated 
by the freezing spirit of Anglican Protestantiam, proves 
that severity and callousness can be carried to a ferocious 
pitch. In one of the prisons, Millbank, I think, silence is 
imposed. The sheriff told me that when visiting that 
prison he found in a cell a young man from Guernsey 
whom he kuew, and who had been convicted of theft. 
The yqung mun was in a consumption und was dying. 
When he saw the Provost, he clasped his hands and 
exclaimed : 
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“ Ah, Monsieur, is my grandmother still alive ?” 

'The Provost had scarcely time to reply, when the 
gaoler said tu the dying man: ‘‘ Hold your tongue |” 

‘The young man died soon after. He passed from the 
priton to the tomb: from one silence to the other, and 
cau hardly have perceived the change. 

Beneath the seven arcades on the ground floor are the 
debtors’ cells, We entered them. They were unoccu- 
pied. A wooden bed, a palliasse, and a rag, are all the 
prison authorities give to a debtor. The last debtor 
imprisoned was a Guernsey man, whose name has escaped 
me. le was put there by hin wife, who kept him there 
ten yeurs, gaining her own liberty by his imprisonment, 
At the end of ten years the husband paid his wife and 
got out. They lived together again, and the Provost says 
they are a very happy couple. 

There was, I repeat, no prisoner for debt there at the 
time. 

Thi» prison isa silent tribute to the Guernsey popu- 
lation. 11 contains twelve cells, six for debtors, aix for 
ordinary offenders, besides two punishment cells, There 
are also for the women two cells only, of which ono is 
@ punishment cell. 

One of the seven chambers on the ground floor is the 
chapel, a small room without an altar, having a wooden 
pulpit for the chaplain in the left corner, and in front of 
the dvor, with their bachs to the window, four or five 
wooden benches with desks, upon which are scattered 
a few praycr-bouks. ‘ 

It is on the first floor that the criminals are impri- 
soned. We went upstairs. The gaoler opened a well- 
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lighted cell, farnished only with a wooden bed. At the 
foot of the bed the clothes were rolled up, and the 
blankets, like the counterpanes, were of coaree wool, only 
they seemed to me to be knitted. The pailiasse had been 
removed, 20 that one could see the wooden frame of the 
bedstead, on which a number of names and inscriptions 
had been cut and scratched with knives or nails. These 
formed @ forest of almost obliterated letters. We dis- 
tinguished amongst others the following words, which 
were more legible than the others : 


Waa. 
Hisrory. 
Cam. 


Ia not all crime included in those words? In a corner 
of the frame were some rudely-skotched ships in outline. 

The cell behind this is a punishment cell. There is 
only a plank bed in it, and o smell window opening to 
the north. The last occupant bad marked in black on 
the wall a specics of labyrinth, which made the gaoler 
very angry. Ife had had the whiteness of his sepulchro 
made black in consequence. 

All the cells are whitewashed. 

The row of arcades in front of the cells form a sort 
of gallery, open to the air and southern sun, where the 
prisoners take exercise in wet weather. 

There is in this gallery an old dilapidated bedstead, on 
which%hey mount, and from which they can see the sea, 
“ This is a great treat for them,” said the gavler. I stood 
upon the bedstead. I could see the island of Sark, and 
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vessels on the horizon. I was desirous of visiting 
Tapner’s cell. The sheriff condacted me to it. 

This cell and the punishment cell near it make up 
the women's quarters of the prison. 

From the court facing the prison it can be seen 
that the first of the seven upper arcades to the left is 
barred towards the court and walled up towards the 
gallery. The small space between the railing and the 
wall was the special yard of Tapner. There he paced 
bac! vardx and forwards all day like a wild beast in a 
cage, in view of the other prisoners, but separated from 
them. ‘The window lookiug into this cage is the window 
of his cell. 

The door is thick, painted black, and bound with iron. 
Two great bolts above and below, and a lock mid-way. 

The gavler opened this dour, and let us in. 

The cell, of the same dimensions as the others, about 
ten feet square, is clean, white, and well-lighted; a 
chimney-piece at the end in the left-hand corner of which 
the angle is cut off, a bucket, a wooden ledge fixed to 
the wall facing tho door; on the right of the door under 
the window a wooden bedstead, of which one of the four 
posta is broken. On the bed ao palliasse, a rug, and 
coarse woollen blankets, 

This pallet was Tapner’s bed. After the death of 
Tapner, this cell was given up once more to the women to 
whose quarters, with the other room I have mentioned, it 
belongs. 

No fire muy be lighted in the grate withvut the doctor's 
ordera. 

At the moment we entered a woman was sitting, or 
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rather crouching, upon the bed, with her back to the door. 
I took my hat off Mr. Tyrrel, a young English painter, 
who accompanied me, did the same. 

This woman, the only prisoner at that time, was—so 
the sheriff told me—a thief, and an Irishwoman into 
the bargain, addud the gaoler. She was a youvgish 
woman, and kept on darning an old stocking, without 
appearing even to seo us, 

This woman, in whom the lust remains of curiosity 
were extinct, seemed to personify the gloomy indifference 
of misery. 

Tapner spent his dying moments in this cold, white, 
clear cell. 

This John Charles Tapner, a gentlemanly kind of man 
who held a Government appointment, derived no benefit 
from tho edueation which it had been sought to give 
him, and had become a thief and a murderer through 
debauchery, wine, and gin. He was born of an honest 
family and a religious father, at Woolwich, in 1823. He 
died before he was 31, on the 10th Fcbraary, 1854. 

He lived with two sisters, marricd to une, the paramour 
of the other. He had insured his life to the full amount of 
hia salary, £160 sterling, which absorbed all his income, 
and seemed to indicate a determination to live by crime. 
The assurance was in his wife's name aud his own for 
the benefit of the survivor. 

T asked: “ Did the Company pay it?” 

“ Oh!—no,” replied the sheriff. 

“Mag it refundud, or given to the poor, the annual 
premiums which it received from Tapner?” 

* Oh no," 
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Under the virtuous pretext thet there had been 8 
crime, the Company robbed the widow. 

“ Tapner appeared indifferent,” said the Provost, and 
the Provost concluded therefore that he was not in pain. 
“That is a mistake,” I said. ‘Io you not believe 
peuple are not cold under ice?” 

The day before his death a dognerreotype portrait of 
him was taken. The apparatus wa» placed in the railed 
yard opening out of his cell, where there was plenty of 
sunhpht. ‘apuer could not help laughing as he #tood 
to be taken. The death's hend tvo uppearn to laugh. 

“Jo not laugh,” said the Provost to him; “keep 
serious. Your portrait will be unrecognizable. You 
enmmot laugh to-day ; it is not possible.” 

Ht was so far possible that le was laughing. 

One day the Provost hut him a prayer-book. “ Read 
this, ‘Tapner,” said he, “if you are guilty." “I am nut 
guilty,” replicd ‘Tapner. “In any case,” replied the 
Provost, “you are a sinuer, os we all are. You have not 
served Gad, Rend this hook.” Tapner took it, and 
when the Provost entered the ccf an hour Inter he found 
him, book in lund, bursting into tears. 

“ This last interview with hi» wife was heartrending,” 
euid the Provost. “‘ Nevertheless this woman was aware 
of his intrigue with her sister, But who can fathom all 
the mysteries of forgivenens 2" 

The night before my visit to the prison, Mr. Pearoe, 
one of the two chapluins who hnd attended Tapner on 
the day of hin death, came to sve me at Hauteville House 
with the Provost. I ashed Mr. Pearce—a very venerable 
and dignified gentleman: 
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“Did Tapner know that I was interested in 
him?” 

“* Certainly, sir,” replied Mr. Pearce. ‘‘ He was very 
much touched by your intervention, and very grateful for 
it, and he particularly asked that you might be thanked 
on his behalé” 

T note as a characteristic detail of the liberty of the 
English Press that at the time of Tapner’s execution all 
the newspapers in the island having more or less de- 
inanded it, and being very much shocked by my letter to 
Lord Palmerston, agreed to pase over in silence the cir- 
cumstances which Mr. Pearce revealed to me. They 
seemed to want to make it appear that the condemned 
man himself was on the side of the gallows, and if I had 
liked, I might have believed that Tapner was angry 
with me. 

“ There is,” said the Provost to me, “ another thing of 
which you are ignorant, and which was also passed over 
in silence. You think you completely failed in your 
intervention, and nevertheless you have gained an cnor- 
mous victory, of which you have no idea. This island 
is like the whole of England, a country of tradition. 
‘What has been done yesterday, must be done to-day, to 
be done again to-morrow. Now, tradition ordained that 
the condemned man should go to the gallows with a rope 
round his neck. Tradition orduined that the gallows 
should be erected on the beach, and that the condemned 
to reach it should march through the most public 
thoroughfares of the town, the College quarters, the 
High Street, and the Esplanade. On the ocension of the 
last execution, twenty-five years ago, it had been so 
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erranged. So of course it must take place in the same 
way with Tupucr. After your letter they did not dare 
to do it. They said, kt us hang the man, but in 
secret. They were ashamed. You did not tie the hands 
of capital punishment, but you made it blush. They gave 
up the cord round the neck, the gibbet on the beach, the 
procession through the streets and the crowd. It was 
decided that Tapner should be hanged in private in the 
prison garden. Nevertheless the law willed that the exe- 
cution ahould be in public, and the matter was arranged 
by my signing tichets of admission for 200 people. 
Feeling the same distress as they, and more, I agreed to 
all they decided upon. J signed tickets for those who 
wanted them. Nevertheless u difficulty presented itself 
—the gurden adjoining the prison is separated from it by 
the same wall as that of the yard. The dvor of this 
garden is in College Street—to reach this door it was 
necessary for ile condemned man to leave the prison and 
walk about 100 paces in public. They did not dare to 
have this done, pv ty avoid it they made a hole in the 
wall and let T'apuer pass through it. Decency begins 
to manifvat itnelf.” 

I do not reproduce here the exact words of the sheriff, 
but the exact meaning. 

Well,” said I, “ show me this garden.” 

“ The breach is cluscd, the wall is re-built ; I will take 
you round by the street.” 

At dhe moment of leaving the prison the gavler brought 
me some of the suup which is supplied to the prisoners, 
and inviting me to taste it, handed to me a large and very 
clean tin spoon. J tasted the soup, which is good and 
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wholesome. The bread is excellent. I compared it in 
my mind to the horrible bread of the French prisons 
which they showed me at the Conciergeric, and which is 
earthy, clammy, and fetid; often full of worms, and 
mouldy. 

‘It was raining ; the weather was grey and lowering. 

It was not really more than a hundred paces from the 
prison to the entrance of the garden. We turned to the 
left, up College Street, along the high dark wall. All 
at once, the Provost stopped in front of a rather low door. 
On the panels of the door, which lends to the place where” 
this man, ruined throngh drunkenness and the want of 
education, met his death, there aro sevoral strips of old 
bills—yellow, white, grcen—relating to all kinds of things, 
on which the rain which effaced them, and the weather 
which had torn them to pieces, had only left two words 
distinguishable—Usrversan, Epucation—-Temrreance, 

The Provost had a groat key in his hand and unlocked 
the door, which probably had not been opened since the 
day of the last execution, and which grated noisily on ita 
hinges. We entered. 

The Provost shut the door behind us. We found our- 
selves in a narrow square space, shut in on three sides by 
high walls, and opening on the fourth side on a steep 
staircase, which was dark thongh in the upen air. Oppo- 
site the staircase, the Provost pointed out to me the 
repaired breach in the wall. Through that breach 
Tapner had passed ; the staircase was the first Indder to 
the Gallows. He had mounted it. Wemounted it. I do 
not know why I counted the steps at that moment; 
there were fourteen of them. This staircase leads to an 
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oblong and narrow garden, overlooked by another, which 
forms a terrace. We reach this by seven granite, steps 
like the fourteen we have already traversed. 

At the top of these seven steps we are in full view of 
# bare enclosed space, a hundred feet square, surrounded 
by low walls intersected by two transverse avenues, which 
form a cross in the centre. This is what they call the 
garden. Here Tapner was hanged. 

The December sleet continued to fall; a few briars 
rustled in the wind. There were no flowers or yerdure 
in the garden, but only one little, thin, stunted fruit-tree 
at one of the four corners formed by the intersection of 
the walks, The whole appearance was heartrending. It 
wax one of those sad places which are made melancholy 
by the sun and gloomy by the rain. 

This garden docs not belong to any house. It is 
nobody's garden, except that of the spectre which has 
been left there; it is deserted, abandoned, uncultivated, 
tragic. (ther gardena surround and isolate it. It has 
no connexion with the town, with life, with men—except 
through the prison. The houses in the low-lying streets 
which surround it are visible afar off, and present the 
appearance of scared faces looking over the wall into this 
ill-omened place. 

Sceing on one side a sort of little walk, low, narrow, 
long, and rather deep, on which abutted the first fourteen 
steps, and on the other this funereal garden, intersected 
by those two transversal alleys, it was impossible not to 
think of a grave by the side of which had been spread 
out the funeral drapery cloth with the cross. 

We had on our right a wall which is the top of the 
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great wall in which the gate is let in, and of which one 
sees the back from the street. A walk lower than the 
rest of the garden skirts this wall. A range of thick 
rusty tenter-hooks, and of long, thin sticks, silvered 
and polished by the frost, were fixed vertically to the 
wall at distances of six to eight paces, indicating that 
formerly there had been an espalier here. It has now 
disappeared, and nothing of the sticks is left but a sort 
of skeleton. 

A few paces further, we rench a flight of three steps, 
which leads from the garden to the walk. Ilcre we 
notice more sticks in the wall. Thoy reappear again a 
little farther on, leaving a space of fifteen feet unoccupied, 

Here the Provost stopped in silence. I saw that the 
sticks were wanting, and I understood. This was where 
the scaffold had been erected. Looking up, one sees 
nothing except the broken glass upon the wall, and the 
round tower of the neighbouring church, painted yellow 
and grey. 

The scaffold was erected here. Tapner turned to the 
left, took the middle walk, and reached, by one of the 
arms of the cross formed by the walks, the steps of the 
gallows placed immediately above the three steps I have 
mentioned. He mounted on the platform, and thence, 
while he was saying his last prayers, he could see the 
sea-birds flying in the distance; the pale clouds of Feb- 
rnary, the ocean, immensity yonder; and at the same 
time, by the opening in his mind at that dark hour, 
he could perceive the mystery, the unknown fature, the 
escarpments of the tomb—God, infinity above. 

The gallows was composed of two supports and a cross 
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bar; in the centre of this bar, a rope with a knot at the 
end hung over a closed trap-door. On this trap, the 
snare of the law, Tapner was placed, and remained 
standing while the noose was adjusted round his neck. 
From the street behind the wall, from the College garden 
at the other side of the street, could be seen the supports 
of the gallows, the cord, the knot, and the back of the 
condemned man until the trap-door was opened and he 
fell. Then he disappeared from the view of the specta- 
tors outside. 

From the interior of the garden, and from the houses 
of which T have already spoken, could be seen the rest. 

The punishment was that frightful thing which I had 
described in my letter to Lord Palmerston. The Provost 
recalled it to my mind, and confirmed all the details. 
He considered 1 had rather attenuated than exaggerated 
them. 

At the moment when Tapner fell, the cord tightened, 
and he reinained fifteen or twenty seconds motionless, 
and aa if he were dead. The Queen's representative, the 
chaplains, the magistrates, belicving that it was all over, 
or funcying that it had not begun, hurried away, the 
Provost told me, and the Provost remained alone with 
the criminal, the executioner, and the sight-secra. I 
described the agony of the unhappy wretch, and how the 
executioner had to drag him down by the feet. 

Tapner being dead, and the law satisfied, superstition 
now asscrted itvelf; it never fails to come to the rendezvous 
given to it by the gallows Epilepties came, and could 
not be prevented from seizing the convulsive hand of the 
dead man and passing it frantically over their faces, The 
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dead man was cut down in an honr, and then there was 
@ rush te pillage the rope. All present sprang forward, 
and each one claimed a piece; but the sheriff took it and 
threw it in the fire. 

‘When it was burned, some men came and collected the 
ashes. 

The wall against which the gallows was erected sup- 
ported a hut, which occupied the south-east angle of the 
garden; this is where the corpse was taken. ‘They mad 
ready a table, and a plasterer whom they found ted 
made a cast of the man’s face. The visage, vhan on 
deformed by strangulation, had resumed its .loyed 
appearance, aud bure the expression of sleep. Th 
being removed, calmness returned. It appears:count 
death, even after capital punishment, always wishes-y of 
serene, and aa if its last word is always peace. 

I went to this hovel; the door was open; it was a 
miserable cell, scarcely plastered, which served as a 
garden shed. Some tools were hung upon the wall. This 
apartment was lighted by a window opcuing into the 
garden, and by another lovhing into the street, which had 
been closed up when Tapner was brought there, and 
had not since becn re-opened. With the exception of 
the table, which had disappeared, the pluce was the same 
as when the corpse had been there. ‘he closed window 
was then closed; the shutter which had been put up by 
the hangman remained shut. In front of this window 
was a piece of farniture, full of little drawers, some of 
which ewere missing. On this, beside a broken bottle 
and some dried flowers, stood one of these drawers full 
of plaster. It was the same plaster which had been used, 
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IT opened at hazard another drawer, and found more 
plaster, with the imprints of fingers. The ffoor waa 
littered with discoloured grass and dead leaves. A net was 
thrown into a corner on a heap of dust. Near the door, 
in an angle of o wall, was a shovel, the gardener’s shovel 
at probably, or the gravedigger's. 
of t. Towards four o'clock in the afternoon, the body being 
eonden.neatly cold, the sheriff put Tapner in the coffin. They 
fell, Tid not bury him. They did not go to the expense of a 
tors outsiading-shect; they simply nailed him down with his 
From the 1# on. In Guernsey, the clothes of the deceased are 
of which I hays property, not, as in London, the hangman's per- 
The punislr. At nightfall, ten or twelve persons only being 
described in ut, they carried the coffin to the cemetery, where a 
recalled it tohad been dug in the morning. 
He consi You must see everything,” said the Provost ; so we 
them. went out. and I followed him. We plunged into the poor 
At thoroughfures, and arrived in a narrow, steep, angular 
and street lined with hovels, at the corner of which I read, 
and. Lemarchand Street. The Provost left me, went down a 
cha dark alley, and came back with the key, which seemed 
e larger than the key of the garden. An instant after we 
were in front of a great folding door. 

My conductor opened this door, and we found our 
selves in a sort of dark and lofty shed. 

“Took up,” said the Provost; “you have before you 
the gallows of Beasse.” 

This Béasse, who was hanged in 1880, was a French- 
man ; he had been 28 a subaltern through the Spanish war 
of 1823 under the Duke d’Angouléme ; then, becoming 
rich through a legacy or some other means, he retired to 
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Guernsey. There, with his income of 15,000 francs, he 
was a gentleman. He bought a fine house, and became 
@ grandee. In the evening he played cards with the 
magistrate, M. Daniel Le Brocq. 

‘When any one went to see Béasse he sometimes found 
@ man working in his garden planting cuttings, grafting, 
destroying the caterpillars on the trees, straightening 
the espaliers. This gardener was the hangman. The 
hangman of Guernsey was a skilful horticultorist and 
shunned by all; man being unfriendly to him, he turned 
to Nature, and was no less skilful in the garden than on 
the gallows. Beasse, having no prejudices, employed 
him. 

Béasse was therefore looked on with favour on account 
of his pounds, even by the haughty aristocracy of 
Guernsey, even by the forty and the sixty. 

One day it was noticed that his servant was about to 
have a child. Then the symptom disappeared. What hud 
become of the child@? The neighbours were aroused ; 
rumours were circulated. The police paid Béasse a visit; 
two constables came with a doctor. The doctor saw the 
servant, who was in bed; then the constables said to 
Béasse: ‘The woman has been confined. There was a 
child; we must find it.” Béasse, who up to that 
moment had declared he did not know what they wanted, 
took a slfovel, went into a corner of his garden, and 
began to dig furiously. One of the constables, thinking 
that he wished to give a blow with the spadc to something 
which was buried, and afterwards pass the mark off as an 
accidental wound, took the spade himself and continued 
to dig more carefully. In « moment or so the child wus 
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discovered. The poor little thing had one lsrding-pin 
buried in its mouth and another at the other end of the 
body. LBéasse denied that he was the father of the child. 
He was tried, condemned to be hanged, and it was his 
friend the magistrate, Daniel Le Brocq, who read out to 
him his sentence of death. 

His property was confircated. 

The Provost, after relating this horrible story, said: 
* Béasne was deficient in coolness. By going himself to 
dig up the ground where the body was, he ruined bimeelf. 
He could easily have saved himself. He had only to aay, 
‘The child was dead. I gave it to be buried to a beggar 
who was passing, and to whom I gave a louis. I don't 
know who he is, and I should not know him again.’ No 
one could have proved the contrary. No one would 
have known what had become of the child, and be could 
not have been condemned, Guernsey being still roled 
by the Norman custom, which insists on material proof— 
corpus dclictimhefore condemnation. 

‘The Provost asked me: ‘ Would you have maintained 
the inviolability of human life for Béasse as you did for 
‘Tapner?” ‘‘ Unquestionably,” I said. ‘This Tapuer 
und this Béasse are scoundrels, but principles never 
assert their grandeur and beauty so well as when they 
defend those whom eveu pity docs not defend.” 

At the time when Béasse was convicted, the Revolution 
of 1830 broke out. He then said to the same Mr. Martin 
now Provost: ‘‘I would rather be in France to be shot 
than in Guernsey to be banged.” 

Here is a detail. The magistrate was a friend of his, 
und had to pronounce sentence on him; his gardener was 
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the hangman who exeouted him. The magistrate did not 
hesitate.s But behind the gardener there was a man. 
Perhaps the gardener had lost the art of hanging. Per- 
haps his hands, after training roses and. lilies, were 
incapable of making nooses. Perhaps quite honestly, this 
legalised slayer was kinder than the law, and was disin- 
clined to stretch the neck of the man whose bread he had 
eaten. At any rate, the day after the sentence the hang- 
man of Guernsey disappeared. He escaped in some 
smuggling cutter, and left Saint Peter's. They sought 
for him. They searched the island; but he never 
returned, 

The matter hed to be considered. 

A man, an Englishman, was in prison for some offence 
or other. They offered him a pardon if he would become 
the exeeutioner, and hang Béasse to begin with. Men 
eal! that a pardon. The prisoner accepted. Justice 
breathed again. It had foreseen the time when its 
death's-head would no longer have anything to devour, 
not that the upper jaw, the judge, would havo failed, but 
because the lower jaw, the hangman, had clisnppeared. 

The day of execution arrived. 

Béasse was led to the gallows with the rope round his 
neck, through the streets on to the beach. He was the 
last who was subjected to this ceremonial of the gallows. 
On the scaffold, at the moment when the dreadful white 
eap was being pulled over his eyes, he turned towards 
the crowd, ani as if he wished to leave a painful impres- 
sion behind him, he threw at the spectators this phrase, 
which might be attered by a criminal as well as by an 
innocent man: “ It is only crime that dishonours !" 
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Tt was some time before the platform fell, Tt had no 
teap-door, and had to fall down entire. It was-fastened 
to the planks at the extremities of the seaffold by cords 
which had to be cut on one side in order that it might 
disappear while remaining suspended on the other. The 
hanginan, the pardoned prisoner, the same inexperienced 
wretch who, 35 years later, hanged Tapner, tovk an axe 
and cut the cor; bat as he was nervous, he was a long 
time about it. The crowd murmured, and did not think 
of saving the culprit, though they nearly stoned the 
hangman. 

T had this scaffold over my head. 

L looked ap as the Provost requested me to do. 

‘The hut in which we were had a pointed roof, of which 
the woodwork inside was bare. Upon the beams of this 
roof, und immediutely over our heads, were placed two 
long joists, which had been the supports of Béaase's 
gibbet. At the upper end of these could be seen the 
holes in which the cross-bar had been inserted, to which 
the cord was fastened. This bar had been taken out, 
and was lying with the joists. Towards the centre of 
these joist beams were nailed two wooden knobs, the 
projecting parts of which had served to support the 
platform of the gallows! These two beams, supported by 
the timber-work of the roof, themselves supported a 
massive, long, narrow plank, from the ends of which hung 
some ropra. This plank was the platform of the gibbet, 
and those cords were the same which the hangman had 
Deen so long entting. Behind, could be perceived a kind 
of atep-ladicr, with flat wooden steps, lying near the plat- 
form, Béasse had ascended this. All this hideous 
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machine—supports, croas-beams, platform, ladder—waa 
painted iron-grey, and seemed to have been used more 
than once. Rope marke could be seen on the beams 
here and there; two or three long ladders of ordinary 
meke were leaning against the wall. 

Near these ladders, in the left-hand corner from where 
wentood, the Provost showed me a kind of wooden lattice 
composed of a number of disused templets. 

“What is that?” I asked him. “ One would say it 
ia a cage.”—"* It is a cage ; it is the pillory,” he replied. 
“It is fifteen or twenty years since they used to put that 
ap in the market-place and exposo criminals in it. It is 
now out of date.” 

Like the gallows of Béasse, this cage was painted a dark 
grey. Formerly, the cage was of iron, then it was made 
of wood and painted to look like iron, then it was done 
away with. That is, and will continue to be, the history 
of all the old penal systems. 

Dust and darkness now cover this apparatus of terror. 
Tt rots in one of the dark corners of oblivion. Spiders 
have found this pillory cage a good place to spin their 
webs in and to catch flies. 

The platform of the old gibbet having acted badly for 
Béasee, a new one was built- expressly for Tapner, 
They adopted the English system of the trap, which 
opens under the victim. ‘ An officer of the garrigon 
invented for the opening of this trap « very ingenious 
contrivance,” said the Provost, “and it was made 
use of.” 

Thad come back to the scaffold of Béasse. Looking 
again at one of the ends of the cord, I could see the 
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grooves which the axe in the trembling handa of the 
hangman had made. : 

“¢ Now, sir,” said the Provost, “ turn round.” 

He pointed out in the other compartment of the shed, 
also in the beams of the roof, a quantity of woodwork of 
the ruddy hue of the fir-trec. This was like a bundle of 
planks and beams thrown pel] mel} together, amongst 
which one could distinguish a long and heavy ladder with 
flat steps like the other, which appeared to me enormous. 
They were all clean, new, fresh and forbidding. It was 
the scaffold of Tapner. 

It had not been thought necessary to paint it an iron 
colour, One could see the beams, one could distinguish 
the crosabeam, one could count the planks of the plat- 
form and the steps of the ladder. I was considering from 
tho nume point of view the ladder which had borne Béasse 
and the ladder which ‘I'apner had mounted. I could not 
keep my eyes off those steps, which had been trodden by 
ghostly steps, und to which were added, farther than my 
mind's eye could reach, the sombre steps of the infinite. 

The shed in which we were is compoxed of two build- 
ings, the geometrical plan of which presents a right angle, 
in the form of @ square or a gibbet. The opening of the 
square is geeupicd by a little triangular court which 
suggests the knife of the guillotine. Graxs grows between 
the pnving-stones. The rain was falling there—it was 
repulsive, 

This fancreal shed formerly served as a stable for the 
country magixtrates when they came to sit in the town. 
Qne can stil] see the numbers on the boxes in which they 
atabled their horses while they were on the bench. I 
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atupped between the two posts marked 8 and 4, An old 
broken basket was lying on the ground at the bottom of 
the stall between the two posts; above this stall the 
largest beams of the gallows were stored. 

“For whom do you keep them there?” I said to the 
Provost. ‘‘ What is going to be done with them? This 
wood would keep a poor family warm during the whole 
winter.” 

Between the figures 3 and 4, one could perceive high 
up on the roof a startling object, the trap that opened 
under the feet of Tapner. One could see the bottom of 
it, the massive black bolt, the hinges that turned apon 
eternity, and the two black joists which united the planks. 
One also distinguished the ingenious mechanism of which 
the Provost had spoken. It is this too narrow trap which 
caused the death agony, The culprit could hang on by 
the elbows and remain suspended from the sides. It is 
acarcely three feet square, which is not sufficient space on 
account of the oscillations of the rope. However, the 
Provost explained that Tapner had been badly pinioned, 
so that he had been able to move his arms; if he had been 
better secured, ho would have fallen straight and world 
not have moved. The guardian of the shed had entered 
and joined us while the Provost was speaking. When 
he had finikhed the man added: “ Yes, it was the bad 
pinioning of Tapner that did the mischief, otherwise it 
would have been magnificent.” 

Coming out of the shed, the Provost begged to take 
leavg, of me, and Mr, Tyrrell offered to conduct me tu the 
house of the plasterer whu had taken a cast of ‘T'apner. 
T accepted. 
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I knew ao little as yet of the streeta of the town, that 
they eeemed to me like a labyrinth. 

We traversed many of the high streets of Saint Peter 
Port, where grass grows, and went down a wide street 
which plunges into one of the four or five ravines 
by which the town is intersected. Opposite a house, 
before which grow two cypresses trimmed in the shape of 
cones, there is 8 stonemason’s. We entered the yard. 
At first sight, one is struck by the number of crosses 
and tombstones standing in the passage or against the 
walls. A workman, alone in a shed, was cementing 
together some squares of earthenware. Mr. Tyrrell 
spoke to him in English. ‘ Yes, sir," replied the work. 
man, and he went to the planks in tiers at the end of the 
shed, searched among the plaster and the dust, and 
brought back in the one hand a mask, and in the other a 
head. These were the mask and head of Tapner, 
The mask had been coloured pink—the plaster of the 
head remained white. The mask had been modelled on 
the face with the whiskers and hair still clinging to it, 
then they had shoved the head and moulded it with the 
ekull, the face and the neck bare. Tapner was famous 
in Guerusey as Lacenaire had been in Paris. 

As the Provost had said, his face was strangely calm, 
Tt recalled to me, in s singular way, the admirable 
Hungarian vivlinist Reményi. The physiognomy was 
youthful and grave, the eyes ebut as if in sleep, only a 
little foam, sufficiently thick for the plaster to have taken 
the impression, remained at the corner of the ypper 
lip, which gave to the face, when regarded for a long 
while, a sort of ironical sneer, Although the elasticity 
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of the flesh made the neck at the moment of moulding 
very nearly the natural size, the mark of the cord was 
plainly visible, and the ranning knot, distinctly imprinted 
under the right ear, had left a hideous swelling. 

I wanted to take this head. They sold it to me for 
three francs. 

I had still to make the third stage in this thorny way, 
for erime has its own as well as virtue. 

* Where is Tapner’s grave ?” I asked Tyrrell. 

He made a gesture and walked on; I followed him. 

At Guernsey, as in all English cities, the cemotery is 
in the town, in the midst of the streets. Behind the 
College, a massive building in English Gothic, which 
dominates the whole town, there is one of these cemeteries, 
the largest, perhaps, in Saint Peter Port. A street was 
eut through it in the early years of the century, and 
it is now in two parts. On the western side lie the 
Guernsey people, on the eastern side the strangers. 

‘We passed along the street which separates the two 
cemeteries. This street, planted with trees, hag scarcely 
any houses in it, and above the walls which border it, one 
enn see tombstones upright or flat on either side. 

Mr. Tyrrell showed me an open door on the right, and 
waid to me: ‘It is here.” 

‘We passed through into the strangers’ portion of the 
cemetery. 

We found ourselves in a long parallelogram enclosed 
by walls, grasa grown, in which some tumbs are scat 
terrd. There was no rain, the grass wus damp, and the 
long grey clouds were sweeping slowly along the sky. 

As we entered we heard the sound of a pickaxe. The 
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noise ceased, and a living head and shoulders emerged 
from the ground at the end of the cemetery, and regarded 
‘us with astonishment. 

Tt was the gravedigger digging a grave, and standing 
in it waist deep, 

He ceased working when he saw us, not being accus- 
tomed to the entrance of living bodies, and being the 
host only of an hotel of the dead. 

We went towards him across the tombs. He was a 
young man. There was behind him a stone already 
amonsy, on which one could read: 


To Axpré Jantvsxt 
16tk June, 1844. 


As we appronched him, he resumed his work. When 
we reached the edge of the grave he looked up, saw 
ux, and topped the ground with his spade. The ground 
sounded hollow. The man suid to us: ‘ There is a dead 
body in my way there.” nm we understood that he 
had come across an old gruve in digging # new one. 

Having said that, he, without waiting our reply, and as 
if he wore talking less to us than to himeelf, bent down 
and began to dig once more without troubling himself 
any more about us. One might have supposed that his 
eyes were full of the darkness of the grave, and that he 
could see us no longer. 

I spoke to bim. 

“ Arve you the man,” I said, “‘ wha buried Tapner ?” 

Ile stood up and looked at me like a man trying to 
reenll something tu mind. 

 Tapner ?” said he. 
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“Yes.” 

“The fellow who was hanged ?” 

“Yes; did you bury him?” 

“No,” replied the man. ‘Jt was Mr. Morris, the 
manager of the cemetery. I am only a journeyman 
myself.” 

There seems to be a hierarchy amongst gravediggers. 

I resumed : 

“Can you point ont the grave to me?" 

“ Whose grave ?” 

“ Tapner’s.” 

The man replied : 

“ Close to the other man who was hanged.” 

“Show me the place.” 

He stretched his arm out of the grave and indicated a 
spot near the gate by which we had entered, n grasay 
corner, sbout fifteen paces square, where there wore no 
stones. The tombstones which filled the cemetery 
extended to the borders of this funcrenl square, and 
stopped as if there were a barrier there insurmount- 
able even to death. The nearest stone backed against 
the wall of the street bore this epitaph, below which one 
might read four lines in English, hidden by bushes; 

To the 
Memory of 
AMELL, 

daughter 


of Jouy and Many Wixnecovne. 


J entered the solitary square which the gravedigger 
pointed out. I advanced slowly, my gaze bent on 
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the ground. Suddenly I felt under my feet a mound, 
which I had not seen because of the length of the grass. 
This was where they had buried Tapner. 

Tapner’s grave is very near the entrance to the 
cemetery, at the foot of a emall hut where the grave- 
diggers leave their spades and pickaxes. This hut stands 
against the gable-end of a lurge building, at the side of 
which its lofty door opens. The wall which skirts the 
square in which Tapner is buried has a projecting top, 
under which are suspended four or five ladders, fastened 
with chains and padlocked. At the spot where the ladders 
cease the tombs commence. Benediction and malediction 
are side by side in the cemetery, but they do not mingle. 
Near the shed one distinguishes another mound, more 
elongated, and uot so prominent as that of Tapner. 
This is where Béasse is buried. 

I spoke to the gravedigger. 

“Do you know where the hangman lives who hanged 
Tapner?" 

“The hangman is dead,” he replied. 

“When did he die?” 

“Three months after Tapner.” 

“Did you bury him?” 

“No.” 

“Is he here ?” 

“YT don’t think #0." 

“Do you know where he is?" 

“T do not know.” 

I snatched a handful of gran, from the grave of Tayner, 
pat it in my pocket-book, and came away. 


1871. 
Lat October, 


I wenr to see M. Thiers for Rochefort. At half-past 
twelve depaiture for Versailles. In the train a man with 
yellow gloves seemed to recognise me, and looked at me 
angrily, 

Arrival at Versailles at half-past one. Ruin and sun- 
shine. At two o'clock I entered the Prefecture, where 
‘M. Thiers lives. Iwas conducted into a room draped 
with crimson silk. 

A moment afterwards, Thiers entered. He held ont 
hia hand, and I took it. He led me through corridors 
and staircases to a secluded apartment where he had a 
small fire lighted. We conversed. The interview was 
a long one and was somewhat cordial. I congratulated 
him on what he had done for the liberation of the 
territory, and added: “But there is s great guif 
between my opinion and yours. Between us there are 
dissengions in which you remain firm, and so do I; but a 
mutual examination of conscience is possible. Tlie so- 
called Commission for Pardons is so ferocious that we cun- 
not hope for any official commutation for Rochefort, but 
in defeult of that we may have a commutation in fact.” 
‘This is what I obtained from Thiers for Rochefort. 

Rochefort will not be sent away yet. He will undergo 
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hia punishment in a French fortress. I objected to a 
fortress, to Liclle Isle, to Mont Saint-Michel. 

Vhiers said to me: “I will bear your wisk in mind; I 
will do more.” I declared in favour of Nice. Rochefort 
will be alle to see his family xe much as he pleases. 
So, ax he must live, he will be able to write the history of 
Napoleon IE. x5 he wishes to do, and then in six or 
seven tunths the anmesty will come and he will be free. 

T should add that Thiers went a good deal into 
detuils, Notably he described to me the private scenes 
in the Assembly and in the councils of war, and his 
convermation with the Emperor of Austria about the 
Emperor of Germany, thon the Emperor of Austria calls 
“my uncle.” Suddenly he stepped and remarked: “1 
have said tee much.” Then continuing, he said: “ No; 
Tknow what an honest man 1 have to deal with,” and I 
teld him ke aaght reat asnured. For this reason 1 do 
not rehite the conversation more in detail. 

He said: Tam dike you, # conquers 








man with the 
air of a conqueror, 1, like yourself, am in the midst of 
a whirlwind of abuse. A hundred journals drag my name 
in the gutter every morning, but I do not read them.” I 
replied : “That is precisely my case, and,” I added, “ to 
read diatribes ix to breathe the decomposition of one's 
reputation.” He luaghed and shook hends with me. 

T called bis attention to the utrocities already com- 
mitted, and I recommended him not to execate any of the 
condemmued. 

T begged that he would muzzle those people in epaulets. 
T insinted on an amnesty, and be replied: “I ant only a 
poor devil of a dictator in a black coat. 
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The interview began at a quarter-past two and lasted 
contil half-past three. 

At four o'clock I started for Paris. 

In the train were two young officers fresh from Saint- 
‘Cyr, and a young woman with a young man, probably her 
husband. She was reading a paper, the Evlipse, 
in which was a caricature of Henry Y. by Gill. I waa 
ooking at Sévres and the woods of Meudon. Suddenly 
the young woman pointed to a line in the paper, and 
aaid: “Ab! very good, Victor Hugs." “Take care,” 
said the young man, “he is there.” And he pointed 
me out discreetly. ‘he young woman took my hat,which 
was in the rack, kissed the crape upon it, and then she 
said to me: 

“You have suffered greatly, sir. Continne to defend 
the vanquirhed.” Then she wept. 

T kissed her hand. She was a charming crenture, and 
had beautiful eyes. 

T ussiated her to deacend from the train at Pa 
after saluting her, we went our way in opposite dire 
and mixed with the crowd. 





ant 
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‘31st December, 


I aave had for friends and allies, I have seen suc- 
evsnively pass Lefure inv, and according to the changes 
and chances of destiny, I have received in my house, 
sometimes in intimacy: of chancellors, peers, dukes, 
Pasquier, Pontécoulant, Montalembert, Bellune, and 
of grent men, Lamennais, Lamartine, Chateaubriand; of 
Presidents of the Republic, Manin; of leaders of revolu- 
tion, F.ouis Blanc, Montanelli, Arago, Héliade ; of leaders 
of the peuple, Garibaldi, Mazzini, Kossuth, Microslawski ; 
of artists, Rossini, David D'Angers, Pradier, Meyerbeer, 
Kugine Delacroix ; of Marshals, Soult, Mackau; of Ser- 
gvauts, Boni, Heurtebise ; of Bishops, the Cardinal of 
Bensancon, M. de Rohan, the Cardinal of Bordcaux, M. 
Donnet ; and of comedians, Frederick-Lemaitre, Malle. 
Rachel, Mdlle. Marz, Mdme. Dorval, Macready; of 
Ministers and Ambassadors, Moli, Guizot, Thiers, Lord 
Palmerston, Lord Normanby, M. de Ligne; and of 
peasants, Charles Durand; of Princes, Imperial and 
Royal Highnesses and plain Highnesses, the Duke of 
Orleans, Ernest of Saxe-Coburg, the Princess of Canino, 
Louis, Charles, Pierre, and Napoleon Bonaparte ; ‘and of 
ahvemakers, Guay ; of Kings and Emperors, Jeréme of 
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‘Westphalia, Max of Bavaris, the Emperor of Brasil; 
and of, street conjurors, Bourilion. I haye sometimes 
had at one and the same time in my two hands the gloved 
and white hand of the upper class, and the heavy black 
hand of the lower class, and have recognised that there 
is bot one man. After all these have passed before me, 
I say that Humanity bas # s\nonym—Equality; and 
that under Heaven there is but one thing that one should 
bow to—Genius; nud but one thing that one should 
kneel to—Goodness, 


‘108 END, 
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